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Tre excellent work to which refer- 
ence is made at the foot of this page 
has one merit which is of primary im- 
portance—it is as valuable for the au- 
thenticity as for the originality of its 
materials. In its preparation, its la- 
borious and judicious author has accu- 
mulated a mass of facts for which 
alone he is eminently entitled to the 
thanks, not only of the scientific world, 
but in a peculiar degree, of his coun- 
trymen at large—data which have re- 
quired years to collect, and years to 
collate and digest. Unlike all other 
treatises on the same subject, which 
are generally loosely written and made 
up of the most vague and general 
statements, the deductions of this vol- 
ume are based upon precise instrumen- 
tal observations. ‘* The design of this 
work,” in Dr. Forry’s own language, 
“is to exhibit a connected view of the 
leading phenomena of our climate, 
both physical and medical, comprising 
a condensation of all the author’s ob- 
servations on the subject.” It is based 
chiefly on the “Army Sietoerclooiea! 
Register,” and the “ Statistical Report 
on the Sickness and Mortality in the 
Army of the United States,” embrac- 
ing a period of twenty years (1819 to 
1839), both of which are the result of 
the labors of the same author, who 
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has now derived from them their 
present useful and interesting applica- 
tion. Having presented in Part First 
a classification of the principal phe- 
nomena of our climate, physically con- 
sidered, Dr. Forry traces out, in Part 
Second, the medical relations of these 
laws, thus establishing in both a classi- 
fication of climates, having for its basis 
observation; and having extended his 
researches through a long series of 
years, and over vast masses of indi- 
viduals, he has disclosed many impor- 
tant relations having reference to the 
health and disease of our wide-spread 
borders. 

Climatology, although of the high- 
est interest toman in every conceivable 
relation of his earthly existence, yet 
has been, strange to say, wonderfully 
neglected so far as regards the climate 
of our own country. Indeed, so little 
effort has been made to keep pace with 
the progress of kindred branches of 
science, that the work of M. Volney 
on the climate of the United States, 
written more than forty years ago, 
when this French savant made a 
flying visit through our country, is 
still quoted by every writer on this 
topic. So barren of precise data, in 
truth, is this work, that the author’s 
only instrumental observations consist 
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of a few thermometrical results ob- 
tained from a literary gentleman in 
New York, for which even he made no 
acknowledgment. Prior to the appear- 
ance of Dr. Forry’s work, we possessed 
no treatise ended on facts in regard 
to the climate of the region that we 
inhabit. It is, therefore, with particu- 
lar pleasure that we hail the volume 
before us, in which the author has de- 
termined the relations to one another 
of the isolated facts collected in refer- 
ence to our climate, and in which, as 
regards the general laws of climate, 
he has demonstrated their harmony 
throughout the globe. 

The merit of ‘being the first to estab- 
lish, on an extensive scale, a system of 
meteorological observations, with a 
view to the elucidation of the laws of 
climate throughout the United States, 
is due to the late Surgeon-General of the 
United States Army, Dr. Joseph Lov- 
ell, who in 1819 issued instructions to 
the medical officers of the different 
posts to keep regular records of the 
weather and to transmit them quar- 
terly to the Medical Bureau at Wash- 
ington. In 1820 and 182], he published 
the general results of each year, and 
in 1826, the connected results of the 
observations for the preceding four 
years. The first State that followed 
in this laudable measure was New 
York, whose academies and other 
schools, established under legislative 
patronage, have been bound, for many 
years past, to keep meteorological reg- 
isters, and make reports of the results 
to the regents. In 1836, a liberal ap- 
propriation for similar purposes was 
made by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, thus supplying each county in 
the State with aset of meteorological 
instruments ; and the observations thus 
made have been reported monthly toa 
special committee of the Franklin In- 
stitute, where they are at all times 
open for consultation. As Ohio has 
come, within the last year, into a simi- 
lar measure, we have now a very ex- 
tensive district of country dotted, as it 
were, with points of instrumental me- 
teorological observation. When to 
these efforts of individual States and 
those of the medical department of our 
army, we add the observations made 
under the direction of the British au- 
thorities in their extensive possessions, 
as well as those of private individuals 
throughout the continent of North 
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America, it is cheering to those en- 
gaged in solving the intricacies of me- 
teorological phenomena to look for- 
ward to the prospects of the future. 

In this general view of the existing 
state of climatology in our country, we 
must not forget the present head of the 
Medical Department of the United 
States Army, Dr. Thomas Lawson. 
To him the volume before us is appro- 
priately dedicated, inasmuch as it was 
under his official direction that the in- 
vestigation of the subject was first un- 
dertaken by Dr. Forry in the “ Army 
Meteorological Register,” and the 
“Statistical Report on the Sickness and 
Mortality of the Army of the United 
States.” 

“In the investigation of the laws of 
climate,” observes Dr. Forry, “a range 
of subjects so multifarious as to com- 
prise almost every branch of natural 
philosophy, is embraced ; but its true 
province is properly restricted toa gen- 
eral view of these subjects, which, if 
based on legitimate deductions of ob- 
served phenomena, should enable us to 
reduce the infinite variety of appear- 
ances presented to us in nature, to a 
few general principles. It is by means 
of this generalization that the subject 
will be elevated to the dignity of a 
seience. 

“Climate embraces not only the 
temperature of the atmosphere, but all 
those modifications of it which produce 
a sensible effeet on the physical and 
moral state of man, as well as on all 
other organic structures, such as its 
serenity, humidity, changes of electric 
tension, variations of barometric press- 
ure, its tranquillity as respects both 
horizontal and vertical currents, and 
the admixture of terrestrial emana- 
tions dissolved in its moisture. Climate, 
in a word, constitutes the aggregate of 
all the external physical cireumstances 
appertaining to each locality in its re- 
lation to organic nature.” 

Considering the vast importance of 
this subject to human welfare, it is 
lamentable to contemplate its meager- 
ness in the advanced state of know- 
ledge in the nineteenth century. Even 
at the present day, one writer regards 
climate as differing only with the dis- 
tance of parallel zones from the equa- 
tor or the poles ; another, as dependent 
on the internal heat of the globe; a 
third, as merely a tabular arrange- 
ment of the course of winds, of the 
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quantity of rain, and of thermometric, 
hygrometric, and barometric degrees ; 
whilst a fourth, supposing himself in 
advance of the age, refuses to admit 
that climate is materially modified by 
any causes other than latitude and 
local elevation. 

The prosecution of this subject, as 
pointed out by Dr. Forry, promises to 
confer upon mankind benefits of the 
most interesting and valuable nature. 
The general law of the decrease of 
heat for each parallel, from the equa- 
tor to the pole, subject as it is to modi- 
fication from local causes, may be as- 
certained, as well as that for each ver- 
tical height in proportion to its eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea. We 
may determine the bounds of each 
species of vegetation, and draw around 
the globe series of curves, that is, lines 
of equal annual temperature, or iso- 
thermal lines,—lines of equal summer 
temperature, or isotheral curves,—and 
lines of equal winter temperature, or 
isocheimal curves. It is pleasing to 
contemplate such a division of the 
earth, each of these belts representing 
a zone, in which we may trace the 
causes of the existing similarity or 
diversity in animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions. To determine the influence 
of these zones respectively upon the 
animal economy in health, and the 
agency exercised in the causation of 
disease, has afforded investigations still 
more useful and interesting. As cli- 
mate not only affects the health, but 
modifies the whole physical organiza- 
tion of man, and consequently influ- 
ences the progress of civilisation, a 
comparison of these systems of cli- 
mate, as distinguished into constant 
and variable climes, or mild and ex- 
treme ones, in connection with the in- 
fluence of the noxious exhalations 
which arise from the earth, will reveal 
to the medical philosopher much that 
is now unknown, and to the politieal 
economist many of the circumstances 
that control the destinies of a people. 
The complete development of the men- 
tal, moral, and physical attributes of 
man, even when nature has bestowed 
a perfect organization, is made to de- 
pend upon the physical agents which 
influence those functions. For full 
mental and corporeal development, 
the due succession of the seasons is re- 
quisite. Those countries which have 
a marked spring, summer, autumn, 
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and winter, are best adapted, by this 
agreeable and favorable vicissitude, for 
developing the most active powers of 
man. It is, according to Malte-Brun, 
between the 40th and 60th degrees of 
north latitude, that we find the nations 
most distinguished for knowledge and 
civilisation, and the display of courage 
by sea and by land. This limitation, 
however, is inapplicable to the United 
States, in consequence of a feature in 
our climate to be described hereafter. 
With us the 32d and the 46th paral- 
lels would form a reasonable boundary. 
In general, in countries which have no 
summer, the inhabitants are destitute 
of taste and genius; whilst in the re- 
gions unfavored by winter, true valor, 
loyalty, and patriotism, are almost un- 
known. As in the corporeal structure, 
different effects result from the dry and 
restless air of the mountain, compared 
with those evidenced in the moist and 
sluggish atmosphere of the valley, so, 
as regards the mental manifestations, 
the observation of the poet Gray is 
philosophically correct : 


* An iron race the mountain cliffs main- 
tain, 

Foes to the gentler manners of the 
plain.” 


Our author has taken for his motto 
the remark of Malte-Brun, that “the 
best observations upon climate often 
lose half their value for the want of an 
exact description of the surface of the 
country ;” and accordingly he has 
given a bold outline of the physical 
features of the vast region stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the in- 
land seas on our northern border. 

The Atlantic Plain, extending from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi, is de- 
scribed as slightly elevated above the 
sea, gradually widening from a few 
miles in the North to upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in the South. 
Among the physical features which 
characterize this alluvial zone, which 
slopes gently down to the ocean, are 
extensive morasses and swamps, slug- 
gish streams, and wide arms of the sea 
penetrating far inland. It is com- 
posed, in a great measure, of tertiary 
and secondary cretaceous deposits, con- 
sisting of alternating beds of sand and 
clay, and sometimes marl, all abound- 
ing in marine fossil shells. As the al 
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luvion brought down by the mighty 
rivers into this tide-water region 1s of 
a humid nature, abounding in organic 
remains, effluvia or miasmata, noxious 
to man, are here copiously generat- 
ed. The western limits of this 
tract are very distinctly marked by 
a ledge of primary rocks,* over which 
the rivers fall, and to which, in the 
northern section, the tide penetrates. 
Along this line are found Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Georgetown, 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, Smithville, 
Camden, Augusta, Milledgeville, and 
Coluunbus. The fact that nearly all 
the principal cities of the Adantic 
States have arisen upon this boundary, 
from the obvious motive of seeking 
the head of navigation, affords a strik- 
ing example of the influence of geolo- 
gic cal causes in distributing population, 
and thus determining political rela- 
tions. 

The territory of the United States is 
traversed by two great systems of 
mountains, by which the country is 
distinctly marked into three natural 
divisions, viz., the Pacific region, the 
Mississippi Valley, and the Plain just 
described. The Alleghany or Apala- 
chian system, bounding the Atlantic 
Plain, has a mean altitude above the 
sea of about two thousand five hundred 
feet; of which not more than one-half 
consists of the height of the mountain 
ridges above their bases, the adjacent 
country having an equal elevation 
above the ocean. Several of the most 
elevated summits, however, as Black 
Mountain and Mount Washington, at- 
tain an altitude of nearly six thousand 
five hundred feet. The more lofty 
and extensive mountain-chain in the 
western part of the continent, which 
is known under the various names of 
Rocky, Oregon, and Chippewyan, is a 
prolongation of the Andes or Mexican 
Cordilleras, extending to the Arctic 
Sea. Rising from a common base of 
about three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the average height of 
the summits above the base is estimat- 
ed at five thousand feet, some of the 


crests being not less than eight 
or ten thousand feet above the 
adjacent country. This mountain- 


chain is five or six hundred miles 
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from the Pacific. Farther west is the 
range of the Pacific coast mountains, 
which stretch northward from Califor- 
nia into the Peninsula of Russian 
America. They are from seventy to 
eighty miles distant from the coast, and 
have peaks rising even above the most 
elevated of the Rocky Mountains, some 
being estimated at from ten to 
eighteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. These summits, like those 
of the Rocky Mountains, are covered 
with snow, and ascend far into the re- 
gion of perpetual congelation. 

It is geographical features such as 
these that produce modifications of cli- 
mate, and as climatic laws are also 
influenced by the charaeter of the sur- 
face, the following general description 
by our author will not be out of 
place :— 


“From the shores of the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, there is presented an im- 
mense natural forest, interspersed with 
open and naked plains, called prairies, 
which are numerous west of the Allegha- 
nies, but very rare on the Atlantic side. 
The country west of the Mississippi is 
comparatively lightly wooded; and in the 
arid and desert plains, occupying a 
breadth of three or four hundred miles, 
only a few trees are seen along the 
margins of the rivers. In that portion of 
the United States which is inhabited, the 
land cleared and cultivated does not pro- 
bably exceed one-tenth part of its sur- 
face.” 


But one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the physical geography of 
the United States, and which, it will 
be seen, induces the most remarkable 
modifications of climate, is the exist- 
ence of those great inland basins of 
water which lie on our northern fron- 
tier. Of so vast an extent are these 
ocean-lakes, which we shall bring 
more particularly under notice hereaf- 
ter, that one of them (Lake Superior) 
has a circuit, following the sinuosi- 
ties of the coast, of one thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty miles. The phy- 
sical features of America gene orally 
have been cast in large forms. Her 
rivers are amongst those grand natural 
features in which she claims the most 
decided pre-eminence over the other 


* The term Atlantic Slope ought to be applied to the region which, commencing 
with this abrupt limit of the Atlantic Plain, extends gently upwards to the base of the 
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quarters of the globe. In the immense 
basin of the Minocuri-Miasiesipoi, we 


find a system of rivers, reaching from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which is not equalled in extent 
even by that of the Amazon, and ri- 
valled by none in the world in regard 
to the benefits destined to be derived 
from it as a medium of commercial 
intercourse. The Mississippiand Mis- 
souri, which stretch their hundred 
giant arms over all that immense tract 
between the Rocky and Alleghany 
Mountains, constituting the southern 
slope of the vast central plain to be 
described below, are the mightiest of 
these rivers. The Missouri has its 
origin in the Oregon Mountains, not 
more than a mile from some of the 
sources of the Columbia. Its extreme 
length to the Gulf of Mexico is four 
thousand five hundred miles, of which 
three thousand eight hundred are navi- 
gable. It is the main stream, not- 
withstanding a capricious nomencla- 
ture which cannot alter the relations of 
nature. 

Although the influence of climate on 
vegetation will be more particularly 
dwelt upon in the sequel, yet we can- 
not refrain from now surveying, in the 
language of our author, the grandeur 
of our own country as regards the ve- 
getable kingdom :— 


“The great plain which extends 
through the centre of the continent from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic sea, 
bounded on the west by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on the southern portion of the 
east by the Atlantic system, is comprised 
only in part within the United States. 
This section, however, constitutes the 
most fertile and valuable portion of this 
vast central plain, which, including the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, embraces an 
area estimated to contain three millions 
two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles. On its northern borders, where 
winter holds perpetual sway, vegetable 
life expires, or survives only in some spe- 
cies of mosses and lichens. South of 
these dreary wastes, stunted trees begin 
to appear, forming gloomy and desolate 
forests; and it is not until we reach the 
fiftieth parallel, that the eye is cheered 
with the vegetation known in the temper- 
ate zone. Proceeding still farther south, 
we ultimately discover, in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, the palms and the splen- 
did foliage of the tropics—a Jand already 
peopled by millions, and one destined, as 
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a necessary consequence springing from 
natural adaptation, to nourish upon its 
fertile bosom multitudes as countless as 
on the teeming plains of India and China. 
A characteristic feature of this im- 
mense basin of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, is the vastness of its level surface, 
covered with primeval forests or spread- 
ing in vast savannahs, unless where en- 
croached upon by the rapidly advancing 
tide of human colonization. Its tracts of 
fertile lands, with its great and navigable 
rivers terminating in one main trunk, 
open to it prospects of opulence and po- 
pulousness to an extent incalculable. In 
this region, man is everywhere occupied 
in opening new lands, in building houses, 
in founding cities, and in subjugating 
nature.” 


That this immense plain is destined 
to become the seat of a mighty empire, 
is a result that will inevitably follow, 
unless some convulsion of nature, as 
has been suggested, may cause the 
ocean-lakes on our Canadian frontier to 
overwhelm it with a catastrophe more 
formidable than the deluge of ‘euca- 
lion. The possibility of this event is 
sufficiently obvious, when we consider 
that Lakes Superior, Huron, and Mi- 
chigan, have a mean depth of one 
thousand feet, and that the surface of 
these interior seas is elevated more than 
three hundred feet above the level of 
the Mississippi basin. Now, should this 
intervening barrier suffer disruption 
from volcanic agency, (of which force 
there are not unfrequent indications in 
the Valley of the Mississippi,) the de- 
vastation that would sweep these 

lains would find no parallel in the 
1istory of our globe since the Noachian 
deluge. 

The first consideration of obvious 
importance which presents itself on the 
threshold of this subject is, that of the 
laws which govern the superficial tem- 
perature of the earth. These consist 
of two classes of causes, viz., those re- 
sulting from celestial relation, and 
those depending on geographical posi- 
tion. The former, which may be 
called the primary constituents of cli- 
mate, result from the globular figure 
of the earth, its diurnal motion upon 
its axis, and the obliquity of its motion 
in an elliptical orbit in regard to the 
plane of the equator. The secondary 
constituents are, the position of the 
place on the surface of the earth, as 
regards elevation above and distance 
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from the sea. Now, if the phenomena 
of terrestrial temperature depended 
solely on the former class of causes, 
climates might be classified with ma- 
thematical precision; but the effects 
produced by solar heat are so much 
modified by local causes, that the cli- 
matic features of any region can be de- 
termined only by observation. It isa 
general law, for instance, that the 
mean temperature of the earth’s sur- 
face gradually increases from the poles 
to the equator, but this law is greatly 
modified by the agency of physical geo- 
graphy. Amongst these local causes, 
the following are regarded as the prin- 
cipal :—1. The action of the sun upon 
the surface of the earth; 2. The vici- 
nity of great seas and their relative po- 
sition; 3. The elevation of the place 
above the level of the sea; 4. The 
prevalent winds; 5. The form of lands, 
their mass, their prolongation toward 
the poles, their temperature and re- 
flection in summer, and the quantity of 
snow which covers them in winter; 6. 
The position of mountains relatively to 
the cardinal points, whether favoring 
the play of descending currents or 
affording shelter against particular 
winds; 7. The color, chemical nature, 
and radiating power of soil, and the 
evaporation from its surface; 8. The 
degree of cultivation and the density of 
population; 9. Fields of ice, which 
form, as it were, circumpolar conti- 
nents, or drift into low latitudes. 

It is these causes that determine the 
deviations of the isothermal, isocheimal, 
and isotheral lines from the same paral- 
lels of latitude. The isothermal curves 
represent lines drawn upon a map 
through all the places on the globe 
having the same mean annual temper- 
ature ; and these lines are by no means, 
as might be expected, regular. Were 
two travellers, for example, to set out, 
the one from London and the other 
from Paris, visiting all the places hav- 
ing the same mean annual tempera- 
tures, it would be found that the lines 
of their routes would not only deviate 
from the parallels of latitude, but 
would not be parallel to each other. 
Thus, the isothermal line or mean an- 
nual temperature of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, strikes the Atlantic coast of North 
America twelve degrees farther south. 
Hence the former division of the sur- 
face of the earth into five zones, as re- 
gards its temperature, has been super- 
seded in scientific inquiries, by a more 





recise arrangement. As the places 
Lavieg the same mean annual temper- 
ature are connected by isothermal 
lines, the spaces between them are 
called isothermal zones. Whilst in 
this arrangement are classed together 
the mean temperature of the whole 
year, the application of the same prin- 
ciple to any portion of the year, as the 
mean winter and summer temperatures, 
is equally obvious. Thus lines drawn 
through places baving the same sum- 
mer temperatures are denominated 
isotheral, and those through points 
having the same winter temperatures, 
isochermal curves. ‘The importance of 
this classification, more especially as 
places having the same mean annual 
temperature often exhibit great diver- 
sities in this respect, will be strikingly 
apparent when we come to consider 
the climatic character of a particular 
country. 

Before proceeding to special exami- 
nation of the climate of the United 
States, it will be well to take a glance 
at the general laws of climate, as il- 
lustrative of their harmony, throughout 
the globe. It is an important general 
law in reference to both continents, 
that a striking analogy exists, on the 
one hand, in the climatic features of 
the western coasts, and, on the other 
hand, in those of the eastern shores. 
Thus, in tracing the same isothermal 
line around the northern hemisphere 
beyond the tropic, it presents on the 
east side of both continents, concave, 
and on the west side, conver summits. 
Following the mean annual tempera- 
ture of 55°40’ Fahr. around the whole 
globe, we find it passes on the eastern 
coast of the Old World near Pekin, 
and on the eastern coast of the New 
World at Philadelphia, both places 
being in the latitude of about 40° ; and 
on the western coasts, the same iso- 
thermal line passes inEurope near Bor- 
deaux, and in America at Cape Foul- 
weather, south of the mouth of the 
Columbia, both points being about six 
degrees farther south than the corres- 
ponding mean annual temperatures on 
the eastern coasts. On comparing the 
two systems, the concave and convex 
summits of the same isothermal line, 
“we find,” says Baron Humboldt, “at 
New York, the summer of Rome and 
the winter of Copenhagen; and at 
Quebec, the summer of Paris and the 
winter of Petersburg. In China, at 
Pekin, for example, where the mean 
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temperature of the year is that of the 
coast of Brittany, the scorching heats 
of summer are greater than at Cairo, 
and the winters are as rigorous as at 
Upsal.” 

Connected with this branch of the 
subject, there are many interesting re- 
lations, the consideration of which is 
precluded by want of space. Reference 
may, however, be made to several 
points. It is only within the temper- 
ate zone, from about 30° to 60° of 
north latitude, that the year exhibits 
the grateful vicissitudes of the four 
seasons—the varied charms of spring 
and autumn, the tempered fires of sum- 
mer, and the healthful rigors of win- 
ter. Wisdom desires not that “ eternal 
spring ” the want of which poets affect 
to deplore. At the equator there is no 
difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of summer and winter, but it in- 
creases, as a general rule, with the lati- 
tude. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, the contrast in the seasons, from 
Florida to Canada, increases in propor- 
tion as the mean annual temperature 
decreases,—a general law subject to 
modification on every parallel in accord- 
ance with the varieties in physical geo- 
graphy. This is strikingly illustrated 
in tracing the same isothermal line 
around the globe. Thus, in following 
the mean annual temperature of 51°, 
we find the mean temperature of win- 
ter in the mild climate of England as 
high as 38°; in Hungary, which is the 
interior of a continent, it sinks to 32°; 
in China, in the austere climate of the 
eastern coast of a continent, it sinks 
still lower, being 24°; having reached 
the uniform climate of the western 
coast of America, it rises suddenly to 
41°; and approaching the rigorous 
climate .of our eastern shores, it is 
once more seen to sink, at Council 
Bluffs on the Missouri, as low as in 
China; and reaching our eastern shores 
at Fort Wolcott, where the tempera- 
ture is modified by theocean, the mean 
winter temperature again rises to 32°. 
In regard to the mean temperature of 
summer, the law is reversed, each cli- 
mate having a summer temperature 
high in proportion as that of winter is 
low. In England, the mean tempera- 
ture of summer is 63°; in Hungary, 
70°: in China, 79°; on the western 
coast of America, 65°; at Council 
Bluffs, 76° ; and at Fort Wolcott, R. L, 
69°. Hence it is demonstrated that 
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the climate is most uniform on the 
western coasts of Europe and America, 
and least so on the eastern shores of 
Asia and America; that in Europe it 
grows more rigorous, in proportion as 
the eastern part is approached; and 
that in eastern America ; the interior, 
remote from large bodies of water, is 
more austere than the region of the 
Atlantic. These results find a ready 
explanation in physical causes. Be- 
tween our coast and the western coast 
of Europe, for example, the difference 
of climate is so marked, that Fort Sul- 
livan, on the coast of Maine, notwith- 
standing it is more than 11° south of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, exhibits a mean 
annual temperature of 54° lower ; and 
Bordeaux, France, which is parallel 
with Fort Sullivan, has an annual tem- 
perature of 15° higher. Consequently, 
we find that Europe is separated from 
the polar circle by an ocean, whilst 
eastern America stretches northward 
at least to the eighty-second de- 
gree of latitude. The former, 
intersected by seas which tem- 
per the climate, moderating alike the 
excess of heat and cold, may be con- 
sidered a mere prolongation of the 
eastern continent; whilst the northern 
lands of the latter, elevated from three 
to five thousand feet, become a great 
reservoir of ice and snow, which di- 
minish the temperature of adjoining 
regions. These results gave rise to the 
opinion that the old continent is warm- 
er than the new, until more recent ob- 
servations showed that the western 
coasts of both continents have a higher 
temperature than the eastern in cor- 
responding latitudes. 

he rationale of these laws finds an 
explanation in a grand natural phe- 
nomenon, which may be designated 
the great atmospheric circulation. As 
the accumulated heat of the sun in the 
tropical zone rarifies the air, it ascends 
into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, and flows off towards the north 
and south; and, on the other hand, to 
maintain that atmospheric equilibrium 
which the barometer informs us always 
subsists throughout the globe, lower 
currents of heavier air from the north- 
ward and southward sweep into the 
tropical regions. These polar and tropi- 
eal currents do not flow directly north 
and south. The former, as the veloci- 
ty of every point of the earth’s surface 
increases from the poles to the equator, 
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andas the particles of these currents can- 
not at once acquire a velocity equal to 
the continually accelerating velocity of 
the parts of the earth’s surface over 
which they pass, will gradually seem to 
acquire a motion in an opposite direction 
to that of the rotation of the earth. Thus, 
the polar currents will assume in the 
northern hemisphere the character of a 
north-east, and in the southern, of a 
south-east wind, both becoming more 
easterly as the equator is approached, 
and constituting the Trade Winds. The 
winds without the tropics, on the other 
hand, have a prevailing direction from 
the west—a fact which affords a solu- 
tion of the problem that in extra-tropi- 
eal latitudes, countries lying to the 
eastward of seas or other great bodies 
of water, have milder climates than 
those situated on the eastern portions 
of a continent. 
water never become so cold in winter 
or so warm in summer as the earth, 
the winds that sweep from them 
have a constant tendency to establish 
an equilibrium of temperature. Land- 
winds, on the contrary, must necessari- 
ly bear with them the greater or less 
degree of cold induced by congelation, 
whilst in summer they will convey 
the accumulated heat absorbed by the 
earth ; and thus is produced, in a great 
measure, those extremes of the seasons 
which characterize extra-tropical lati- 
tudes on the eastern coasts of contin- 
ents. 

In either hemisphere above the lati- 
tude of 30°, a westerly breeze of con- 
siderable force and regularity prevails. 
These winds cross the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Cornwall, and trav- 
erse the southern ocean from the Plata 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence 
to New Holland. Any wind which 
blows from the south of west, comes 
really from the equatorial region, and 
is therefore relatively warm. Accord- 
ing to observations made by John Ham- 
ilton, during twenty-six voyages be- 
tween Philade _ and Liverpool, 
from 1799 to 1817, the winds were 
more than half the time from the 
west. Thus, out of 2029 days, the 
wind prevailed : : 

208 days from northward, 
167 “* © southward, 
361 “* ‘* eastward, 
1101 “ ‘* westward, 
192 “ yariable. 


2029 


As large bodies of 


The same fact is established by the 
average period of the passage between 
these two points, the mean from west 
to east being 23 days, and from east to 
west 40 days Ss. 

There are, however, many other 
causes in operation, a few of which 
will be here noticed. Philadelphia and 
Pekin, each on the eastern coast of its 
respective continent, and nearly in lati- 
tude 40°, have the same mean annual 
temperature; whilst on the western 
coast of the Old and the New World, 
the same annual temperature is found 
about the 48th parallel. Continuing 
this comparison, it will be seen that 
the climate of the New World, viewed 
in its general features, is, contrary to 
common opinion, more mild and uni- 
form than that of the Old. As this is 
proved by thermometrical observations, 
the fallacy of the opinion which as 
cribes the mild climate of Europe to 
the influence of agricultural improve- 
ment, becomes at once apparent; for the 
region of Oregon, lying west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which continues in 
a state of nature, has a climate less 
contrasted than that of Europe in simi- 
lar latitudes; and it is conseque “tly, in 
a proportionate degree, milder than the 
climate of our own region, in which the 
labors of man, in a few ages, have al- 
most wrought miracles, as well as that 
of the eastern coast of Asia, which has 
been under cultivation for several thou- 
sand years. Another cause of the 
higher temperature of Europe is, that 
the surface of the earth, between the 
40th parallel and the equator, absorbs 
a large quantity of caloric, which is 
diffused by radiation into the atmos- 
phere. Thus, Africa, as Malte-Brun 
observes, “like an immense furnace, 
distributes its heat to Arabia, to Tur- 
key in Asia, and to Europe.” On the 
contrary, the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia, which extends between the 
60th and 70th parallels, and is bounded 
on the south by water, experiences ex- 
treme cold in corresponding latitudes. 

Still another cause contributing to the 
same effect is the GulfStream, which 
stretches across the Atlantic between 
Cape Hatteras and the Azores, form- 
ing, nearly in the middle of the north- 
ern Atlantic, a lake of warm water, 
which, according to Rennell, is not in- 
ferior to the Mediterranean in extent. 
Whilst a cold polar stream sweeping 
immense masses of ice into lower lati- 
tudes, is directed upon the coast of 
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North America, the warm air of this 
sea within an ocean, in consequence of 
the westerly winds just described, is 
wafted over the whole of the coasts of 
western Europe, from Cape Finisterre 
to North Cape. But as the Gulf- 
Stream approaches much nearer to the 
coast of North America than that of 
Europe, and as the temperature of its 
waters is also highest near the former, 
it may be objected that the effect here 
described applies rather to the New 
than tothe Old World. This ocean cur- 
rent, however, along the coast of Ame- 
rica, is of comparatively inconsiderable 
width, being opposite Charleston only 
about 60 miles across. At Cape Hat- 
teras, it turns to the east ; and opposite 
the great bank of Newfoundland, after 
a course of 1300 miles, its waters have 
lost only 5°, the temperature being 
8°—10° above that of the adjacent 
seas. It is in these colder regions that 
the most marked influence of the 
Gulf-Stream upon temperature is mani- 
fested; and when we consider that 
here westerly winds prevail, it follows 
that by far the greater portion of the 
warm air arising from this source must 
be wafted to countries lying to the 
leeward of these winds. 

The’western coasts of the northern 
hemisphere, it appears, resemble each 
other only to a certain point, that of 
America being like that of Europe, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, as far as 50° or 
52° of latitude. In attempting to ac- 
count for the extraordinary dissimili- 
tude in the climate of our own two 
coasts, we observe on the eastern side 
an unascertained prolongation of the 
continent towards the pole, and an 
oceanic curreat sweeping immense 
masses of ice southwardly; whilst on 
the western side, the great range of 
Rocky Mountains shelters Oregon from 
the polar winds, and the projecting 
mass of Russian America protects it 
from the polar ice. Beference has 
already been made to the westerly 
winds which transport the tempered 
atmosphere of the Pacific over the 
land ; and conversely the same winds, 
in traversing the continent, bear upon 
their wings the accumulating cold to- 
wards our eastern shores. 

We come now to an examination of 
the climatic features peculiar to the 
region of the United States. To fa- 
eilitate description as well as to ex- 
press the operation of general laws, our 
author considers the facets presented un- 
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der the three divisions of the Northern, 
the Middle, and the Southern. The 
Northern is characterized by the pre- 
dominance of a low temperature; in 
the Southern, a high temperature pre- 
vails; whilst the Middle exhibits phe- 
nomena vibrating to both extremes. 
Each of these general divisions is sub- 
divided into well marked classes or 
systems. The Northern Division, ex- 
tending as far south as the harbor of 
New York, has three classes; the first 
embracing the coast of New England ; 
the second, the districts in the proximi- 
ty of the Northern Lakes; and the 
third, localities alike remote from the 
ocean and inland seas. The Middle 
Division has two systems of climate, 
the first comprising the Atlantic coast 
from Delaware Bay to Savannah; and 
the second, interior stations. The 
Southern Division has also two classes, 
the first including the region of the 
Lower Mississippi; and the second, 
the peninsula of East Florida. 

1. As the Northern Division pre- 
sents the greatest diversity of physical 
character, soit exhibits the most mark- 
ed variety of climate on the same pa- 
rallels of latitude. The most striking 
characteristic in its physical geography 
is its chain of vast lakes or inland seas, 
which contain an area of 93,000 square 
miles, the influence of which upon 
climate is no more a doubtful question. 
These ocean-lakes have been estimated 
to contain 11,300 cubic miles of water 
—a quantity supposed to exceed more 
than half of all the fresh water on the 
face of the globe. The deepest chasms 
on the surface of either continent are 
presented perhaps by the depression of 
these lakes; for though elevated near 
600 feet above the ocean, the bottom of 
some is as far beneath its surface. 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, which 
have the deepest chasms, have been 
sounded to the amazing depth of 1800 
feet without discovering bottom. Let 
not the reader be surprised at our fre- 
quent reference to physical geography, 
for these are the great causes which 
modify climate on the same parallels of 
latitude. The remark of Malte-Brun, 
selected by our author as his motto, is 
so much to the point that it is worth 
while here to recall it to the recollection 
of our readers :—‘“‘ The best observa- 
tions upon climate often lose half their 
value for the want of an exact deserip- 
tion of the surface of the country.” 

“Tn accordance with the diversity in 
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the physical geography,” says Dr. For- 
ry, “we find that on the sea-coast of 
New England, the influence of the 
ocean modifies the range of the ther- 
mometer and the mean temperature of 
the seasons. Advancing into the inte- 
rior, the extreme range of temperature 
increases, and the seasons are violently 
contrasted. Having come within the 
influence of the lakes, a climate like 
that of the sea-board is found; and 
proceeding into the region beyond the 
modifying agency of these inland seas, 
an excessive climate is again exhibited. 
The variations of the isotheral and zso- 
cheimal curves—the lines of equal sum- 
mer and of equal winter temperature,as 
illustrated in the map facing the title- 
page—thus afford a happy illustration 
of the equalizing tendency of large 
bodies of water.” 

Here are, then, four striking peculi- 
arities of climate on the same paral- 
lels, within a comparatively limited 
space—that of the ocean and the lakes 
being characterized as uniform, and 
that of the intervening tract and the 
region beyond the lakes, as excessive 
or rigorous, climates. As in positions 
remote from large bodies of water the 
Winters are colder and the summers 
hotter than in the opposite localities in 
the same latitude it is obvious that a 
classification of climates having for its 
basis mere latitude, is wholly inadmis- 
sible; for, although there may be no 
difference in the mean annual tempera- 
ture, yet the distribution of heat among 
the seasons may be widely unequal. 
Did our limits permit, many other pe- 


Fort Wolcott, Newport, R. L., ; : 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., 


Council Bluffs, near the confluence of ) 


Platte and Missouri, 

Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, IIL., ; 

The meteorological phenomena of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Newfoundland, according to the 
data furnished by the British army 
statistics, are in perfect harmony with 
the laws of climate developed in the 
United States. 

“As Nova Scotia,” says Dr. Forry, 
“is perfectly insular, with the excep- 
tion of a neck of land eight miles wide, 
and is so much intersected by lakes 
and bays, that nearly one-third of its 
surface is under water, the mercury 


culiarities in these systems of climate 
might be profitably introduced. A 
marked distinguishing feature, for ex- 
ample, between the climates peculiar 
to these large bodies of water and those 
in opposite circumstances, is the differ- 
ence between the mean temperature of 
winter and spring, which, on the ocean 
and lakes, is only 17°, whilst in the op- 
posite localities it is as high as 31° on 
the same parallel of latitude. This 
peculiarity in the increase of the tem- 
perature of spring, as manifested in the 
vegetable kingdom, constitutes a fea- 
ture which strongly characterizes ex- 
cessive climates; for, as Humboldt re- 
marks, “‘ a summer of uniform heat ex- 
cites less the force of vegetation, than a 
great heat preceded by a cold season.” 
Accordingly we find that in these ex- 
cessive climates, (unlike the uniform 
ones on the ocean and lakes, in which 
the air is moist and the changes of the 
seasons slow and uncertain), summer 
succeeds winter so rapidly that there is 
scarcely any spring, and vernal vegeta- 
tion is developed with remarkable sud- 
denness. 

Another feature which characterizes 
these two systems of climate is the 
mean annual range of the thermome- 
ter. The law regulating the extremes 
of temperature is beautifully illustrated 
in the results of the four following 
posts, which are all nearly on the same 
parallel of 41° 30’, the first two being 
on the ocean, and the last two far in 
the interior, remote from large bodies 
of water: 


Highest. Lowest. Annual range. 
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seldom rises above 88° in summer, or 
sinks lower than 6° or 8° below zero in 
winter, . . . . Its climate conse- 
quently exhibits a marked contrast to 
that of Lower Canada on the same 
parallels. In Newfoundland, the cli- 
mate is similar to that of Nova Scotia ; 
but the summers, owing to the melting 
of the icebergs on the coast, are less 
warm, of shorter duration, and subject 
to more sudden vicissitudes. In Cana- 
da, remote from the lakes, the climate 
is of the most excessive character. 
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At Quebec, when walking along the 
streets, the sleet and snow frequently 
freeze in striking against the face ; and 
here,too, the alternations of temperature 
are so sudden, that the mercury has 
been known to fall 70° in the course of 
twelve hours. Cold weather sets in 
as early as November, from the end of 
which month till May the ground re- 
mains covered with snow, to the depth 
of three or four feet. When the winds 
blow with violence from the north-east, 
the cold becomes so excessively intense, 
that the mercury congealed in the ther- 
mometer serves no longer to indicate 
the reduction of temperature. Wine 
and even ardent spirits become con- 
gealed into a spongy mass of ice; 
and as the cold still augments, there 
follows congelation of the trees, which 
occasionally burst from this internal 
expansion, with tremendous noise. 
During winter, the general range is 
from the freezing point to 30° below 
zero. The seasons do not, as in more 
temperate regions, glide imperceptibly 
into each other. In June, July, and 
August, the heat, which often attains 
95° of Fahr., is frequently as oppres- 
sive as in the West Indies.” 

2. The Middle Division, as it is tra- 
versed by the Alleghany range of 
mountains, running parallel with the 
Atlantic Plain, affords abundant oppor- 
tunities of determining the interesting 
question of the influence of elevation 
above the sea upon climate. This has 
been done, not only by means of ther- 
mometrical data, but by observing the 
diversities in vegetable geography on 
the same parallels. The general laws 
developed in the Northern Division are 
here corroborated. The fact that the 
climate of the region of the lakes on 
our northern frontier is not more con- 
trasted in the seasons than that of Phi- 
ladelphia, will appear strange at first 
view ; but this inference was long since 
deduced from observing that similar 
vegetable productions are found in 
each, whilst the same plants will not 
flourish in the interior of New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. 

“The region of Pennsylvania,” says 
our author, “as though it were the 
battle-ground on which Boreas and 
Auster struggle for mastery, experien- 
ces, indeed, the extremes of heat and 
cold. But proceeding south along 
the Atlantic Plain, climate soon under- 
goes a striking modification, of which 
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the Potomac River forms the line of 
demarcation. Here the domain of 
snow terminates. Beyond this point 
the sledge is no more seen in the farm- 
er’s barn-yard. The table-lands of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, on the other 
hand, carry several degrees farther 
south, a mild and temperate clime. 
Although few thermometrical observa- 
tions have been made upon the table- 
land lying in the centre of the middle 
division, or upon the ridges which crest 
this long plateau, thus rendering it 
impracticable to determine fully the 
interesting question of their influence 
upon temperature, yet we are enabled 
to supply this deficiency, in some mea- 
sure, by observations made upon the 
differences in vegetable geography. 
‘Thus, in Virginia, as the limits of the 
State extend quite across the great 
Apalachian chains, four natural divi- 
sions are presented, viz., 1. The Atlan- 
tic Plain, or tide-water region, below 
the falls of the rivers; 2. The middle 
region between the falls and the Blue 
Ridge ; 3. The Great Valley, between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
Mountains; and, 4. The Trans-Alle- 
ghany region, west of that chain. In 
each of these the phenomena of vege- 
tation are modified in accordance with 
the climatic features. On the Atlantic 
Plain, tobacco is the principal staple ; 
in the Great Valley, it is cultivated only 
in the southern portion; and beyond 
the Alleghany its culture is unknown. 
In the first only is cotton cultivated, 
and in its southern part quite exten- 
sively. In North Carolina, the Atlan- 
tic Plain extends from sixty to seventy 
miles from the coast, whilst the middle 
region, corresponding to that described 
in Virginia, gradually merges into the 
mountainous regions farther west. As 
these table-lands are elevated from 
one thousand to twelve hundred feet 
above the sea, upon which rise many 
high crests, one of which (Black Moun- 
tain) is the highest summit of the Alle- 
ghany system, the diversity of climate 
on the same parallel causes a corre- 
sponding difference in the vegetable 
productions. Whilst the lowlands 
yield cotton, rice, and indigo, the west- 
ern high country produces wheat, 
hemp, tobacco, and Indian corn. In 
South Carolina three strongly marked 
regions are also presented; but as the 
temperature increases, as a general 
law, in proportion as we approach the 
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equator, cotton is cultivated through- 
out the State generally. Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, like the 
Carolinas, are divided into three well- 
defined belts, exhibiting similar diver- 
sities in vegetable geography. Cotton 
and rice, more especially the former, 

are the great agricultural staples ; and 
on the Atlantic Plain of these three 
States, as well as its continuation into 
Florida and Louisiana (which last two 
will be more particularly adverted to 
in the southern division), sugar may 
be advantageously cultivated. In 
North Carolina and Virginia, the At- 
lantic Plain forms, as it were, a chaos 
of land and water, consisting of vast 
swamps, traversed by sluggish streams, 
expanding frequently into broad basins, 
with argillaceous bottoms. Through- 
out its whole extent, as already re« 
marked, it is characterized by similar 
features, besides being furrowed with 
deep ravines, in which the streams 
wind their devious way. The hot and 
sultry atmosphere of these low-lands, 
in which malarial diseases in every 
form are dominant, contrasts strongly 
with the mild and salubrious climate 
of the mountain regions—results that 
will be developed more fully in the 
investigation of endemic influences.’ 

3. The Southern Division.—On ap- 
proaching our southern coast, climate 
experiences a most remarkable modi- 
fication. The seasons glide imper- 
ceptibly into each other, exhibiting no 
great extremes. This is strikingly 
illustrated on comparing the difference 
between the mean temperature of 
summer and winter at Fort Snelling, 
Iowa, and at Key West, at the south- 
ern point of Florida, the former being 
56° 60’, and the latter only 11° 34’. 
Compared with the other regions of 
the United States, the peninsula of 
Florida has a climate wholly peculiar. 

“The lime, the orange, and the fig,” 
says our author, “ find there a genial 
temperature; the course of vegetable 
life is unceasing; culinary vegetables 
are cultivated, and wild flowers spring 
up and flourish in the month of Janu- 
ary; and so little is the temperature of 
the lakes and rivers diminished during 
the winter months, that one may al- 
most at any time bathe in their waters. 
The climate is so exceedingly mild 
and uniform, that besides the vegetable 
productions of the Southern States 
generally, many of a tropical character 
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are produced. The palmetto, or cab- 
bage-palm, the live oak, the deciduous 
cypress, and some varieties of the pine, 
are common farther north; but the 
lignumvite, logwood, mahogany, man- 
grove, cocoa-nut, &c., are found only in 
the southern portion of the peninsula, 
In contemplating the scenery of East 
Florida in the month of January, the 
northern man is apt to forget that it is 
a winter landscape. ‘To him all na- 
ture is changed ; even the birds of the 
air—the pelican and flamingo—indi- 
cate to him a climate entirely new. 
The author being attached, in January, 
1838, to a boat expedition, the double 
object of which was to operate against 
the Seminoles and to explore the 
sources of the St. John’s, found, in the 
midst of winter, the hig h cane-grass, 
which covers its banks, intertwined 
with a variety of blooming morning- 
glory (convolvulus). ‘The therrnometer 
at midday, in the shade, stood at 84° 
Fahr., and in the sun rose to a ; and 
at night we pitched no tents, but lay 
beneath the canopy of heaven, with a 
screen, pe rh: ips, over the face, as a 
protection against the heavy dews. 
Notritheuinding the day attains such 
a high temperature, the mercury just 
before day-light often sinks to 45%, 
causing a very uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of cold. Along the south-eastern 
coast, at Key Biscayno, for example, 
frost is never known, nor is it ever so 
cold as to require the use of fire. In 
this system of climate, the rigors of 
winter are unknown, an i a smiling ver- 
dure never ceases to reign.” 

The climate of Pensacola and of New 
Orleans, in consequence of the agency 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and in regard 
to the latter the additional influence 
of large lakes, is nearly as much modi- 


fied as similar parallels in East Flori- 
da. In summer, the mercury rises 


higher in most parts of the United 
States, and even in Canada, than it 
does along the coast of Fl rida. = 
six years’ observations at Key W est, it 
was never known torise ab 
There is little difference salaoes n the 
thermometrical phenomena presented 
at Key West and at Havana. In the 
West India Islands, the mean annual 
temperature near the sea is only about 
80°. At Barbadoes, the mean temper- 
ature of the seasons is as follows: win- 
ter 76°, spring 79°, summer 81°, and 
autumn 80°. The temperature is re- 
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markably uniform; for the mean an- 
nual range of the thermometer, even 
in the most excessive of the islands, is, 
according to the British army statistics, 
only 13°, and in some not more than 
4°, Contrast this with Hancock 
Barracks, Maine, which gives an an- 
nual average range of 118°; Fort 
Snelling, Iowa, 119°; and Fort How- 
ard, Wisconsin, 123°! The peculiar 
character of the climate of East Flori- 
da, as distinguished fromm that of our 
more northern latitudes, consists less 
in the mean annual temperature, than 
in the manner of its distribution among 
the seasons. Thus, though the winter 
at Fort Snelling, Iowa, is 54° 10’ colder 
than at Key West, yet the mean tem- 
perature of summer at the latter is 
only 8° 64’ higher. In like manner, 
although the mean annual tempera- 
ture of Petite Coquille, Louisiana, is 
nearly 2° lower, that of Augusta Arse- 
nal, Georgia, nearly 8° lower, and that 
of Fort Gibson, Arkansas, upwards of 
10° lower, than that of Fort Brooke, 
Florida; yet, at all, the mean summer 
temperature is higher. We thus per- 
ceive the truth of the remark made by 
Humboldt, that the climate of the 
tropics is characterized much more by 
the duration of heat than its intensity. 

“A comparison of the climate of 
East Florida,” says Dr. Forry, “with 
the most favored situations on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the islands held 
in highest estimation for mildness and 
equability of temperature, in regard to 
the mean temperature of winter and 
summer, that of the warmest and 
coldest months, and that of successive 
roonths and seasons, results generally 
infavor of the former. Thus it is de- 
monstrated that invalids requiring a 
mild winter residence have gone to 
foreign lands in search of what might 
have been found at home, viz.: an 
evergreen land in which wild flowers 
never cease to unfold their peta ls.” 

Having thus completed our notice of 
Dr. Forry’s special examination of the 
several syste ms f climate pertaining 
to our wide domain, we will bring un- 
der notice several farther subjects of a 
general character. 

In regard to the extremes of hea 
and cold in the United States, it would 
be natural to expect that the severest 
cold would be registered at the most 
northern, and the greatest heat at the 
most southern posts. It is now, how- 


ever, proved by exact instrumental ob- 
servations that this is not the case, 
as these are situated on large bodies of 
water; but that the western stations, 
Forts Snelling, Gibson, and Council 
Bluffs, remote from inland seas, are 
remarkable for extremes of tempera- 
ture. The highest temperature in the 
shade noted at our various posts, was 
at Fort Gibson, Arkansas, on the 15th 
of August, 1834, when two thermome- 
ters, observed by Dr. Wright of the 
army, rose in the shade, carefully ex- 
cluded from reflected or radiated heat, 
the one to 116°, and the other to 117° 
Fahrenheit. Although the mean an- 
nual temperature, in proceeding from 
the equator towards the poles, grad- 
ually diminishes, yet the thermometer 
searcely mounts higher at the equinoc- 
tial line than under the polar circle. 
It has been remarked that on the coast 
of Senegal the human body supports 
a heat which causes spirits of wine to 
boil, and that in the north-east of 
Asia, it resists a cold which renders 
mercury solid and malleable. 

Much diversity of opinion has exist- 
ed, in regard to the month that ex- 
presses the nearest equivalent to the 
mean annual temperature. Whilst 
Humboldt maintains that it is the 
month of October, Kirwan shows by 
tabular statements, that April is better 
entitled to this characteristic. As the 
laws of nature are universal, these 
phenomena, like all others, must be 
susceptible of systematic arrangement. 
It has been reserved for Dr. Forry to 
decide this long contested question, a 
means of comparison doubtless hereto- 
fore unequalled being afforded by the 
diverse systems of climate presented in 
the United States, more especially on 
the same parallels in the northern di- 
vision. Our author shows that in ea- 
cessive climates, the mean temperature 
of April is generally as high as that of 
the year, whilst that of October is con- 
siderably higher; and in regard to mod- 
ified climes, he demonstrates that the 
former is generally as much lower as 
the latter is higher. Now this rela- 
tion is precisely what might have been 
anticipated, because the vernal increase 
of temperature is always much great- 
er in rigorous than in uniform cli- 
mates. Hence it follows that in the 
former class of climates, April express- 
es a nearer equivalent, whilst in the 
latter, October gives an approximation 
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equally close—a decision of this long- 
mooted question which illustrates the 
ancient axiom that truth is rarely found 
in extremes. 

One of the principal causes which 
modify the distribution of heat is ele- 
vation above the level of the sea. It 
is computed by meteorologists that the 
temperature of the atmosphere sinks at 
the rate of 1° Fahr. for every hundred 
yards of altitude above tide-water. 
Consequently whenever land rises high 
above the common level, a change of 
climate similar in its effects to increase 
of latitude, as regards the distribution 
of temperature and the consequent dis- 
tribution of plants, is induced. But 
these effects differ greatly in different 
latitudes. Thus, under the equator, 
perpetual snow exists generally at 
an altitude of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand feet, whilst in the 70th de- 
gree of north latitude, it is found at 
the height of three thousand three 
hundred feet. Receding from the equa- 
tor, these phenomena assume a more 
irregular character. The difference be- 
tween the limits of perpetual snow on 
the northern and southern sides of the 
Himmaleh Mountains is not less than 
four thousand feet; and whilst these 
limits are at the equator nearly 3° 
above, they are in the frigid zone more 
than 10° below, the freezing point. 

In reference to the effects resulting 
from the diminution of temperature 
attending the elevation of land, the 
following observations are made by our 
author: 


“Whilst the flowers of spring are un- 
folding their petals on the plains of nor- 
thern France, winter continues his icy 
reign upon the Alps and Pyrenees. By 
this beneficent appointment of nature, the 
torrid zone presents many habitable cli- 
mates. On the great table-plain of Mexi- 
co and Guatemala, a tropical is converted 
into a temperate clime. As the vernal 
valley of Quito lies in the same latitude 
as the destructive coasts of French Guia- 
na, so the interior of Africa may possess 
many localities gifted with the same ad- 
vantages. In our own country, reference 
has already been made to the marked con- 
trast between the Atlantic Plain and the 
parallel mountain ridges; but it is in the 
geographical features of Columbia, in 
South America, that we find most strik- 
ingly displayed the physical phenomenon 
of height producing the effect of latitude— 
a change of climate with all the conse- 


quent revolutions of animal and vegetable 
life, induced by local position. It is on 
the mountain slopes of from three 
to seven thousand feet, beyond the 
influence of the noxious miasmata, that 
man dwells in perpetual summer amid the 
richest vegetable productions of nature. In 
the mountains of Jamaica, atthe height of 
four thousand, two hundred feet, the vege- 
tation of the tropics gives place to that of 
temperate regions ; and here, while thou- 
sands are cut off annually along the coast 
by yellow fever, a complete exemption 
exists, In these elevated regions, the in- 
habitants exhibit the ruddy glow of health 
which tinges the countenance in northern 
climes, forming a striking contrast to the 
pallid and sickly aspect of those that 
dwell below. In ascending a lofty moun- 
tain of the torrid zone, the greatest varie- 
ty in vegetation is displayed. At its foot, 
under the burning sun, ananas and plan- 
tains flourish; the region of limes and 
oranges succeeds; then follow fields of 
maize and Juxuriant wheat; and still 
higher, the series of plants known in the 
temperate zone. The mountains of tem- 
perate regions exhibit perhaps less varie- 
ty, but the change is equally striking. In 
the ascent of the Alps, having once 
passed the vine-clad belt, we traverse in 
succession those of oaks, sweet chestnuts, 
and beeches, till we gain the region of the 
more hardy pines and stunted birches. 
Beyond the elevation of six thousand feet, 
no tree appears. Immense tracts are 
then covered with herbaceous vegetation, 
the variety in which ultimately dwindles 
down to mosses and lichens, which strug- 
gle up to the barrier of eternal snow. In 
the United States proper, we have at least 
two summits, the rocky pinnacles of which 
shoot up to the altitude perhaps of six 
thousand five hundred feet. Of these, 
Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, 
isone. Encircling the base is a heavy 
forest—then succeeds a belt of stunted 
firs—next a growth of low bushes—and 
still further up only moss or lichens, or 
lastly a naked surface, the summits of 
which are covered, during ten months of 
the year, with snow. Of the snow-capt 
peaks of Oregon, we possess no precise 
knowledge.” 


The causes upon which this dimin- 
ished temperature in the higher re- 
gions depends are—first, the perfect 
permeability of the atmosphere to the 
solar rays ; and secondly, its increased 
capacity for caloric in proportion as it 
becomes more rare. As the solar rays 
radiate through the atmosphere almost 
without affecting its temperature, it 
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follows that the temperature of its 
lower regions is derived more immedi- 
ately from the earth Although the 
atmospheric stratum immediately in- 
cumbent on the surface of the earth, 
owing to this rarefaction, naturally 
ascends, yet, as its capacity for caloric 
at the same time increases, it loses ra- 
pidly its sensible heat. Hence, as we 
ascend into the atmosphere, its tem- 
perature diminishes precisely in the 
ratio that its latent heat, that is, its ca- 
pacity for caloric, as produced by rare- 
faction, increases, To explain the dimi- 
nution of temperature on the summits 
of high mountains, no longer there- 
fore presents any difficulties to natural 
philosophers. As the atmosphere is 
rare and diaphanous, but a small por- 
tion of the heat of the solar rays which 
traverse it, is retained, and as the 
more dense inferior strata, heated by 
the surface of the earth, expand, rise 
up, and grow cold from the circum- 
stance alone of their rarefaction, they 
encounter these summits, and rob them 
of their caloric, which passes into a la- 
tent state. 

[t is only, however, when lands are 
considerably and suddenly elevated, 
and exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere laterally, that this rapid condue- 
tion of heat and rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere can take place. When large 
tracts of country rise gradually, the 
decline of 1° of temperature for every 
three hundred feet of elevation, as de- 
termined either by a balloon ascension 
or by sealing the sides of isolated and 
precipitous mountains, does not by any 
means take place. The region of our 
great lakes, for example, notwithstand- 


ing it is elevated 600-S00 feet above 
the level of the sea, so far from caus- 


ing a diminution of annual tempera- 
ture, produces, in consequence no doubt 
of the great accumulation of summer 
heat by the soil, an augmentation. A 
most striking illustration of an analo- 
gous fact is offered by the ridges and 
valleys of the great Himmaleh moun- 
tains of Southern Asia, where immense 
tracts, which theory would consign to 
the dreariness of perpetual congela- 
tion, are found richly clothed in vege- 
tation and abounding in animal life. 
At the village of Zonching, fourteen 
thousand seven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, in lat. 31°36/ N., Mr. 
Colebrook found flocks of sheep brows- 
ing on verdant hills ; and at the village 
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of Pui, at about the same elevation, 
there are produced, according to Cap- 
tain Gerard, the most luxuriant crops 
of barley, wheat, and turnips, whilst a 
little lower the ground is covered with 
vineyards, groves of apricots, and many 
aromatic plants. 

In considering the laws relative to 
the distribution of plants and animals 
over the globe, we find that they are 
chiefly regulated by the temperature of 
the atmosphere. The circumstance 
next in importance is the nature of 
soil, which has resulted from the gra- 
dual attrition of the solid materials 
composing the crust of the globe; but 
as regards the very existence of all 
animals, at least of the land, and all ve- 
getables, we find this stratum of com- 
minuted mineral substances and organic 
remains absolutely indispensable. 

It is in tropical countries alone, be- 
neath a vertical sun, that vegetation 
displays its utmost glory and magnifi- 
cence. It is there, amidst eternal sum- 
mer, that we find groves ever verdant, 
blooming, and productive. Advancing 
to the north or south, we soon discover 
forests, which, denuded of their leaves, 
assume during half the year the ap- 
pearance of death; and still approach- 
ing the poles, we meet vegetable life 
under a variety of stunted forms, which 
are ultimately superseded by a few 
coarse grasses and lichens. 

“The influence of temperature on 
the geography of plants,” says Dr. 
Forry, “is ably pointed out by M. de 
Candolle. In considering its relation 
with the organic life of plants, it is 
necessary to keep in view three ob- 


jects: 1. The mean temperature of the 


year; 2. The extreme of temperature 
both in regard to heat and cold; 3. 
The distribuuion of temperature among 
the different months of the year. The 
last is the most important; but in the 
investigation of vegetable geography, 
it is requisite to estimate the simulta- 
neous influence of all physical causes— 
soil, heat, light, and the state of the at- 
mosphere, as regards its humidity, se- 
renity, and variable pressure. Each 
plant has generally a particular climate 
in which it thrives best, and beyond 
certain limits it ceases to exist. Hence, 
having seen the great variations of 
summer and winter temperature on 
the same isothermal line, the absurdity 
of limiting a vegetable production to a 
certain latitude or mean annual tem- 
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perature, is apparent. To say that the 
vine, the olive, and the coffee-tree, re- 
quire, in order to be productive, annual 
temperatures of 53°.60, 60°.80, and 
64°.40, is true only of the same system 
of climate. As the annual quantity of 
heat which any point of the globe re- 
ceives, varies very little during a long 
series of years, the variable product of 
our harvests depends less on changes 
in the mean annual temperature, than 
in its distribution throughout the year. 
Thus climates in regard to vegetable 
productions, are strongly characterized 
by the variations which the tempera- 
ture of months and seasons experience.” 
Reference has already been made to 
the contrast in the climate of W estern 
Europe and Eastern America, the for- 
mer producing the olive and the orange 
in latitudes which with us are produc- 
tive of ice and snow. Scarcely does a 
winter elapse that the Hudson river 
is not frozen over even in the vicinity 
of the city of New York ; whilst Phila- 
delphia and even Baltimore, lying on 
the same parallels on which flourish in 
Europe the olive and the orange, have 
their commerce often interrupted from 
the same cause. The Delaware, which 
is in the latitude of Madrid and Na- 
ples, is generally frozen over five or 
six weeks each winter. Even the Po- 
tomac becomes so much obstructed 
by ice, that all communication with 
the District of Columbia by this means, 
is suspended for weeks. Further north, 
we find the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
shut up by ice during five months of 
the year; and Hudson’s Bay, notwith- 
standing it is in the same latitude as 
the Baltic Sea, and of thrice the ex- 
tent, is somuch obstructed by ice, even 
in the summer months, as to be com- 
paratively of little value as a naviga- 
ble basin. ; 
Accordingly we find, that whilst the 
sugar-cane is cultivated in Europe as 
far north as latitude 36°, in a mean 
annual temperature of about 67°, its 
cultivation in the United States, on ae- 
count of the low winter temperature, 
is prevented beyond latitude 31°. In 
Europe, the olive ranges between lati- 
tude 36° and 44°, that is, in a mean 
annual temperature of 66° down to 
58°, provided the mean temperature of 
summer is not below 71°, nor that of 
the coldest month below 42°, which 
last excludes the United States beyond 
latitude 35°. For the same reason, 
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the date, palm, and sweet orange, 
grow in Louisiana only to latitude 309, 
That these plants would succeed, how- 
ever, on the Pacific coast of our terri- 
tory, on parallels corresponding to 
Europe, is an opinion that has for its 
basis the fundamental truth, that the 
laws of nature nevervary. It has, in- 
deed, been recently stated, on the au- 
thority of travellers, that even as high as 
the forty -fifth degree, the fig, citron, or- 
ange, lemon, pomegranate, and cotton 
plant, flourish. This, in truth, is con- 
firmed by thermometrical observations 
made by ‘Mr. Ball, of Ne Ww York, at Fort 
Vancouver, in latitude 45° 37’, situated 
on the Columbia River, about seventy 
miles in a direct line from the Pacitic 
Ocean. During a year’s obs¢ rvalions, 
the lowest point is 17° of Fahr., and 
the whole number of days below the 
freezing point is only nine, all of which 
are noted in January. ‘The seasonsare 
even less contrasted than at Pensacola 
or New Orleans. The mean tempera- 
ture of spring, summer, and autumn, 
are — the sameasat Fort Wolcott, 
R. I., whilst the winter resen nbl s that 
of noes n, Arkansas. Though 
the latitude is nearly that of Montre- 
al,” he says, “‘ mowing and curing hay 
are unnecessary; for cattle graze on 
fresh growing grass through the win- 
COFe!.. Winters on the Colum- 
bia River are remarkably mild, there 
being no snow, and the river being ob- 
structed by ice but a few days during 
the first part of January.” Here the 
seasons, notwithstanding five degrees 
farther north than the city of New 
York, are so mild and uniform, that the 
difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of winter and summer is only 
23°.67—a mean which is less than 
t} at of Italy or southern France, and 
only about two-fifths of that of Fort 
Snelling, Iowa, which is 56°.60, not- 
withstanding the latter is nearly one 
degree further south. 

Dr. Forry also points out the influ- 
ence produced upon vegetable geogra- 
phy by the unequal distribution of heat 
among the seasons, as illustrated in the 
four systems of climate demonstrated 
on the same parallels in the northern 
division of the United States ; and if we 
extend the comparison to the Pacific 
coast, a fifth system, as has just been 
seen, may be enumerated on the same 
latitude. Taking the coast of New 
England, the region of the great lakes, 
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and the Pacific coast, the difference be- 
tween the mean temperature of winter 
and spring, varies from 6°.67 to 
18°.42; whilst in the excessive cli- 
mates of the regions west of the lakes, 
and intermediate to them and the 
Atlantic, this difference ranges from 
18°.82 to 30°.83 ; and accordingly we 
find, as already explained, that spring 
and summer are confounded with each 
other, and that the sudden excess of 
heat renders the progress of vegeta- 
tion almost perceptible. Not only is 
the vernal increase greater in excessive 
climates ; but, as it supervenes upon a 
lower winter temperature, the effect 
produced upon the development of 
vegetation is in an inverse ratio. The 
vernal increase of 30°.83, for example, 
at Fort Snelling, lowa, comes upon a 
mean winter temperature of 15°.95, 
whilst at Fort Sullivan, on the coast of 
Maine, on the same parallel, the in- 
crease of only 17°.16 gilows a winter 
temperature as high as 22°.95., 

As regards the effects of diversity of 
climate on the distribution of animals, 
our limits will not allow us to enlarge. 
Tropical regions, as in the vegetable 
creation, display animate nature in its 
grandest developments. Both on the 
Jand and in the sea, animals attain not 
only the most enormous magnitude, 
but exhibit the most extraordinary and 
diversified forms and colors in nature. 
Where else than amidst the profusion 
of vegetable exuberance teeming with 
animal life exhibited within the trop- 
ics, could the elephant and rhinoceros, 
the ostrich and eassowary, the boa and 
crocodile, exist 2? And in illustration of 
the design evidenced on every hand, 
where but in countries so productive of 
animal life should we discover the 
ferocity of the tiger and the poison of 
the serpent, as wise checks upon ex- 
cessive increase 2 

One of the most interesting problems 
in history is, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the human family; but this 
subject would of itself oceupy a vol- 
ume. Man alone can be truly re- 
garded as a cosmopolite. Although 
more readily assimilated with particu- 
lar climates than any other animal, yet 
the inhabitants of the middle latitudes, 
like other animals as well as plants, 
in consequence of their habitual ex- 
posure to extremes of temperature and 
consequent greater vital energy, mani- 
fest, in the highest degree, that plia- 
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bility of functions by which organized 
structures accommodate themselves to 
a change of physical circumstances. 

“In surveying the different regions 
of the earth,” says our author, “as it 
were with a coup-d’eil, the mental eye 
is equally struck with the dissemblan- 
ces and the analogies which appear. 
Each climatic zone has a peculiar as- 
pect, the physical circumstances of 
which mould everything with a plas- 
tic hand. Even man, endowed with 
those functions which constitute him a 
cosmopolite, becomes, in appropriating 
to his wants the objects which sur- 
round him, assimilated in nature. Our 
idea of a special climate, then, should 
embrace all the characteristics in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, by which nature has distinguish- 
ed one locality from another.” 

From remote ages, it is well known 
that the inhabitants of every extended 
locality have been marked by certain 
physical, moral, and intellectual pecu- 
liarities, serving no less than particu- 
larity of language, to distinguish them 
from all other people; but how far 
this result ought justly to be ascribed to 
the agency of the climate is still an un- 
determined point. But the influence 
of climate upon man’s organization has 
been noticed from the earliest records 
of medicine. This powerful influence 
is apparent at once in surveying the ex- 
ternal characters of the different na- 
tions of any quarter of the earth. In 
casting one’s eye over our national 
legislature, the same diversity of phy- 
siognomy is apparent. The general 
countenance of each State’s delega- 
tion is indeed a pretty sure criterion to 
judge of its comparative salubrity. 
We can at once distinguish the ruddy 
inhabitant of that mountain chain, 
where health and longevity walk hand 
in hand, where Jefferson and Madison 
inhaled its cheerful and invigorating 
breezes, from the blanched resident of 
our southern lowlands—those fair and 
inviting plains whose fragrant zephyrs 
are laden with poison, and the dews of 
whose summer evenings are replete 
with the seeds of mortality. As in the 
smiling but malarial plains of Italy, 


“In florid beauty, groves and fields 
appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwin- 
dles here.” 


“Death here,” says Macculloch, 
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speaking of malaria in Italy, “walks 
hand in hand with the sources of life, 
sparing none; the laborer reaps his 
harvest but to die ; or he wanders amid 
the luxuriance of vegetation and 
wealth, the ghost of a man, a sufferer 
from his cradle to his impending 
grave; aged even in childhood, and 
laying down in misery that life which 
was but one disease. He is even driven 
from some of the richest portions of this 
fertile yet unhappy country; and the 
traveller contemplates at a distance 
deserts, but deserts of vegetable wealth, 
which man dares not approach,—or he 
dies.” 

Macculloch gives a deplorable pic- 
ture of the degeneracy produced in man 
by a residence of successive genera- 
tions in some of the malarial districts 
of Italy. Young women, before the 
age of twenty, have often the aspect 
of that of fifty, while in men, the age 
of forty is equivalent to sixty in health- 
ier climates. Not only does the stature 
become reduced, but deformities are 
frequent. In our own country, along 
the frontiers of Florida and the south- 
ern borders of Georgia, as witnessed 
by our author, as well as in the low- 
lands of our southern States generally, 
may be seen deplorable examples of the 
physical, as well as mental and mo- 
ral deterioration induced by malari 
In the Pontine marshes of Italy, tl 
residents have the appearance of walk- 
ing spectres. The moral and intellec- 
tual faculties become degraded. In 
the Maremma of Tuscany, absolute 
idiotism is common. The picture 
drawn by Monfalcon of the moral con- 
dition of the people in some of these 
pernicious districts, is truly frightful. 
In the catalogue of their vices, he 
names universal libertinism, abortion, 


it 


infanticide, drunkenness, a disregard of 


religion, and whilst their murders are 
common, a large proportion are those 
of premeditated assassination. It is 
also worthy of remark, that whilst the 
deaths are increased and the mean du- 


ration of life diminished, the ratios of 


marriages and births are augmented, 
it being not uncommon for one woman 
to have had three, four, or even five 
husbands. 

At the same time, it is manifest that 
political institutions and social organi- 
zation often’ struggle successfully 
against climatic agency; for heroes, 
men of genius, and philosophers, have 
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arisen both in Egypt, under the tropic, 
and in Scandinavia, under the polar 
circle. 

Our author propounds the two fol- 
lowing questions—Does the climate of 
a locality, in a series of years, undergo 
any permanent changes? Does the 
climate of our north-western frontier 
resemble that of the Eastern States on 
their first settlement ? 

It has been much debated, whether 
the temperature of the crust of the 
earth or of the incumbent atmosphere, 
has undergone any perceptible changes 
since the earliest records, either from 
the efforts of man in clearing away 
forests, draining marshes, and cultivat- 
ing the ground, or from other causes. 
As the earth is continually receiving 
heat from the sun, it follows that, ifno 
caloric is thrown off into surrounding 
space, its mean temperature must be 
continually augmenting. It has ac- 
cordingly been inferred that the in- 

f temperature is at the rate of 
1° in eighty years; and thus the 
changes of climate alleged to have 
gradually supervened during successive 
ages in many countries, and particu- 
larly in the west of Europe, are at- 
tempted to be explained. But many 
geologists, on the other hand, main- 
tain the doctrine, (on the supposition 
that the surface of the earth had a 
higher temperature at the period of the 
formation of the older rocks), of a de- 
creasing superficial temperature as the 
result of radiation. It has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated by La Place, 
however, that since the days of Hip- 
parchus, an astronomer of the Alex- 
andrian school, who flourished about 
two thousand years ago, the tempera- 
ture of the earth cannot have increased 
or decreased a single degree, as other- 
wise the sidereal day must have be- 
come either lengthened or shortened, 
—W hich is not the case. 

In regard to the former and present 
temperature of the earth, M. Arago 
arrives at the conclusion, that in Eu- 
rope in general, and in France in par- 
ticular, the winters were, in former 
ages, at least as cold as at present,— 
an opinion founded upon the alleged 
fact of the congelation of rivers and 
seas atavery ancient period. He thinks 
that the conquests of agriculture, such 
as the opening of forests and the drain- 
ing of marshes, as well as the confine- 
ment of water-courses to their chan- 
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nels, have caused a sensible elevation 
of the mean annual temperature. 


But after all M. Arago looks to Ameri- 
ca for the data necessary to settle this 
point definitely. 

« Ancient France,” he remarks, 
« eontrasted with what France now is, 
presented an incomparably greater ex- 
tent of forests; mountains almost en- 
tirely covered with wood, lakes and 
ponds, and morasses, without number ; 
rivers without any artificial embank- 
ment to prevent their overflow, and 
immense districts, which the hands of 
the husbandman had never touched. 
Accordingly, the clearing away of the 
vast forests, and the opening of exten- 
sive glades in those that remain; the 
nearly complete removal of all stag- 
nant waters, and the cultivation of ex- 
tensive plains, which thus are made to 
resemble the steppes of Asia and Ameri- 
ca—these are among the principal 
modifications to which the fair face of 
France has been subjected, in an inter- 
val of some hundreds of years. But 
there is another country which is un- 
dergoing these same modifications at 
the present day. They are there pro- 
gressing under the observation of an 
enlightened population; they are ad- 
vancing with astonishing rapidity ; and 
they ought, in some degree, suddenly 
to produce the meteorological altera- 
tions which many ages have scarcely 
rendered apparent in our old continent. 
This country is North America. Let 
us see, then, how clearing the country 
affects the climate there. The results 
may evidently be applied to the ancient 
condition of our own countries, and we 
shall find that we may thus dispense 
with d@ priori considerations, which, in 
a subject so complicated, would proba- 
bly have misled us.” 

As much importance has been at- 
tached by some to those classic records 


which go to prove that the climate of 


Europe two thousand years ago was 
much more rigorous than now, our au- 
thor has been at considerable pains to 
collect historical facts bearing upon 
this question up to the present time. 
He arrives at the following conclu- 
sion :— 


“Tn regard to the opinion generally en- 
tertained, that the climate of Europe has 
been very much meliorated since the days 
of Julius Caesar, it is then clearly appa- 
rent, from the foregoing facts, that it is far 
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from being sustained by evidence suffi- 
cient to enforce conviction.” 


In viewing the contradictory state- 
ments made in reference to the climate 
of particular countries in early periods, 
it must be borne in mind that the ther- 
mometer is comparatively a modern 
instrument, invented by the celebrated 
Sanctorio, in 1590; but still left so im- 
perfect, that it was not till 1724 that 
Fahrenheit succeeded in improving it 
sufficiently to warrant a comparison of 
observations. ‘The want of exact in- 
strumental observations prior to the 
commencement of agricultural im- 
provements, therefore, renders it im- 
practicable to determine, with any de- 
gree of precision, what changes “may 
have been effected through these 
causes, in the mean annual tempera- 
ture or in that of particular seasons. 

The following remarks of Dr. Forry 
and the facts adduced in their support, 
carry with them great force :-— 


“Dense forests and all growing vege- 
tables doubtless tend considerably to di- 
minish the temperature of summer, by 
affording evaporation from the surface cf 
their leaves, and preventing the calorific 
rays from reaching the ground. It isa 
fact equally well known that snow lies 
longer in forests than on plains, because 
in the former locality it is less exposed to 
the action of the sun; and hence the 
winters in former years may have been 
longer and more uniform. As the clear- 
ing away of the forest causes the waters 
to evaporate and the soil to become dry, 
some increase in the mean summer tem- 
perature, diametrically contrary to the 
opinion of Jefferson and others, necessa- 
rily follows. It is remarked by Umfre- 
ville that at Hudson’s Bay the ground in 
open places thaws to the depth of four 
feet, and in the woods to the depth only 
of two. Moreover, it has been deter- 
mined by thermometrical experiments that 
the temperature of the forest, at the dis- 
tance of twelve inches below the surface 
of the earth, is, compared with an adjacent 
open field, at least 10° lower during the 
summer months; whilst no difference is 
observable during the season of winter. 
It may therefore be assumed that al- 
though cultivation of the soil may not be 
productive of a sensible change in the 
mean annual temperature, yet such a mo- 
dification in the distribution of heat 
among the seasons may be induced as will 
greatly influence vegetation.” 


Changes of climate in the New 
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World are also alleged to have super- 
vened. Jefferson, Volney, Rush, and 
Williams, the historian of Vermont, 
maintain this opinion. It has been 
further asserted, after the usual loose 
manner, that on comparing the results 
of recent observations on our frontier 
with the best authenticated accounts 
we have of the climate of the Eastern 
States in their early settlement, a close 
similitude is found. The winters, it is 
said, have grown less cold and the 
summers less warm—consequences 
which are ascribed to the clearing of 
the forest and the cultivation of the 
soil. That the climate of the great 
lakes resembles that of the sea-coast, 
is very apparent; but that the region 
intermediate or the one beyond, ever 
maintained such a relation, is an as- 


sumption contrary to the laws of 


nature. 

The following quotation expresses 
the views of our learned and able au- 
thor on this subject :— 


* The opinion that the climate of the 
States bordering the Atlantic on their first 
ae resembled that now exhibited 

y Fort Snelling and Council Bluffs, [the 
2 mer at the confluence of the St. Peter’s 
and the Mississippi, and the latter {near 
the junction of the Platte and Missouri], 
has been shown, it is believed, to be 
wholly gratuitous and unsustained by 
facts. Although the mean annual tem- 
peratures, as has been ascertained, vary 
from one another irregularly, either a few 
degrees above or below the absolute mean 
temperature of the place ; yet no accurate 
thermometrical observations made in any 
part of the world, warrant the conclusion 
that the temperature of a locality under- 
goes changes in any ratio of progression ; 
but conversely, as all facts tend to esta- 
blish the position that climates are stable, 
we are led to believe that the changes or 
perturbations of temperature to which a 
locality is subject, are produced by some 

regular oscillations, the periods of which 
are to us unknown. That climates are 
susceptible of melioration by the exten- 
sive changes produced on the surface of 
the earth by the labors of man, has been 
pointed out already; but these effects are 
extremely subordinate, compared with the 
modification induced by the striking fea- 
tures of physical geography—the ocean, 
lakes, mountains, the opposite coasts of 





continents, and their prolongation and 
enlargement towards the poles. 

“ But even Malte-Brun has ventured 
the assertion, that ‘ France, Germany, and 
England, not more than twenty centuries 
ago, resembled Canada and Chinese Tar- 
tary—countries situated, as well as our 
Europe, at a mean distance between the 
equator and the pole.’ This illustration 
is certainly very unhappy; for, rejecting 
the pretended antiquity of the Chinese— 
the fables in relation to Fohi and Hoang- 
Ti, the former of whom, we are told, 
founded the empire of China about five 
thousand years ago—we must, with Malte- 
Brun, date its origin at least eight or nine 
eenturies before Christ. China should, 
therefore, possess a milder climate than 
Europe, inasmuch as agriculture is repre- 
sented to have been always in the most 
flourishing condition. As the practice of 
fallowing is unknown, almost the whole 
arable land is constantly tilled, and even 
the steepest mountains, cut into terraces, 
are brought under cultivation. Now, as 
this country presents a climate as austere 
as that of Canada in the same latitudes, 
the conclusion is irresistible, that in pro- 
portion as the leading physical characters 
of a region are immutable, does error 
pervade the remark of Malte-Brun— 
‘That vanquished nature yields its empire 
to man, who thus creates a country for 
himself 


A partial view of this question, in- 
deed, not unfrequently leads to the 
most unwarranted conclusions. Any 
changes in the climate of the United 
States as yet perceived, are very far 
from justifying the sanguine caleula- 
tions indulged in, a few years ago, by 
a writer* whose observations upon 
many other points as very ce oe 

«But there will doubtless .” he 
says, ‘an amelioration in this sanded 
lar, when Canada and the United 
States shall become thickly peopled 
and generally cultivated. In this lati- 
tude, then, like the same parallels in 
Europe at present, snow and ice will 
become rare phenomena, and the orange, 
the olive, and other vegetables of the 
same class, now strangers to the sou, 
will become objects of the labor and so- 
licitude of the a: ericulturist. re 

The fallacy of the opini m which 
ascribes the mild climate of E urope to 
the influence of agricultural improve- 


* Remarks on the Climate and Vegetation of the fortieth degree of North Latitude, 
By Richard Sexton, M. D., in Vol. V., American Journal of Medical Sciences. 
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ment, becomes at once apparent, when 
jt is considered that the region of Ore- 
gon, lying west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which continues in a state of 

rimitive nature, has a climate even 
milder than that of highly cultivated 
Europe in similar latitudes: and again, 
China, situated like the United States 
on the eastern coast of a continent, 
though subjected to cultivation forseve- 
ral thousand years, possesses a climate 
not less, and some assert even more ri- 
gorous, than that of the United States 
on similar parallels. 

Connected with this subject is the 
question often agitated—-upon which 
we have before slightly touched—whe- 
ther the Old Continent is warmer than 
the New. Volney and others have 
attempted its solution by a comparison 
of the mean annual temperatures of 
different places on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but to this mode of deter- 
mining it, the objection at once pre- 
sents itself, that the points of compari- 
son represent opposite extremes in the 
climate of each continent. Indeed, the 
question in itself involves an absurdity ; 
for, as the laws of nature are unvary- 
ing in their operation, and as similar 
physical conditions obtain in corre- 
sponding parallels of both continents, 
the same meteorological phenomena 
will be induced. It shows in lively 
colors the truth of the remark, that 
every physical science bears the impress 
of the place at which it received its ear- 
liest cultivation. In geology, for exam- 
ple, all volcanic phenomena were long 
referred to those of Italy; and in me- 
teorology, the climate of Europe has 
been assumed as the type by which to 
estimate that of all corresponding lati- 
tudes. In making a comparison of the 
two continents, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary that both pomts have the same 
relative position. Pekin and Philadel- 
phia, for instance, are legitimate points 
of comparison ; but this is not the case 
in reference to the United States and 
Western Europe, or the latter com- 
pared with China. The climatic differ- 
ence between the former has just been 
pointed out; and as regards the latter, 
the following extract from Traill’s 
“ Physical Geography” is to the 
point :— 


« At Pekin, in lat. 400 N., and long. 
1160 20’ E., the mean temperature of sum- 
mer is 780 8’, and of winter 23°—a differ- 


ence of not less than 55°.8, which gives 
rise to frosts of several months’ duration 
in that part of China; yet Pekin is under 
the same parallel as the southern extremi- 
ty of Naples, where frost is unknown, and 
of the central provinces of Spain, in 
which, though at an elevation of two 
thousand feet above the sea, ice is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence.” 


In every work professing to treat of 
the climate of the United States, the 
opinion of Jefferson and Volney, that, 
in regard to the temperature of the re- 
gions lying east and west of the Alle- 
ghanies, “ there is a general and uni- 
form difference equivalent to 3° of lati- 
tude in favor of the basin of the Ohio 
and Mississippi,” is quoted as an es- 
tablished'fact. Mr. Jefferson estimated 
the difference equivalent to 3° of lati- 
tude, as similar vegetable productions 
are found so many degrees farther 
north. These phenomena M. Volney 
ascribed to the influence of the south- 
west winds, which carry the warm air 
of the Gulf of Mexico up the valley of 
the Mississippi. As North America 
has two mountain chains, extending 
from north-east to south-west, and from 
north-west to south-east, nearly paral- 
lel to the coasts and forming almost 
equal angles with the me ridian, Hum- 
boldt endeavored to explain the migra- 
tion of vegetables towards the north, 
by the form and direction of this great 
valley which opens from the north to 
the south; whilst the Atlantic coast 
presents valleys of a transverse eee 
tion, which oppose great obstacles 
the passage of plants from one ine 
to another. The tropical current or 
trade-wind, it is said, deflected by the 
Mexican elevations, enters the great 
basin of the Mississippi and sweeps 
over the extensive country lying east 
of the Rocky Mountains; and that 
when this current continues for some 
days, such extraordinary heat prevails 
even through the basin of the St. Law- 
rence, that the thermometer at Mon- 
treal sometimes rises to 98° of Fahr. 
In winter, on the contrary, when the 
locality of this great circuit is changed 
to more southern latitudes, succeeded 
by the cold winds which sweep across 
the continent from the Rocky Moun- 
tains or descend from high latitudes, 
this region becomes subject to all the 
rigors of a Siberian winter. 

“The fallacy of these views is ably 
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pointed out by Dr. Forry. “Asa 
traveller,” says Volney, “I can con- 
firm and enlarge upon the assertion of 
Mr. Jefferson ;” and in regard to the 
temperature of the regions lying east 
and west of the Alleghanies, he con- 
curs in the opinion, “ that there isa 
general and uniform difference equi- 
valent to three degrees of latitude in 
favor of the basin of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi.” This conclusion, which is 
not deduced from instrumental observ- 
ations, rests, it will be observed, upon 
the phenomena of temperature and ve- 
getation exhibited in the region of the 
great lakes. ‘“ Even as high up as 
Niagara,” he continues, “ it is still so 
temperate that the cold does not con- 
tinue with any severity more than two 
months, though this is the most ele- 
vated point of the great platform—a 
circumstance totally inconsistent with 
the law of elevations.” He proceeds 
to say that this climate does not cor- 
respond with similar parallels in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, “ but rather 
with the climate of Philadelphia, three 
degrees farther south, . . . At 
Albany, no month of the year is 
exempt from frost, and neither peaches 
nor cherries will ripen.” The pheno- 
mena observed by Volney are truly 
facts ; but as the influence of physical 
geography on climate was then little 
known, the theory in regard to the dif- 
ference of temperature east and west 
of the Alleghanies was naturally sug- 
gested. Instead of deducing general 
laws from universal facts, it is thus seen 
that the theory of Volney and Jefferson 
was a premature deduction—the result 
of hasty and partial generalization. 

It is a good rule in philosophy to 
ascertain the truth of a fact before 
attempting its explanation—-a truism, 
the observance of which would have 
saved M.Volney the labor of construct- 
ing his complex theory of the winds. 
It is a law that in proportion as we 
recede from the ocean or inland seas, 
the climate grows more excessive ; 
and that the meteorological pheno- 
mena of the great lakes do not arise 
from the agency of tropical winds, is 
apparent from the single fact, that 
the winters are several degrees warm- 
er, and the summers at least ten de- 
grees cooler, as regards the mean tempe- 
rature of these seasons, than at positions 
one hundred miles distant, notwith- 
standing they are on the same parallel 


or even directly south, and consequently 
equally exposed to the current from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Volney’s theory, 
in truth, bears a contradiction upon its 
own face; for, whilst he ascribes the 
modified climate of the lakes to the 
agency of tropical winds, he admits 
that the intermediate country traversed 
by these windshas a much more rigor- 
ous climate. Now had Volney and 
Jefferson chanced to observe the vege- 
tation, by way of comparison, along 
the coast of Rhode Island or Connee- 
ticut, and on the same parallels in Ili- 
nois or farther westward, instead of 
the Lakes and Albany, the world 
would have been edified with an oppo- 
site theory, viz., that the Atlantic side 
of the Alleghanies is milder by three 
degrees of latitude than the tramontane 
region. Whilst at Fort Trumbull, 
Connecticut, the mean winter temper- 
ature is 39°.33, at Council Bluffs, near 
the junction of the Platte and Missouri, 
itis as low as 24°.47. Hence plants 
sensible toa low temperature, which 
flourish in the climate of the former, 
will perish in the latter; for, whilst 
the mean temperature of the coldest 
month at Fort Trumbull is only 349.50, 
at Council Bluffs it is as low as 220.61. 
This is also demonstrated by the aver- 
age minimum temperature, that of the 
former being nine degrees above, and 
that of the latter sixteen degrees 
below zero; and equally so by the mi- 
nimum temperature of the winter 
months, that of December, January, 
and February, being at Fort Trumbull, 
respectively, 20°, 10°, and 16°, and at 
Council Bluffs,—4°, —13°, and —11’. 
On the other hand, it will be found 
that the vegetables which can endure 
the rigorous climate of Council Bluffs 
will flourish more vigorously than in 
the region of Connecticut; for at the 
former, the vernal increase is 27.47, 
at the latter only 11°.67. Moreover 
the latter increase is added to a winter 
temperature of 39°.33 ; whilst the for- 
mer, added to 240.47, more than 
doubles itself. It thus appears that 
the error of Volney and Jefferson arose 
from the fact demonstrated by Dr. 
Forry, that the United States present 
on the same parallels different systems 
of climate, produced by the unequal 
distribution of heat among the seasons 
—causes upon which the geographical 
distribution of plants greatly depends. 
We have thus brought under notice 
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the portion of the volume before us, 


pertaining to climate proper; and 
though we have endeavored to follow 
our author through the main course of 
his investigation, yet there are many 
points considered which it would have 
given us pleasure to have noticed more 
particularly. Indeed we do not feel 
at liberty to make any further requisi- 
tion upon these pages, inasmuch as we 
may have already, perhaps, infringed 
upon the law of copyright. As this 
Review speaks for itself, we deem it 
unnecessary to do more than merely 
advert to the severe mental toil de- 
manded of the author of this excellent 
and impartial work, and to the circum- 
stance that the facts and views he pre- 
sents are in a great measure original. 
The work has been already most fa- 
vorably noticed not only throughout 
the United States, but in England, Ire- 
land, France, and Germany. Witness 
the following tribute to its merits from 
the London Literary Gazette, with 
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which, as a distinguished foreign en- 
dorsement of the praise we have be- 
stowed on the production of our able 
and indefatigable countryman, we con- 
clude the present article :— 


“ This is an important subject, treated 
in a comprehensive, able, and scientific 
manner. . .. . . « Considering 
what few data existed previous to the 
author’s labors, it is a most complete and 
satisfactory performance. It has further 
the advantage of being treated in a scien- 
tific manner, and up to the present state 
of knowledge on the subject. . . 
The highest praise that we can award to 
this great labor—for so it may be truly 
designated—is, that the older country, 
with all its industrious intelligence, has 
nothing of the kind: most of the contri- 
butions in Io¢al medical topography that 
adorn the pages of the Transactions of 
the Provincia] Medical Association will 
not bear comparison; and it reflects alto- 
gether the highest credit on the medical 
literature of the United States.’’ 


THE FUNERAL OF GOETHE.* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HARRO HARREING,; 


BY ALEXANDER H. 


EVERETT. 


I. 
Sieep well beneath thy lordly funeral stole, 
While envying lords are crowding round thy hearse, 
Bard of the lofty rhyme and little soul ! 
Thou star-bedizened, courtly King of verse ! 
Sublime and sweet, I own, was every line 
That ever flowed from thy prolific pen ; 
But never did one German thought of thine, 
In the long course of thy most varied strain, 
E’er reach the German hearts of thy true countrymen. 


* The Poem of which a translation is here presented, exhibits one of the various 
lights under which the character of Goethe has been viewed by his countrymen and 
the literary world. It is curious to contrast the extreme bitterness of the censure 
here expressed, with the tone of admiration—I may almost say, adoration, with 
which he has been held up by Carlyle, not merely as the first poet of his day, but as 
the great moral and religious regenerator of modern times. There is a downright, 
straightforward, business-like air in these stanzas, which gives a favorable impres- 
sion in regard to the author’s sincerity, though the excessive acrimony of the satire 
may throw some doubts upon his discretion. It is not to be denied, however, that the 
friends of improvement and liberty in Germany have no small ground for complaint in 
the total indifference shown by their favorite poet to the fortwines of bis country at 
the most trying moment of her history. 
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Il. 


In all thy works,—the more than fifty tomes,— 
if I seek in vain to find a single place 
f Wherein a word of kindly counsel comes 
se In earnest love to thy own German race. 
The people hung upon thy lips :—they took 
a5 With eager, open mout whatever came ; 
‘: But thou, poor, selfish soul ! would’st never look 
’ 
: 





Beyond thyself. It was a sin and shame 
That thy own Fatherland for thee was but a name. 


ITT. 


—— 


God gave the gifted bard his breathing thought 

And burning word,—for what ?@—that he might raise 
The people to his level,—upward brought, 

Electrified, by his inspiring lays. 


His lofty aim should soar beyond, above, 
att The present time, to higher, holier things ; 
me} His verse a sword of truth,—a charm of love, 





To cut the root of Falsehood’s fatal stings,— 
; To thrill with ravishing tones the multitude’s heart-strings. 


IV. 
But thou !—what hast thou done with all the powers 
Which lavish Nature wasted on thy soul ? 
What object hadst thou in thy happiest hours 
Of inspiration, but the paltry goal, 
Thyself ?#—W hat hast thou brought to pass for truth, 
For man’s improvement, country, liberty ? 
Did thy cold bosom, from thy earliest youth, 
Through all thy long career of eighty-three 
Long years, bestow one throb on suffering Germany ? 


Vv. 


Thou boastedst thou couldst understand the ways 
Of God himself ;—say, didst thou understand 

What God had wrought beneath thy proper gaze 
Miraculously in that neighboring land ? 

When Falsehood throned was put to open shame, 
Didst thou approve or hold thy peace? Ah no! 

Thou spak’dst of that most holy cause with blame; 
Thou call’dst it, “ insurrection of the low,” 

And “ lawful government’s unlawful overthrow.” 










Vi. 





What was it? Was it not the grand affair, 
At which three centuries our Germany 
Had wrought with heart and hand? The holy war 
Of Truth with Lies—of Man with Mockery ? 
Didst thou as such regard it,—thou, whose eye 
For everything beside was passing bright ? 
Alas! amidst his courtly mummery 
W hat cares a rhyming, courtly Parasite, 
Though millions all around are bleeding for the right ! 
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VIL. 
A word from thee, and Germany had caught 
Some glimpses of what Germany should be ; 
A word a thee had freed the people’s thought 
To ecstasy—to madness; Germany, 
Storm-shatter’d, blasted by eppression’s blow, 
Poor Germany perhaps had now been free. 
That saving word thou didst not speak :—but know 
To whom much has been trusted, much shall be 
From him requir’d again :—’tis God’s declared decree. 


VIL. 


And much to thee was trusted: Nature’s care 

Most bounteously her rarest gifts allowed, 
Dispensing to thee for thy single share 

What ten well-gifted minds had well endowed. 
But thou these matchless powers didst basely hide, 

And thy young heart’s uncounted treasure sell 
For worthless toys,—intent on worldly pride 

And sensual pleasure only,—to the weal 

Of country, human kind, through life insensible. 


Ix. 


Thy busy thought explored all sciences 
And arts ;—thy busy pen explained the whole, 
Save one:—one only that most searching gaze 
Passed unobserved,—the science of the soul. 
Thou, to whom nothing else remained unknown, 
Wert still a stranger to the better part ; 
Of thy own nature ;—never breath’dst a tone, 
With all thy mastery in thy minstrel art, 
That told of Love to Man, deep-rooted in thy heart. 


=. . 

German in this alone, if naught beside, 

It was thy ruling passion to possess 
The gift,—at once our nation’s curse and pride,— 

The boasted, fatal Manysidedness. 
The German roams with satchel in his hand, 

And brings in pomp laborious nothings home 
From every field of learning, while the land 

He calls his own is crushed beneath the doom 

Of thirty tyrannies,—the scorn of Christendom. 


ent NS ae 
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xI. 


Germans like thee know all things thoroughly, 
Excepting this, that they are German born: 
Heroic with pen in hand, they calmly see 
Their native Germany to fragments torn, ) 
And never stir a finger :—poorly vain u 
Of useless lore, they want the generous glow 
Of the true spirit, and with fond disdain 
View from their fancied heights, as quite below | 
Their notice, the great scene of human weal and woe. . 
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xt. 


So great and yet so Jittle!—Born a king, 
In Mind’s unbounded empire, thou must be 
A minister at Weimar !—born to fling 
The fetters of thy mighty minstrelsy 
O’er charméd Europe, thou must condescend 
To play the menial ;—never satisfied 
That thou wert noble, till thy august friend, 
His Most Transparent Highness,* certified 
The fact, and round thy neck two yards of ribbon tied. 


XITT. 


Then rest in peace beneath thy princely pail, 

And Germany shall weep beside the bier ; 
Aye! weep for what thou hast been, and for all 

Thou might’st have been, with many a scalding tear. 
Thou wert the Croesus of the realm of mind, 

Who wouldst not to thy suffering land allow 
A mite :—for this the Germans leave behind 

Their kindly homes, and as they wandering go 

To climes afar, on thee the bitter curse bestow. 


xiv. 


For this I hold thee up to public scorn 
Before the world in all thy littleness,— 
Greater than thee, however lowly born, 
In that I feel, in joy and in distress, 
My brotherhood with man. With cheerful heart 
I own thy genius,—own the potent charm 
So oft thrown o’er me by thy minstrel art; 
But neither Rank nor Glory shall disarm 
The steadfast voice of Truth, whome’er it may alarm. 


xv. 


Therefore it is, all-gifted as thou wert 
With God’s best gifts of genius and of grace, 
That I pronounce thee recreant at heart, 
False to thyself, thy country and thy race. 
Alike to me the lordly and the low,— 
I view them by the same impartial light; 
But one unflinching rule for all I know, 
Content that others should to me requite 
What I mete out to them—the honest Rule of Right. 


* The barbarous term, Durchlaucht, which is used in Germany as the official 
style of the reigning princes of the Ducal order, and which is commonly translated 
Most Serene Highness, means literally Transparency. I have accordingly rendered it 
Most Transparent Highness. This is one of the worst specimens of the wretched taste 
for unmeaning titles which prevails in Europe—and to some extent in this country. 
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AMERICAN NAMES.* 


We have taken up this work, which, 
by the way, is a most valuable abridg- 
ment, not for the purpose of discussing 
its merits, but for the purpose of select- 
ing one or two passages, and making 
them the occasion of some remarks 
upon NaMEs ON OUR ConTINENT.t 

On pages 1015 and 1016, referring to 
the United States, M, Balbi thus re- 
marks :— 


« One of the most distinguished geogra- 
phers of the Union, Mr. Tanner, correctly 
remarks that this confederation offers the 
geographical anomaly of an immense 
country, without a proper name. In fact 
we find ‘ United States’ in Europe, in 
the Ionian Islands—‘ United States’ in 
North America, in the confederations of 
Mexico and Central America—* United 
States’? in South America, in the ci-devant 
vice-royalty of Rio de Ja Plata, and we 
are on the point of seeing others spring 
up, by the division of the republic of Co- 
lombia. We had made the same remark 
long ago; and after some years we have 
proposed the names of Anglo-American 
Confederation, and Anglo-Americans, to 
designate the soil and the inhabitants of 
this important part of the new world, 
These denominations, based principally 
upon the origin of the great mass of the 
inhabitants, have been already adopted in 
many works of merit, and we think we 
can, without inconvenience, use them 
provisionally, until it shall please Con- 
gress to give them a convenient name. 
After the example of Humboldt and other 
celebrated savans, we have used as syno- 
nymous the terms Union and United States, 
but only in circumstances which did not 


admit of the least misunderstanding. So, 
then, this confederation is found desig- 
nated by the four names of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Confederation, which appears to us 
the least improper, because it cannot 
apply to any other federative state; Unit- 
ed States of North America; Union, par 
EXCELLENCE ; and United States, properly 
so called. This last is the official name, 
and is used in political transactions.” 


This is a subject which deserves 
more consideration than it has yet re- 
ceived. Hitherto we have barely got 
along,by using the word America, when- 
ever we were in want of a single name, 
and by taking at other times double 
words or phrases. In all official trans- 
actions we style our country TheUnited 
States of America. Besides being open 
to the objection that this is a name 
which several other countries may lay 
claim to, it admits of no adjective. 

At home the inconvenience is not so 
great. When we haye occasion to 
speak of ourselves we can say, “ our 
country,” or “ this country ;” but the 
moment our intercourse with other 
nations begins we find ourselves em- 
barrassed. When our traveller in Eu- 
rope is asked what country he comes 
from, he answers, without hesitation, 
from America. He takes it for granted, 
that everybody will understand by it 
that he comes from our United States. 
Very likely he is then asked some 
question about Canada or Rio Janeiro, 
which shows him that the idea he has 
given is not of this country in particu- 
lar, but of the continent. The Texan, 


* Abrégé de Géographie, rédigé sur un Nouveau Plan, d’aprés les Derniers Traités 


de Paix, et les Découvertes les plus Récentes. 


Jules Renouard, 1834. 


Par Adrien Balbi. Paris, chez 


t * Upon pages 1015 and 1016, we call the reader’s attention to the singular 


geographical anomaly which the United States present, of being still without a proper 
name, and we have given our reasons for the denominations employed by us in the 
course of this work. Having consulted on this point our learned friend M. Constan- 
cio, he has signified to us how much he would be flattered if he could have the honor 
of being the godfather of this confederation, which has become too powerful to pass 
under a special denomination. The name which he proposes is that of Pleiadelphia. 
It contains the following ideas—a Northern and Western Fraternal Union of Maritime 
States, being composed of Adelphia and Pleias or Pleiades. The northern constella- 
tion, named Hesperides or Atlantides by the ancients, was regarded as the protectress 
of navigators. The flag of the Union being composed of stars, of which each repre- 
sents a State, presents in effect to the eye a real constellation.” Introduction, page 
101.—The reader will smile at M. Constancio’s fanciful name. 
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the Mexican, the West Indian, the Pe- 
ruvian, claim to be Americans also, and 
our traveller soon finds, what he had 
scarcely thought of at home, that his 
country has no name. 

Will it besaid that this is a matter 
of no importance? A name may be 
of importance. It is impossible to 
generalize without giving names to 
general ideas. ‘The complex idea ofa 
nation, of one distinct political commu- 
nity among the nations of the world, 
must be represented by words, whe- 
ther it be a single name or a phrase. 
A phrase is inconvenient, harsh to the 
ear, and incapable of expressing the 
relations which the derivatives from a 
single name — Every nation 
that has been glorious and powerful 
before us has had one word for its name. 
Rome, France, England, Spain, are 
names which represent nations. They 
have a spell in them, to bind together 
their inhabitants, and to concen- 
trate and exalt their nationality. 
What a crowd of associations at- 
tend upon the name of Rome — the 
Senate and the Consuls—the Fo- 
rum—the People—the conquering 
eagles. 

We may indeed continue one people, 
if we haveno name. We shall multi- 
ply, and spread, and become more pow- 
erful, nevertheless. But this isnot the 
question. Itis, whether an appropriate 
name may not materially promote our 
convenience, strengthen our union, 
make our associations with our country 
still more agreeable to us, and, by gra- 
tifying the imagination, increase our na- 
tionality and our love of country. If it 
were a mere matter of taste, that 
would be much, for matters of taste 
have often, as in this very case, a great 
deal to do with character. A name is 
a bond of union. It isa sign, a watch- 
word. Who can tell how much it 
may affect the sentiment of national 
pride and honor! While we have one 
country, and are one people, let us be 
called by one name. 

Our practice of calling ourselves 
Americans no doubt prevents our being 
sensible of many of the inconveniences 
of the want of a single name. Let 
us try to imagine, how we should get 
along without it—without any name. 
We may then perhaps reflect, that this 
name is, at present, a very imperfect 
designation ; and that whatever reason 
there may be for having any, exists for 
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having one that is really appropriate to 
the country. 

It is much to be regretted, that the 
revolution was suilered to pass without 

iving a name to the new country. 

hat wasthe most fit time. It seemed 
a natural consequence of the revolu- 
tion. Possibly the Congress of the 
Confederation, when it called the 
States the United States of America, 
intended that America should be the 
name of the country. At that time 
we were the only nation on the conti- 
nent; the provinces to the south of us 
had no political importance, separate 
from the mother country. The name 
of the continent, it might be thought, 
could be easily appropriated by our- 
selves, the only nation upon it. 

But since that day the face of the 
world has changed. Spain has fallen 
in pieces. The old provinces have be- 
come nations, all calling themselves 
American. We are no longer alone 
upon the continent, and we cannot con- 
tinue to appropriate to ourselves its 
name, 

One who has not thought much of it 
is scarcely aware how often the word 
is used in two different senses. In all 
geographies, and whenever either the 
continent of the north or the south is 
mentioned, America is of course the 
name given. At the same time the 
more restricted sense of our particular 
country is so often used, that we al- 
most forget its having any other. 
Take, for example, the messages of 
the Presidents. They speak of Ame- 
rica, the American people, American 
institutions, as if this country were 
the continent. In State papers, in 
diplomatic notes, in court circulars, we 
see everywhere America taken to sig- 
nify our country. Nor is this practice 
confined to ourselves. In England, our 
minister is styled the American minis- 
ter. In France, /’Amérique often signi- 
fies the United States. In Canada, they 
talk to you of the American and the 
Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes. In the new republics 
of our Southern Continent they vary 
the phrase and call us, ‘“‘ Americanos 
del Norte.” 

Here we have the same word used 
indiscriminately for the whole conti- 
nent and for our own country. The 
inconvenience of this practice, and the 
other reasons which we have men- 
tioned, make it necessary now to 
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change it. We must get another 
name for ourselves or for the continent. 

It appears to us that the latter alter- 
native is the preferableone. We think 
it is quite practicable even now, and if 
practicable most proper, to give the 
name of Columbus to the continent, 
and to retain America for ourselves. 

The great navigator was robbed of 
the honor which was his due. What- 
ever antiquaries may say of the voya- 
ges of the Northmen, and of the tradi- 
tions of their discoveries which lay 
scattered about Europe, to Columbus 
belongs the unquestionable merit of 
having first reasoned himself into the 
firm belief that an undiscovered conti- 
nent lay in the west; of having 
cherished that belief through many 
rears of disappointment and distress ; of 
Loins persevered in his efforts to ful- 
fil the dream of his life, till he actually 
set his foot upon a new hemisphere. 
If the name of any man should have 
been given to these shores, it was his. 
He discovered a new world, and it was 
his right togiveitaname. By asingu- 
lar mischance, which his contempora- 
ries lamented less indeed than their 
posterity, his own name was lost, and 
the name of another, a mere adventurer, 
who followed long after, fell upon the 
land. 

Is it now too late to repair the 
wrong? Is the Christian name of 
Vespucci so finely imbedded in the 
soil, that it cannot be torn out, to 
make room for the worthier name of the 
great discoverer? It may have beenre- 
served for the inhabitants of the New 
World to do him the justice which the 
Old denied. There wasa strange apa- 
thy in those times respecting the merits 
and the wrongs of Columbus. Per- 
haps the rivalry between the different 
nations prevented that unanimity 
which might otherwise have existed. 
And there was wanting a public senti- 
ment, extending and working through- 
out Christendom, such as there is in 
our days. 

We are aware of the reluc- 
tance with which men make great 
changes, and the difficulty they find in 
adapting themselves to them. We 
have not overlooked the obstacles 
which must first be overcome; and yet 
we are satisfied that the change can be 
made, and that nothing more is neces- 
sary for it than the concurrence of our 
own people. 
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The world is accustomed to great 
changes in the names of places, 
There is nothing less permanent 
than geography. What mutations in 
the names of places have been con- 
stantly going on! Ancient and modern 
geography seem hardly to describe the 
same world. Cities, provinces, and 
kingdoms have changed. The mapsof 
modern Europe have to be renewed 
every quarter of a century, such are the 
changes perpetually occurring in that 
most civilized and stable quarter of the 
world. Every new general treaty of 
peace re-arranges the continent. 

What has happened almost within 
our own recollection? Poland has 
been contracted, extended, blotted out, 
and replaced. The Batavian, Helvetic, 
and Cisalpine Republics were construct- 
ed, and fell in pieces in a few years. 
The kingdom of Westphalia appeared 
a short time in the list of continental 
states, and then vanished. Within the 
last fifteen years a new kingdom has 
arisen at the mouths of the Rhine, and 
taken the old name of Belgium. All 
the maps of Europe that we studied 
in our boyhood made the Don its east- 
ern boundary. Under the direction of 
Russian geography, the limit is now 
pushed forward to the Volga, and 
an immense tract separated from 
Asia. 

On our side of the ocean, the great 
island of Hispaniola has changed its 
name once to St. Domingo, and a second 
time to Hayti. The peninsula on our 
eastern border was formerly known 
as Acadia, till it fell into the do- 
minion of the Stuarts, and got a new 
name from the country which gave its 
origin to that house. 

Within twenty years the continent 
which bounds the Indian ocean on the 
east was everywhere known as New 
Holland; it is now Australia. Many 
of the objections which may be urged 
against the change of name of our 
continent, might have been made 
against that. It had been known by that 
name more than two hundred years ; 
geographers had designated it so in 
every section of Christendom ; histori- 
ans had written of it; large settle- 
ments had been formed on its coasts; 
yet no difficulty was found in making 
the change. Besides this change, a 
new nomenclature has been adopted 
for the islands of the South Seas. 
Otaheite and Owyhee have disappeared 
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from the maps, and Tahitiand Hawaihi 
written in their places. 

These considerations may satisfy 
us that custom does not interpose an 
insurmountable obstacle. The change 
will make no confusion after a tew 
years; no sooner Is it resolved upon 
than it isaccomplished. Ce n’est le pre- 
mier pas qui coute is as true here as it 
ever was. Many will make mistakes 
at first perhaps, as they do when they 
begin a new year, writing the old a 
few times when they should have 
written the new, but in a short time 
the new name becomes the most na- 
tural. 

Other obstacles there are none; 
the change opposes no interests; it 
disturbs no balance of power; inter- 
feres with no international arrange- 
ments; changes the relations of no 
state; it proposes simply to substitute 
one word for another; to write Co- 
LUMBIA instead of Amertca. We 
should then have North and South 
Columbia, instead of North and South 
America. 

Our own country fortunately stands 
at the head of the New World; we 
lead the mind as we control the poli- 
tics of the hemisphere; what we re- 
solve upon, we have the means of ac- 
complishing In this matter, our in- 
fluence would be as certain as any- 
thing could be. If Congress were once 
to authorize the change, it would 
spread with unexampled rapidity. But 
whether done by resolution of Con- 
gress, or even by the agreement of our 
learned bodies, our writers, geogra- 
phers, and all our people, would in a 
few years forget that they had ever 
known any other designation. 

One edition of a new geography, 
with the new names, extensively cir- 
culated and used in the schools, would 
soon accustom our people to the change, 
and once adopted in this country the 
new name would become general i 
the rest of the world. The change in 
the calendar from the old to the new 
style was a very formidable undertak- 
ing. The calendar was in daily, hourly 
use ; the change was sudden and com- 
plete. Every person had at first to make 
an effort to bear it in mind. There 
Was an instantaneous and total revolu- 
tion in every calculation of time and in 
the date of every document and every 
letter. The old engrafted prejudices 
respecting the changes of seasons and 
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their times had to be overcome. Every- 
body, no‘doubt, began to write the date 
in the old style, “recollected himself, 
drew the pen through what he had 
written, and wrote it again in thenew. 
So it would be in this case. At first 
everybody might begin to write Ame- 
rica, then draw the. pen through the 
word, and finish by writing Columbia, 
and in a little time the hand would 
cease to write America in the accus- 
tomed places, and the change would be 
perfect. 

Fortunately the name of Columbia 
is still unappropriated, for we lay out 
of view the republic that once arose in 
the south, and took that name for a 
few years. That has broken in pieces 
and disappe vared ; the name no longer 
appears in maps or geographies. Nor 
do wer egard the circumstance, that, in 
poetry, Columbia has sometimes been 
used to signify this country. In ordinary 
language the name is unknown. The 
way is therefore clear for our restoring 
to Columbus the lost honors which 
were the right of the Discoverer. 

It has been sometimes proposed to 
call this country after Columbus. And 
if it were not possible to pay his name 
the more appropriate tribute of calling 
the whole contment after it, we should 
think the suggestion worthy of a great 
deal of consideration. But it appears 
to usnot more difficult to give hisname 
to the continent than to this particular 
portion of it. And if the two things 
are equally easy, certainly the conti- 
nent should take the name. 

Compare the difficulties of the two 
changes. America has now two 
significations. It signifies a great 
country, and a great continent. We 
are obliged to choose between them. 
It is easiest to discontinue the use of 
that signification which is least fre- 
quent. A continent is less often 
mentioned than a great country, one 
of the leading powers of the world. 
In nine cases out of ten, whenever 
this country is named, it is named as 
America. Let any one look into the 
newspapers, public acts, familiar trea- 
tises, not grave histories and precise 
state papers, and he will soon satisfy 
himself how much oftener the word 
America is used in reference to this 
country, than to the continent of 
which it is the leading State. Asa 
question, therefore, of comparative fa- 
cility, we should be led to choose the 
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discontinuance of the present name of 
the continent. 

Nor must we forget, even in this 
view of practicability, the influence of 
the important consideration, that by 
changing the name of the continent 
we shall be doing a long deferred act 
of justice to Columbus. We shall do 
more readily what we know to be just. 
It is fit that the name of Columbus 
should be engraven upon the shores of 
both the continents. We would call 
the whole hemisphere Columbia, that 
the voyager from the old world, 
whenever, on his voyage hither, he 
descries the land, may be reminded 
of him to whom it owes its disco- 
very. We would call it Columbia, that 
the name of the great discoverer may 
be on men’s lips, whenever they 
speak of the new world, that he laid 
open to the old. We would call it Co- 
lumbia, as an everlasting testimonial 
to heroic virtue, as a memento to the 
child, to the scholar, to every man, of 
the reward which the world finally be- 
stows on greatness. 

The balance of difficulties, then, is 
in favor of doing now that justice to 
Columbus, which his contemporaries 
denied, and which Europe has been too 
tardy in making good. If the difficul- 
ties even were only equal, the oppor- 
tunity of doing this justice should de- 
termine our choice. But, fortunately, 
they are not so. We are in the infancy 
of our existence asa nation. We have 
already placed ourselves in power by 
the side of the oldest and strongest 
nations. But we have a literature to 
create, tastes to form. In this grow- 
ing state we receive impressions rea- 
dily. This is the time, if ever, to ac- 
complish so great, so noble a purpose. 
The occasion is urgent. We cannot 
remain as we are; we must choose; 
Wwe must take a new name for the 
United States, or a new name for the 
continents of North and South America. 
Which is easier? Which is better ? 
We have tried to answer. The work 
is already half done. It requires but 
little effort to perfect it. 

In connection with this subject, we 
have something to say of proper names 
generally in this country. If one were 
to judge us by the names he sees upon 
our maps, he would be apt to think 
that the Americans had no originality, 
and no taste. Instead of the old Indian 
names, which had a signification relat- 
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ing to the places,—instead of new 
names, appropriate to the places they 
are given to, we have the names of the 
towns of the old world, thrown at ran- 
dom, without the least regard to their 
real signification, or their appropriate- 
ness to the new places,—and what is 
worse, the names of classical heroes 
sprinkled, as if by chance, upon the 
maps. The process of settlement is 
going on so fast in this country that it 
is very natural the settlers shoal be 
sometimes puzzled to get names for 
their new townships; and when the 
matter happens to fall into the hands of 
incompetent persons, it need not sur- 
prise us that they should make mis- 
takes of taste. But there is something 
so barbarous and ridiculous in giving 
the name of some old capital or 
hero to a certain number of square 
miles in the wilderness, that no per- 
son, however ignorant, is excusable 
for it. 

Somebody has said that the military 
tract, in New York, must have been 
named by a drunken pedagogue. Cer- 
tainly no person of taste could have 
had anything to do with it. Those 
names mar one of the richest portions 
of the State. Beautiful scenery glad- 
dens the valleys, and is reflected trom 
the lakes of the district. But the 
name frightens away, by its striking 
unfitness, all poetical ideas. Who 
can have agreeable associations with 
townships that have stolen such names 
as Pompey, Lysander, Manlius, and 
Cicero? 

Not so ridiculous and uncouth, but 
still most inappropriate are the names 
of places in the old world. In the 
place of their origin they have a 
meaning. Take, for instance, Fal- 
mouth—that is, the mouth of the river 
Fal. A town is_ settled in Ame- 
rica, not at the mouth of a river Fal, 
nor of any river, but in the interior, 
perhaps, beyond the mountains, and it 
is called Falmouth. Here the name 
has no signification. It betrays poverty 
of invention and want of taste, and it 
leads to confusion. If the new Fal- 
mouth should by any chance become 
a place of consequence, the two towns 
might often be confounded. Boston 
in America is a place of greater im- 

ortance, and, therefore, more known 
in the world than Boston in England. 
What a pity that our beautiful Massa- 
chusetts capital had not retained its 
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be done. Lists of Indian names might 
be made out from old maps, from the 
early colonial annals, the histories of 
the southern and western tribes, and 
from the treauies which are yearly 
made with the Indians. If nothing 
else would do, unmeaning compounds 
might be formed a thousand times bet- 
ter than any imported name. From a 
few euphonous syllables an endless 
combination of words might be made, 
as any one will see who will take the 
trouble to try. Take any known 
names, and vary their terminations; or 
any three or four syllables and combine 
them indefinitely. For example, from 
Oneida might be formed Oneidan, Onei- 
dana, Oneidanland; and the three syl- 
lables, War, Ran, Ca, would make in 
Warranca, Warcaran, 
Ranwarca, Rancawar, Cawarran; or 
Lin, Ga, Den, would make Linga- 
den, Lindenga, Galinden, Gadenlin, 
Denlinga, De walin. It might never 
be necessary to make any such words. 


In most cases a name could be obtained 


combination, 


BROOK 
O. Ae I 


Tue subjoined Letter from a highly 
esteemed friend and distinguished lite- 
rary lady, giving some notice of Brook 
Farm, or the Community at West Rox- 
bury, Mass., was addressed to me 
while Editor of the Boston Quarterly 
Review, and would have appeared in 
the last number of that journal, but for 
the want of room. This will explain 
its personal address and allusions. It 
is laid before the readers of the Demo- 
cratic Review, because its details can 
hardly fail to interest them, and be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to 
offer some additional remarks on the 
importance of establishments like that 
of Brook Farm, in working out the 
moral, intellectual, and physical ame- 
lioration of mankind, especially of the 
poorest and most numerous class. 
That there is something defective in 
our social organisms, that mankind are 


susceptible of a far higher degree of 


moral and physical well-being, than 


Questions of Social Amelioration. 
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from the Indian languages, or some na- 
tural object would suggest one; but if 
neither, then it would be better to 
make one, without a signification, than 
one whose signification would mislead, 
and suggest comparisons with very 
different places, or affront good taste. 
Better to coin any words for the occa- 
sion than to plant such words as Cairo, 
Memphis, Sempronius, or any of the 
like, in the American forests. 
American literature is at some future 
and not very distant day, we trust, to 
break forth, like the earth in spring, 
teeming with life, with fragrance, and 
beauty. Let us hope that sweet words 
may be scattered on all her hills and 
villages; that as our associatious with 
Italy are more interesting and poetical, 
because of the beautiful names with 
which that fair land is studded, so our 
own America may bind our hearts to 


her, not ¢ nly by the love of home and 


the love of country, but the associa- 
tion of pleasant names with pleasant 
Sc nes. 


FARM. 
ROWNSO? 


they have ever yet attained to, has be- 
come a very general conviction, and is 
every day becoming wider and de eper. 
The spread of Christian principles, the 
etrines of the unity of the race, 
human brotherhood, and democratic 
equality, has enlarged men’s hopes, 
and made quite apparent the glaring 
disproportion there 1s everywhere be- 
tween the actual and the possible con- 
dition of mankind. Everywhere do 
men feel that they have not reached 
that social state, which they. are bound 
in religion and in morals to labor to 
realize. Everywhere is the question 
raised, How shall the actual condition 
of mankind be made to correspond to 
the Christian Ideal? How shall be 
introduced that equality of moral and 
physical well-being which is the ex- 
pression of the equality of all men be- 
fore God and the State ? 

This has become, in fact, the one 
great, all-absorbing question of the 
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age. Every man who has the least 
moral Jife, in some form or other asks 
it in deep earnest, and with an anxious 
heart; and whenever it is once raised 
by an individual or a community, it 
will not down at the bidding. We 
may seek to hush the matter up; we 
ray denounce those who boldly chal- 
lenge its discussion ; but it has taken 
so strong a hold on the more ad- 
vanced nations of Christendom, that it 
is useless for us to attempt to blink the 
question; nothing remains for us but 
to meet it, seriously, solemnly, in a 
spirit corresponding to its importance, 
and to give it such answer as best we 
may. The present social condition of 
mankind cannot last for ever; some- 
thing better is reserved for man on 
earth, than he ever yet has found. 
How shall he obtain it? Various an-+ 
swers have been given, from time to 
time, which it may be well in passing 
briefly to notice. 

The first of these answers worthy 
of our attention is the CLericaL an- 


swer, usually given in the words of 
Jesus, “ Seek first the kingdom of 


heaven and its righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


This answer is true from the point of 


view from which it was originally 
given; but as commonly interpreted 
in these days, it is not sufficiently 


practical. What is the “kingdom of 


heaven?” What is it to“ seek” it? 
Where and how is it to be sought? 
In what consists its righteousness ? 
How is that righteousness to be ob- 
tained ? Unquestionably we are to 
seek the kingdom of heaven, and its 
righteousness ; but is there any differ- 
ence between doing this, and seeking 


the moral and payee al well-being of 


mankind on earth? That we are also 
to seek the kingdom of heaven by 
seeking to make all men obey the new 
commandment which Jesus gave us, 
namely, that we love one another as he 
loved us, is unquestionably true; but 
how are we to make all men love one 
another, and be willing to die for one 
another, as Jesus did for us? The 
Clerical answer is rather an exhortation 
to seek an answer to the question 
rais sed, than the answeritself. 

A second answer may be termed 
aa Erntca AL, insisted upon mainly by 
moralists, philanthropists, and espe- 
cially by those who follow theories 
rather than experience. It is variously 


given, but in our times most frequently 
im the words self-trust, self-reliance, 
self-control, SELF-CULTURE. Its essen- 
tial feature is man’s sufficiency for him- 
self, and, therefore, that he must work 
out, by his own isolated, unaided 
a: his own salvation, whether 
temporal or ete roal. It implies Ideal- 
ism in philosophy, Egoism in morals, 
Individualism in politics, and Ni tural 
ism in religion ; ahd j is, therefore, neces- 
sarily atheistical in its spirit and ten- 
dency. But man is not sufficient for 
himself. He cannot perform any act, 
even the slightest, external or internal, 
save in conjunction with what is not 
or gee He is the subject that acts, 
and, therefore, cannot be the object on 
whic h he acts. He that cultivates 
must be other than he who its culti- 
vated. We never cultivate ourselves 
by direct efforts at self-culture; we 
cultivate one another,—ourselves only 
in seeking to cultivate others. Thisis 
what is implied in the fact that we are 
social beings; that we can live and 
grow only in the bosom of society 

The whole of this answer proceeds 
on a false assumpti n. We form only 
to a limited extent our own characters, 
They are in a great measure the re- 
sult of circumstances over which, as 
isolated individuals, we have and can 
have no control. Much depends on 
who were our parents and ancestors; 
on the community in which we are 
born and brought up; on the early 
training we receive; the early bias 
given to our minds and affections; and 
the habits we are suffered to contract 
before we are old enough to reflect and 


judge for ourselves. Evil communica- 


tions corrupt good manners; and good 
communications purify corrupt man- 
ners. Whenso much depends on that 
over which we can exercise at best only a 
feeble control, and in general no control 
at all, what is the use of talking about 


selfculture? Weare all members of 


one body; the whole body must suffer 
with each of its members, and each 


member with the b dy. In this isola- 
? 


tion, presupposed by the doctrine of 


self-culture, no man lives or can live. 


The lot of each man is, for time and 
eternity, bound up with that of all 
men. 

The advocates of se/f-culture, as the 
medium of social regeneration, proceed 
on the hypothesis that the evils man- 
kind endure are merely an aggregate 
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of individual evils, the result, in all 
cases, of individual ignorance and vice. 
But this hypothesis, in the sense they 
affirm it, is without any foundation. 
Mankind is not a mere aggregation of 
individuals. ‘The race is older than 
individuals, and is the parent of indi- 
viduals: for individuals are nothing 
but the various phenomena through 
which, or by means of which, the race 
manifests itself. Society also is older 
than individuals, and by virtue of the 
one life which runs through all men, 
making them all one in the unity of 
the race, has its unity, and a sort of 
entity of its own, by which it is supe- 
rior to individuals, and does and can 
survive them. There are very few 
evils that spring from the depravity of 
isolated wills, or that mere private mo- 
rality, stopping with the isolated indi- 
vidual, can cure. What we complain 
of in the actual condition of mankind 
is the result of no one caus se; has been 
produced by nobody in particular; but 
is the growth of ages, the product 
of causes as old and as wide as 
the race, and as diversified as its 
members. It is idle, then, to sup- 
pose that any one individual can, 
even in his own individual case, 
throw off the burthen which all hu- 
manity has been through all its exist- 
ence engaged in placing upon his 
shoulders. Individuals, be they never 
so enlightened and virtuous, must suf- 
fer, the world being as it is. The 
wickedness of one man carries mourn- 
ing and desolation to hundreds, nay, 
thousands of hearts. A single bad law, 
touching social and political economies, 
enforced by the supreme authority of 
the state, makes the great mass of the 
people poor and wretched for hundreds 
of generations. Who can estimate the 
amount of public and private wrong 
individual vice, crime, poverty, and 
suffering, occasioned by the combined 
influence of our banking and so-called 
protective systems? Ages will not 
undo the mischief they have done. 
Their deteriorating effects will be felt 
on this country, and, therefore, on the 
whole human race, in a degree, as long 
as we are a people. Private virtues 
are no doubt the great matter, the one 
thing needful; but it is only when the ny 
are directed to the removal of the de- 
pravities of the social state that they 
become efficient agents in the amelior- 
ation of mankind. 





Another mistake is involved in this 
theory of self-culture. Its advocates 
allege that knowledge is power, and 
infer that a man can always take care 
of himself if he only be enlightened. 
This is only another phase of the same 
notion, that all the causes of evil are 
purely individual, and may be easily 
removed by each individual, so far as 
himself is concerned. Knowledge is 
no doubt power; and I, if I am the 
only enlightened man in the communi- 
ty, can make all the rest labor for me; it 
is power also, if all the community are 
enlightened and direct their efforts to 
organic amelioration. But knowledge 
cannot prevent a man from being hun- 
gry, from having the heart-ache, nor 
his coat from becoming rusty or thread- 
bare. Suppose all your operatives in 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and 
Lowell, should become as knowing as 
Locke or Newton, the factory system 
remaining all the time unchanged, and 
they continuing to be operatives still, 
how much would their material con- 
dition be improved? ‘Their sufferings 
would be increased a hundred-fold. 
The nearer the condition of brutes you 
can keep men and women, if they are 
to be treated as brutes, the greater the 
service you do them, Individuals un- 
doubtedly rise by means of knowledge 
from avery low estate ; butit is usually 
only by making their knowledge the 
means of laying under contribution the 
labors of others. 

Nor is this all. It is impossible to 
practise, however enlightened or well 
disposed we may be, all the Christian 
virtues in society as it is now organ- 
ized. Consider two men about to make 
a bargain, endeavoring to do by each 
as each would be done by, while each 
is doing his best to observe the max- 
im, buy cheap and sell dear, with- 
out which, trade on which so much 
now depends could not prosper 
at all! Do I observe the Christian law 
of love, and treat a man as I would be 
treated, treat him as my brother, when 
I make him my servant,—my hired 
servant if you will,—my drudge, whom 
[ must needs consider unfit to sit with 
me at my table, or mingle with my 
friends in the drawing-room? Yet 
I can live in society as it is, only on 
condition that I so treat him. There 
is not a luxury I enjoy, searcely a ne- 
cessary of life I obtain, but has cost 
the tears, the groans, the agony, the 
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blood, or—which is worse—the bru- 


talization, of some brother for whom 
Christ died,who was made with arich 
undying nature. Think of this, ye who 
recline on your soft couches, tread the 
rich carpets of Turkey, and receive the 
light through purple silks of India ! 
After all, our main inquiry is as to 
the means of ameliorating the condition 
of the poorest and most numerous 
class. These have no time nor oppor- 
tunity for self-culture, even admitting 


1} a - t 
ilts aavocates as- 


self-culture to be al 
sume. I know what they who have al- 
ways had leisure, and have always 
been in easy circumstances, may al- 
lege; but I know also, how extremely 
difficult it is for a man to work twelve 
or fourteen hours out of twenty-four, 
or even ten, and have any power for 
intellectual pursuits. Here and there 
one may do the labor and study too; 
but in most cases, only by the loss « 
health and almost of reason itself. 
Tired nature demands rest, ar 
working-man, when his work for the 
day is over, especially when he works 
with as much intensity as he does in 
most Protestant countries, must lie 
down and sleep, or keep himself awake 
by artificial stimulants. The history 
of the laboring classes in all ages an 
all countries, proves this beyond al 
question. Cultivation to any consid- 
erable extent is compatible only with 
leisure and easy circumstances. In- 


stead, then, of enjoining culture as the 


} 
] 
L 


means of social amelioration, we 

SiOULC e ec we a neli ration as the 

hould effect tl } t} 
oan 7 1 ont . 

condition of the culture. 
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0. rhe third answer worth consid- 
. . } Po} a rr}: 
ering, is that of the Porrrictans. This 


implies in this country the complete 
establishment of what may be termed 
democracy, or more delinitely, polztical 
democracy. This consists in making 
every man, who has not by crime or 
misdemeanor forfeited his manhood, 
an equal member of the state or body 
p litic ;—that is to say, in the estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage and e/i- 
gihal ly. But these we alrea iy have es- 
tablished so far as they can practically 
affect the quesuon under considera- 
tion; yet they do not prove to be the 
sovereign remedy it was hoped they 
] 








would. The evil 
ist here as well as in Europe, and 
every day become more wide-spread 
and intense. New England and the 
northern Middle States, in their factory 


s complained of ex- 


system, are rapidly reproducing Old 
England; and thus far experience 
proves that the more extended the 
suffrage, the greater will be the influ- 
ence and the more certain the triumph 
of wealth, or rather of the business 
classes. The great mass of our ope- 
ratives are every day losing somewhat 

heir independence, and sinking into 
the servile condition of the operatives 
of the old world. Every day does 
something to prepare them to be the 
mere tools of those who have the dis- 
position and the skill to use them. We 
may deny this; we may flatter the 
people; talk of their intelligence, vir- 
tue, firmness, and incorruptibleness; 
but we shall do well to remember the 
election of 1840,—an election which 


Is a iucia comme! tary on many pe pu- 


lar theories, full of instruction to those 
V el past learnin Chat elee- 
tion ¢ n LLes this mucho that 
when the leading business inte s of 
‘ ry unite. t) rposes 
l ( intry t { ¥ ih iv! ry} ( 
riaring Land it thie litat 
ul sis ve ematica 

le | » th na th 
friends of the } e ver erally se¢ 
th and d pl re i y seek to 

, 
remedy it by { I EDI N 
The people, say tl e honest, but 
+] ; } eS 
they are deceived ; y mean right, 
but they are misled by ambitious and 
designing politicians, by corrupt and 

eo] : 11 

seilsh men pu icss \ Il en- 
lightenthem. We must educate them, 
so thal thes Si il KNOW V it are ner 
rights and their interes W | 
\ the 1¢ i \ 1 Sul ( id 
evil lies no deeper tha he people’s 
jonorance ol the rignts % 1 er ts? 
The peop: are S$ a mas no doubt 
tolerab i est and Well-meaning; 
bu they are! lree to a according 


to their own convictions. The result 


of ane ion is rarely determined by 
the wisdom { V1 1 the intelli- 
rence of the great mass of the ele s 
It is time for us to cease this mischiev- 
ous nonsene we have been for so long 
a time in tl habit of uttering about 
! wisd } 1¢, i} ( 7 ( 
of the pe ( Were we in Europe 
and d l we Ul nd by Live ‘ 
the unprivileged many, in distinction 
from the privil ed few, there would 


be some meaning in what we say; for 


. .2 2 $4 1 j 
it would linply that these upprivueged 
many are as mpetent to the manage- 
ment of their own aflairs, as the few 
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are to mana¢e their affairs for them, and 
better too; which is unquestionably a 
truth. But here, where there are no 
privileged orders, where the term peo- 
ple means, not as in Europe, the ple- 
beians, but the whole mass of the pop- 
ulation, whether rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, refined or unrefined, 
these praises of the people are worse 
than idle. ‘The result of an election 
here, I think I may say, is invariably 
determined by the necessities which 
grow out of the condition and relation 

of the mass of A electors, and wou! id 
be the same, the political and domes- 
t remaining unchanged, 
whatever the extent to which you 
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should carry the education of the people. 

Formerly, before the banking and 
pl tective systems had de stroved 
our old system of Home Industry, the 
mass of our people were independent; 
because there rarely intervened any in- 


terest between the interest ¢ f the con- 
sumer and that of the prod 

consumer was the employer, and con- 
sumption and production regulated 
each other, in each immediate neigh- 


borhood, without being dependent on 
the general state of trade throughout 
the world. Now, the c nsumer ceases 
In a great measure to be the dir 

employer. The employer is now a 
middle man, capitalist, speculator, fac- 
tor, or, as the French call him, /’entre- 
preneur, who comes between the pro- 
du ind im [ will not 
say tha hange is unfavorable to 
the ¢ ea ise vealt ma l- 
tion. Int ht of what 1 po- 
litical economy, which interests itself 
in the question of the production of 
wealth, rath than in the hapniness of 
the ( [ will : iy but is 
should erarded as a prog yet 
touchir lependence of the - 
pie, it makes all the difference in the 
world. Say, lamashoemaker. Un- 
der the I m I made shoes for the 
con ind received in exchangt 


| 
needed for the support of myself and 
family ; [ was as independent as 
because if he did not empl Vy me he 
must ¢o without shoes: and he as in- 
dependent as I, because if I would not 
make his shoes I must want the means 
of subsistence. Now I am employed 
tomakesh es, Not DecaUs >my empi be 
er must have them or beset iI 
because he would dacive a profit tte mm 
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my labor. Consequently, whenever he 
can derive no profit from my labor, he 
will cease toemploy me. Consumers 
buy shoes because they need them, and 
must buy them whether they buy them 
cheap or dear; but the shoe-dealer will 
contract for the making of shoes only 
when he can sell, or has a reasonable 
prospect of selling them, at an advance. 
He believes that to enable him ‘to do 
this, the Government must adopt what 
is called the protective policy. I must 
support this policy, or the policy that 
enables him to derive a profit from my 
labors asa shoemaker, or else he must 
cease to employ me, and then how am 
I to find — means of subsistence for 
myself, my wife, and children? Here 
is the diffi Beulty. The employer of the 
operative, and the purchaser of the 
surplus produce of the farmer, what I 
eall the business man, may be an en- 
lightened, honest and benevolent indi- 
vidual, but he cannot do business un- 
less he can derive a profit from it. The 
new relations created by the banking 
and protective systems have however 
rendered him absolutely indispensable 
both to the pri ducers and the « opera- 
tives. Hence the necessity imposed 
up mn both producers and operatives to 
support that policy which will enable 
him to derive a profit from employing 
the labor of the one, and from buying 
the produce of the other. Both of 
these classes to a very considerable ex- 
tent become dependent on the busi- 
ness class. Now, you may educate 
as much as you please, but so long as 
this dependence remains, your elections 
will have virtually but one terraina- 
tion. The business n, not through 
their wickedness, not through their in- 


ordinate selfishness,—for the business 


class is as enlightened, as liberal, and 
as high-minded as any class of the 
eople,—but through laws which even 
hey c: annot contro 1, become the actual 
rulersof the community. It is useless 
to contend caeaials them. True wis- 
dom consists, not in endeavoring politi- 
cally to wrest the power from their 
crasp, butin so constituting the state, 
I 


Y 
i 
' 
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that one ranch of business is always 
able to interpose an effectual veto on 
the etlorts of another to obtain any 
exclusive privilege or undue advantage. 

[am far from intending in these re- 
marks to undervalue the importance of 
a well-ordered commonwealth, or to 
speak lightly of universal suffrage or 
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universal education, for both of which 
I have contended when to do so was 
less popular than it is now. Every 
man, who can substantiate his claim to 
be a man, should be admitted an equal 
member of the body-politic under 
the dominion of which he was born; 
and that community which neglects 
to bestow the best education in its 
power on all its children, of what- 
ever condition, and of both sexes, for- 
feits its right to punish the offender. 
What I mean is simply that universal 
suffrage, and universal education, do 
not give us the power we need to in- 
troduce the moral and physical equal- 
ity demanded. We must change our 
political and domestic economies be- 
fore they can effect anything; and 
they who suppose universal suffrage 
and education able to effect the change 
needed in these economies, overlook the 
laws which grow out of them, and 


which override all the other laws of 


the commonwealth, and in a majority 
of cases of individual action. These 
economies must be changed by other 
agents than suffrage and education. 

4. The fourth answer is that of the 
Porrricat Economists, and is some- 
times expressed by the term Free 
Trape. So far as it concerns trade in 
its strict technical sense, I certainly 
am an advocate for its entire freedom. 
Nothing can exceed the absurdity, un- 
less it be the wickedness, of the so 
called protective or American system. 
Sut the principle of free trade is some- 


times extended beyond the province of 


trade proper, to man’s whole inter- 
course with man. Its advocates con- 
tend that government is a necessary 
evil, and therefore the less of it the 
better. Its sole province is to main- 
tain an open field and fair play to indi- 
vidual enterprise. ‘This is the Jaissez- 
faire doctrine, and was maintained 
with great force and consistency by the 
lamented William Leggett. It pre- 
supposes that in all the concerns of life 
FREE COMPETITION between individuals 
will regulate everything, produce just- 
ice, harmony, universal well-being. 
To the Gospel principle of Love, it op- 
poses the principle of Competition, and 
bids each look out for himself. If all 
men were born with equal powers and 
capacities, moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical, and could all, from the first mo- 
ment of existence, be placed in circum- 
stances precisely equal, so that no one 
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should have any natural or artificial 
advantage over another, this doctrine 
would have some degree of plaus sibility, 
although even then it would be fatal to 
all social as to all political order; but 
diverse and unequalas men are by na- 
ture and condition, no greater calamity 
could befall a people than the serious 
attempt to carry it out in practice. It 
is nothing but the doctrine of pure In- 
dividualism, which is the principle of 
anarchy, confusion, war. (Government 
is nota ne cessary evil, finding tS @X- 
cuse only in man’s depravity; but is a 
great good, and a necessary organ of 
society for the maintenance of its own 
rights, and the performance of its own 
duties. It has more to do than merely 
to protect individuals ; ithasa positive 
work to perform for the common weal. 
The saying that “the world has been 
governed too much,” I am far from ac- 
cepting. There has not been too much 
government, but wrong government, 
government falsely instituted, and mal- 
administered. Freedom does not con- 
sist in the absence of government, but 
in the presence of a government that 
ordains and secures it. Liberty is al- 
ways the result of authority, the crea- 
ture of civil society, and impossible 
without it. No doubt much should be 
left to the individual; but all true gov- 
ernment consists in such a constitution 
of society as leaves each individual to 
move on freely without obstruction so 
long as he keeps in the right line of 
duty, but compels him to feel, the mo- 
ment he attempts to depart from that 


line, that the way is hedged up, and 
that he cannot proceed a single step. 
But without insisting on these views of 


government, which are not precisely 
those of any party in this country, the 
doctrine of free trade, meaning thereby 
anything beyond the opposite of the 
restrictive and mono poly system,—the 
doctrine, as itis sometimes called, of free 
competition,—we must all admit cannot 
introduce or preserve the equality we 
are in pursuit of, unless we can secure 
to all equal chances. Equal chances 
imply equal starting points. Doweall 
start equal? Has he who is born to no 
inheritance but the gutter, an equal 
chance with him who is born toa good 
education, an honorable name, and a 
competent estate ¢ 

The fifth answer is that of the 
Socrauists. This is subdivided into 
the agrarian, the no-property, and 
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the community doctrines. Of the 
agrarians we have in this country very 
few,ifany. The project of introducing 
a better state of society by an equal 
division of property, finds with us no 
advocates. ‘Thomas Skidmore, since 
deceased, some years ago, | in his 
“Rights of Man to Property,” a work 
of very considerable ability, makes 
something of an approach to it; but 
my own scheme, which made so much 
noise in 1840, and which was called 
agrarianism, was nothing like it; for 
it concerned merely the reappropria- 
tion to individuals of that which had 
ceased to be property, through default 
of ownership, and was merely a pro- 
ject to m diy or change our probate 
laws. The agrarian scheme would 
accomplish nothing, even were it us : 
avadse were property m: ide equal t O- 
day, with the existing inequality in 
men’s powers and capacities, it would 
soon become as unequal again as ever. 
M eee the right to property is sa- 
cred, and the Legislature has no right to 
disturb it. The Legislature has dis- 
cretionary power only over that 
portion of property which becomes va- 
cant through default of ownership, 
whether by the death or abandonment 
of the proprietor. It may say how 
that shall be reappropriated. But this 
at any one time is but a very small 
portion of the whole property of any 
community. 

The no-property doctrine has but 
few advocates. It is sometimes set 
forth by philanthropists who are deeply 
impressed with the doctrine of Chris- 
tian beneficence. From the fact that 
my neighbor, who has the ability, is 
bound in Christian love to administer 
to my necessities, it has been inferred 
that therefore I have a right to that 
portion of his property which I need 
more than he. Justice, says Godwin, 
is reciprocal. What it is just for my 
neighbor to give me, it is unjust for 
him to withhold; and what it is unjust 
for him to withhold from me, I have a 
right to claim as my due. But this 
would banish from the world all such 
Virtues as generosity, charity, and gra- 
titude. I have the right, if I have the 
means, to be generous, and Iam no 
doubt guilty if I do not relieve the 
wants of my brother, as far as I have 
the ability ; butI am not accountable to 
him. If do not, Iam not to be con- 
demned as unjust; but as ungenerous, 
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unfeeling, inhuman. Moreover, admit 
that he who has the greatest need 
has the best right of property in what 
[ possess, who shall be the judge of 
this greater need? If he, then no se- 
curity for property; then no industry ; 
then no production; and then all must 
starve together. If I am the judge, it 
amounts to acknowledging in me the 
right of property. 

The community doctrine is also sub- 
divided. We have, first, the answer as 
given by Owen and his followers, se- 
condly, as given by Fourier and his disci- 
ples; and thirdly, as given in the experi- 
ment at Brook Farm. Owen’s system 
was discordant. In all matters except 
property, it was a system of pure indi- 
vidualism ; in property it was the de- 
nial of all individualism. Individual- 
ism cannot co-exist with a community of 
property. Either individualism will 
triumph and dissolve the community, 
or the community will triumph and 
absorb the individual. The first was 
the actual result of Mr. Owen’s experi- 
ment at New Harmony ; the last 
would have been the result had he sue- 
ceeded in fairly introducing his sys- 
tem. Mr. Owen also overlooked the 
necessity of marriage laws to restrain 
the passions and preserve the family ; 
and of religion to kindle holy aspira- 
tions, to ex xalt the sentime nts, and pro- 
duce a community of feeling. Theex- 
verience of the race may be said to 
late demonstrated, that no scheme of 
social organization will succeed which 
does not recognize as its basis, indivi- 
dual property ; civil law, or the State; 
and religion, or the Church. 

Of Fourier [ must speak with some 
diffidence, not having as yet been able 
to submit to the drudgery of fully mas- 
tering his system. Heseems, however, 
to have taken juster views of man and 
society than Mr. Owen; but his meta- 
physics, though broad and comprehen- 
sive, are often unsound ; and his theo- 
dicea, or theodicy, is, if we understand 
it, nothing but material pantheism, a 
polite name for atheism. He denies, 
at least according to his able and inde- 
fatigable American interpreter, Mr. 
Brisbane, the progress of humanity, 
and proceeds on the assumption of 
that greatest of all absurdities, the per- 
fection of nature. The only progress 
he admits for man, is simply a pro- 
gress in his power over external nature. 
This progress may be completed in 
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time; the race then will be thrown 
out of work, come to a stand-still, 
which is only another name for its 
death. Moreover, his scheme is too 
mechanical, making of the phalanx 
not a living organism, but a huge ma- 
chine. It is withal too complicated, 
and too difficult to be introduced, to 
meet the wants of our people. Its de- 
tails are not always satisfactory. Its 
operations will fail to diminish inequal- 
ity in wealth or condition. Too much 
goes to capital, not enough to labor. 
How obtain equality or anything ap- 
proaching it, when capital draws four 
twelfths, “skill three tweltt hs, and labor 
only five twelfths? Then again how 
measure skill? Skill has various de- 
grees. How determine these several 


degrees? And shall every degree of 


skill be rewarded alike? If we make 
skill one of the bases of the distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry, wl 
prevent the perpetuation of the very 
evils we are seeking to redress? Sxill, 
which comes under the head of spirit- 
ual superiority, belongs to the commu- 
nity. If God has made me with ta- 
lent and capacity superior to my bro- 
ther, it is not that he would confer on 
me a personal advantage, and enable 
me to lay his labor under contribution ; 
but that he would impose upon me the 
duty of performing more valuable ser- 
vices to the community of which we 
are both members. Nor am I quite 
satisfied with the rank assigned to wo- 
man in = Phalanx. In every reor- 
ganization of society, which shall be 
an eae e on society as it now is, the 
equality of the sexes must be recog- 
nized, and male and female labor re- 
ceive the same compensation. I say 


i 
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equali ty of the sexes, without inten 
ing to deny that the talents of the 
sexes as well as their appropriate 
spheres in life are different. Equality 
does not exclude diversity. Woman 
should not handle the spac de and mat- 
tock, nor man the distaff; nor would 
there be wisdom in shutting up man 
in the nursery and sending woman to 
the legislature. Each sex has - pe- 
culiar talents and virtues, and its ap- 
propriate sphere of duty ; but yet ‘the re 
is no reason why one should be placed 
above or below the other, or receive a 
higher or a lower rate of compensation 
for its labors. 

For my part, Iam disposed to regard 
with altogether more favor the estab- 
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lishment at Brook Farm, which seems 
to me to escape all the objections we 
have raised against Owen and Fourier, 
It is simple, unpretending, and pre- 
sents itself by no means as a grand 
scheme of world reform, or of social 
organization. Its founder,—and I speak 
from personal know ene for it has 
been my happiness to enjoy for years 
his friendship and instruction,—is a 
man of rare —_ ments, one of our 
best scholars, and : metaphysician 
second to no one “ ** No 
man amongst us is batter acquainted 


with the various plans of world-reform 


p 
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which have been projected, from Pla- 
to’s Republic to Four rier’s Phalanx; 
but this establishment seems to be 
ult, not of oe theorizing, bu 
ple y s of his soul as a 
i ( He felt himself 
ial ore lZa- 
m pra aiw i ) 
concept of ( Nii) It 
could not maintain with | brethren 
those relations of love and equality 
vhich he felt were also needful to him 
for his own intellectual and moral 
growth and well-being. loved by 
this feeling, | it tor ! | 
] mn thn lh th Which V id 
respond to it, enable him to worship 
God and love his brother, and to live 
with his br oa in a truly Christian 
manner. A few men and women, of 
like views and feelings, : iped them- 
\ i i in j heit Ij 
but r friend ai ther,a he 
community at Brook Farm was insti- 
tuted 
The viet Ss, lee \\ 1 
these men and v e those of t 
great) { | Christian inl 
ties i I wmner a V 5 
f it | k F \ 
l 1 in y ere \i- 
ed to every\ ré = 
ducing such an « hment is ex- 
ceedingly natural a simple lhe 
theory to be comprehended is the Gos- 
pel Law or Love, and the rule to be 
-rseiraaet iS HON ALL MEN, and treat 


each man as a brother, whatever his 
occupation. In other words, the com- 
munity is an attempt to reaiize the 
Christian Ideal, and to do this by esta- 
blishing truly Christian relations be- 
tween the members and the commu- 
nity and between member and mem- 


ber, 
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To make this experiment requires 
no rupture with society as it is; im- 
poses no necessity of protesting against 
any existing organism. Men and wo- 
men may engage in it without forego- 
ing any of the relations they already 
hold with society. This is a great re- 
commendation. Owen and Fourier 
are too radical. They propose, with 
“malice aforethought,” the reorgan- 
jzation of society. This community 
yropose no such thing. They do not 
break the law of continuity. The 
transition from what is to what they 
are attempting is easy and natural. 

A community on the plan of Fourier 
or of Owen aims to be a little world in 
itself, and to be a complete substitute 
for the larger associations of the State 
and the Church. Communities like this 
at West Roxbury leave the State and 
Church standing in all their necessity 
and force. They are mere aggrega- 
tions of families, asa family is an ag- 
gregation of individuals; as the family 
is more than an aggregation, as it is in 
some degree an organism, having its 
own life cad unity, so, also, is the 
community m than an aggregation 
of families, it a one body, has life 
and unity of its own; but is, after all, 
like the family, a member of a larger 
whole. It enlarges the sphere of the 
family, or rather seeks not to supersede 
the ties of blood, but to extend the fa- 
mily feeling and relations, if I may so 
speak, beyond these ties. It essen- 
tially breaks the family caste, while it 
preserves the family inviolate. This 
is aconsummation much to be wished. 
The family is and should be sacred: 
but the family caste, to borrow the 
expression of M. Leroux, is one of the 
scourges of humanity. 

The community feeling is intro- 
duced, but without destroying the in- 
dividual. Individual property is reeog- 
nized and secured, But by making 
time, not skill nor intensity, the basis 
according to which the compensation 
of labor is determined, and by eating 
at a common table, and laboring in 
common and sharing in common the 
advantages of the individual excellence 
there may be in the community, 
the individual feeling is subdued, and 
while suffered to remain as a spring 
to industry, it is shorn of its power to 
encroach on the social body. So far 
as I can judge there will be in this 
establishment rarely any clashing be- 
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tween individuals and the commu- 
nity. 

Establishments like this are easily 
introduced. Owen and Fourier require 
immense outlays for the commence- 
ment of their schemes. A Phalanx 
cannot well go into operation without 
a capital of half a million. A simple 
establishment like the one at Brook 
Farm has gone into operation with less 
than five thousand dollars, and would 
be able to do well with ten or twenty 
thousand. This is a very great consi- 
deration. Fourierism is obliged to 
enlist in its scheme heavy capitalists, 
and in order to enlist them, is obliged 
to make the investment of capital in 
the Phalanx desirable as a business 
operation ; which can be done only at 
the expense of labor. But the most 
desirable thing is not to find out a pro- 
itable investment for capital, but a 
ready means by which they who have 
no capital can place themselves in such 
relations that by their mutual labor 
and support, they can secure all the 
real conveniences and advantages of 
the highest civilisation. This may be 
done on the plan of Brook Farm. An 
outlay of fifteen or jtwenty thousand 
dollars will enable some twenty or 
thirty families to associate, and by their 
industry to sustain themselves in com- 
petence and independence, "and to se- 
cure to their children the advantages 
of the choicest education, and them- 
selves all the pleasures and enjoyments 
of the most refined society. 

It is proper, however, to remark, 
that Brook Farm is not an establish- 
ment for the indolent, nor for those 
who are in need of charity. It 
is an INpusTRIAL EsTaBLIsHMENT. In- 
dustry is its basis and its object. It is 
established on the principle that man 
must obtain his bread by the sweat of 
his face. ‘This must be borne in mind 
in attempting like establishments. The 
founder of this establishment very justly 
remarks: ‘‘ Every community should 
have its leading purpose, some one 
main object to which it directs its ener- 
gies. Weare a company of teachers. 
The branch of industry which we pur- 
sue as our primary object, and chief 
means of support, is teaching. Others 
may be companies of manufacturers or of 
agriculturists; or may engage in some 
particular branch of manufacture or of 
agriculture. Whatever the branch of 
industry agreed upon, it will be neces« 
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sary to make that the principal object 
of pursuit, as the only way in which 
unity and efficiency can be secured to 
the labors of the community.” 

Of the advantages of associated and 
attractive industry there is no occasion 
tospeak, They are well known, and 
have been ably presented by Mr, Bris- 
bane, in the pages of this Journal and 
elsewhere. ‘The common merit, and 
the chief merit of the schemes of 
Owen and Fourier, is in their propos 
ing associated and attractive industry. 
‘These Mr. Ripley secures at Brook 
Farm, without their complicated ma- 
chinery,and multiplicity of details,—of 
details often frivolous; at any rate for- 
eign to the habits, tastes, and convic- 
tions of the American people. Fami- 
lies of moderate means associating in 
this way, by their union and codpera- 
tion may obtaia an industrial and pe- 
cuniary independence to which they 
cannot aspire under existing social re- 
lation What we most want, is 
such an arrangement as shall secure 
to every man a competence as the r 
ward of his industry, and which shall 
render industry in any or all of 
branches com pe itible with the highest 
moral and intellectual culture, and the 
greatest delicacy and refinement of 
manners. ‘This we cannot have as 
things are; but this by means of 
sociation on the principles of the Brook 
Farm establishment we may have. 
And when once this is obtained, when 
I am once sure that by the labor of my 
hands I can earn an honest and an hon- 
orable livelihood, and without being 
obliged to forego any of the real ad- 
vantages, pleasures, and refinements of 
society and social intercourse, I shall 
no longer feel that 1 was cursed by my 


Te- 
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Maker, when he commanded me to 
“eat my bread in the sweat of my 
face.” 


There is another point of view in 
which I should like to consider com- 
munities of this kind, had I the time 


and theroom at my command. I mean 
in their relation not only to industry, 
and to domestic and social economies, 


but tothe Cavuren. The day is com- 
ing when we shall learn that we wor- 
ship God only by serving man, and that 
the Church, instead of being a company 
of teachers and exhorters, organize é 
merely to teach men their duty and t 

exhort them to do it, will be a com- 
pany of men and women associating 
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for the express purpose of doing their 
duty ; of worshipping God not in types 
and sh: adows, through symbols, but in 
spirit and in truth, by organizing all 
the relations of life inh: irmony with 
his will. ‘These communities are mo- 
dels of what must hereafier be the 
social elements of the Christian 
Church. It is only by adopting, as 
was in some decree atten oe d orig wis 
nally by the m: , the de- 
mocracy of the Church, seein Ae as a 
branch, if I may f the tem- 
ple service, and thus writing “ holiness 
to Lord ” on all things, as the pre pl et 
says, even on “ the bellsof the horses,” 
that a truly Christian state of society 
will be realized. - vn way we may 
have a true Catholic Church ; a really 
republican state ; a wise political econo- 
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my; an intelligent, virtuous, refined, 
and happy people, 
6 August, 1842. 
- My DEAR Sm: I have made 1V 
Visit to the Community, as it is called, 
at West Roxbury, and find that it more 


than answers the expectation held out 


in that account of it, which appeared 
in the Dial last January. I mean that 
the degree of success already attained, 


is greater than it was there intimated 
it could be, for many years to come. 
[n a pecuniary point of view it is not 
failing, and that is success, considering 
the great embarrassments under which 
they began. There are 

sociates. Had each of these been able 
to contribute one thousand dollars 
a-piece, they would be at this moment 


seventeen 


nS. 


under no embarrassment at all, but in- 
stead of that, not one third of the sum 
was contributed. For thecost of their 
farm, as I understood it, they are pay- 
ing interest; but by means of the farm 


and the school, the y are able to pay 
this interest and to feed themselves: 
although there are seventy people 
ready there, and the number will be 


one hundred in the course of the win- 


ter. The joining of a few associates 
or even one with some money, would 
render them quite independent. But 
they feel they have gained so much 
morally and intellectually, by having 
been so poor, as to have had none 


join but those to whom the accom- 
plishment of the Jdea appears worth 
working and suffering for, 


that it is no 
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longer to be feared, that they will be 
tempted to receive among them any, of 
whom money is the chief recommen- 
dation. They prefer to sacrifice many 
conveniences, to endangering the social 
and ideal character of their company. 
Several mechanics who have been 
hired to do jobs upon the place, I mean 
carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
tailors, have at first expressed them- 
selves amazed, that people should go 
together, of such apparent inequality, 
and make a common cause, and share 
the fruits of their labors equally among 
themselves; but after seeing the ope- 
ration for weeks, they have desired to 
join, and to forego some of the income 
they were already receiving from their 
trades, in order to have the enjoyment, 
the moral advantage, and the intellec- 
tual improvement, of a social life on 
principles so consistently democratic 
and Christian ; and more especially, in 
order to have all their children have 
every advantage of education to which 
their abilities can do justice. I speak 
of facts. The association has actually 
under consideration such propositions. 
Also, one of the farmers, the most 
thriving one, whose farm joins theirs, 
has for the sake of his children made 
them the offer, if they can meet him 
half way, of throwing in his farm and 
becoming one. He would be richer in 
dollars and cents to remainas he is, but 
this additional money could not buy for 
him that education of all his children, 
which he must receive in this commu- 
nity, if he is one of them; to say 
nothing of his own enjoyment and im- 
provement. To me, it is an inspiring 
thought, that they have already showed 
to the agricultural population around 
them, that with the cultivation of the 
earth may be combined an intellee- 
tual and tasteful life, and that the true 
democratic equality may be obtained 
by levelling up, instead of levelling 
down. 


But let me speak of the education in 


detail, and show that the children of 


the actual associates have even greater 
advantages than those sent there, 
thouch for the latter, it is, I think, the 
best school I ever saw. I will begin 
with the a-b-c-d-arians. There is one 
lady among the associates, who loves 
to keep a regular school on the old- 
fashioned plan, with a kind but effi- 
cient discipline of rules and les- 
sons. She has as many of the younger 
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scholars as the parents wish. But 
some parents prefer a different system, 
—in which their children are only con- 
fined a very short time, while they can 
be individually attended to by the 
teacher. And there are among the 
young women, several who take twoor 
three at once—making one litile class, 
and enlist their undivided, unwavering 
attention for an hour, or an hour anda 
half, and then let them play all the 
rest of the day. These children, in 
this way, get more instruction and do 
more intellectual work, than in ordi- 
nary schools, and yet havenone of the 
weariness and bad physical and moral 
elfect of confinement. They are never 
obliged to sit still and do nothing; nor 
do they in this plan become trouble- 
some to others. There is so much 
room, they can spread round, and find 
infinite amusement on the place. I 
never saw children at once so happy 
and so little in the way of other peo- 
ple. There seemed to be great love 
for the little things, in all the men and 
boys, as well as the women ; and I ob- 
served that when the young men went 
to walk in the woods, or about any 
out-of-door occupation, they would let 
two or three children go too, and keep 
their eyeupon them, and so relieve the 
mothers and make the children happy, 
and this without troubling themselves 
either. Children from the ages of nine 
or ten up to thirteen and fourteen, go 
to the schcolof a gentleman who has 
been a very successful teacher for 
many years, and understands the drill- 
ing processes, But of this class also, 
if there are any, whose parents, on ac- 
count of their health, or peculiar genius, 
or sex, Wish to receive separate atten- 
tion, there are found those who will 
attend to them in the desirable way. 
Then there is a very fine teacher of 
Greek, and another of Latin, and an- 
other of Mathematics, among the gene 
tlemen associates. Several teach Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Spanish, and 
I do not know how many other things. 
One lady has classes in History, Moral 
Philosophy, various branches of ele- 
cant literature, and with all her cares, 
(one of which is the care of a house 
of fourteen rooms), she told me she had 
not for more than a year set aside two 
recitations! This will show what 
real method lies under the graceful ex- 
terior, where not mathematical lines, 
but only the curves of beauty appear, 
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This lady told me, too, that never in 
her life had she had so much leisure 
and enjoyment of herself, for hours to- 
gether, and never had the occupations 
of life been so little fatiguing to her. 

I would have you observe that 
grown up persons, as well as children, 
are members of these various classes. 
The workmen in the field partake just 
as much as they please, of these means 
of education. One man, who does as 
much hard work, if not more than any 
one on the place, and who never learnt 
any language, and is forty years old, 
a husband and father, having been 
engaged in a mechanical trade 
all his life, studied German last 
winter, on Ollendorf’s method, with 
the greatest perseverance. They had 
eighty recitations a week, last win- 
ter. All have access also to all the 


books owned by any of the members, 


the most of them being collected in a 
charming room, designated as the 
“ Library,” of which all are free, young 
and old. 

In another common parlor there is a 
piano-forte, and there, in the evening, 
the lovers of music congregate, and 
hear fine music from some of their 
number, sometimes songs, and some- 
times psalms, and sometimes the deep 
music of Beethoven. Mr. J. S. D. 


superintends the musical department of 


the teaching. The very little children 
have to sing by rote; those who are 
old enough, are taught by the Manual 
of the Academy of Musi Instru- 
mental music is also taught to all who 
have the ability and desire to learn. 
It struck me how beautiful it would be, 
if some of those noble Italian exiles 
should go and join their number, who 
could throw in their music and their 
beautiful language, and receive in re- 


turn the realization of the dreams of 


their youth; but all this will come in 
good time. 

To go back to the children. The 
greatest advantage is, that the life isso 
natural, it makes a discipline without 
the ugly forms, Every body works 
and studies, and so the children work 
and study from imitation and in spirit. 
I never saw such habits of disinterest- 
edness—so little personal selfishness. 
Children were requested by all parties 
to do all sorts of things; and if one 
had refused, another would have been 
called upon, as the only rebuke. The 
punishment of appearing selfish, and 
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not being in the general spirit, pre- 
cludes all others. Of course, I do not 
mean to imply that any circumstances 
of social arrangement will destroy all 
moral evil. I know there are those 
which originate in the constitution of 
every finite creature, and which are 
only to be set aside in their principles 
and consequences, by a deep internal 
struggle, where there is no witness but 
God, by whose sovereign mercy alone 
is the great victory accomplished, and 
each individual introduced into “ the 
company of the first born.” But there 
are innumerable social vices, and de- 
formities of character, w oe are exas- 
perated, if not produced, by the un- 
sanctified conventions of our common 
life, and which here do not appear; 
and there is no telling how much more 
those who are good have the advan- 
tage of their goodness, and those who 
are morally inferior are assisted, by liv- 
ing where there is such a general spi- 
rit and such habits among the adults 
Country emp! yments and country sce- 
nery, too, has an immeasurable effect 
upon children’s tempers. I would re- 
peat, that I am not one of those who 
believe that the issues of the human 
constitution, under any earthly circum- 
stances, can be pe rie cle vod ne Ss -—that 
finite creatures can ever be other than 
pensioners of the Love revealed in 
Jesus Christ ; but I do believe that in- 
fancy and youth would shine with mo- 
ral beauty, as a general rule, if society 
and education did their part. Some 
people seem to be dreadfully afraid that 
God will not have anything to forgive, 
and so the doctrine of forgiveness be 
proved unnecessary, if we admit that 
children can grow up, unselfish in their 
habits and love! ‘ly in their general cha- 
racters. Such persons have, it seems 
to me, very little appreciation of the 


depth, and extent, and excellence of 


that Law, the violation of which is 
sin; for it seems to me that we may 
be very high in the scale of excellence, 
in the eyes of our fellow creatures ; our 
faults may be not even perceptible to 
them ; and yet we may be so far below 
that Ideal, which shines into us from 
God, that we shall yet require all the 
comfort of St. Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. I see less self-righte- 
ousness likely to be generated, under 
the views and habits of this commu- 
nity, than ordinarily; and to stand a 
better chance of being corrected. 
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Should man, in the progress of wisdom 
and love, be elevated above all social 
crime and wrong, there will yet, as I 
think, be sin possible to him, great 
enough to have him feel the whole op- 
position between the law of finite na- 
tures, and that Law of the Infinite 
God, which Christ mysteriously reveals 
to him, as a glory to be had. 

This is rather an episode in my letter, 
dear sir, but I must needs dwell a little 
upon the subject, be cause the majority 
of people 1 hear talk, seem to be in one of 
two extremes, equally erroneous. One 
set of peo ple make no evil but social 
evil, and seem to think thatif warsand 
fightings, murders and drunkenness, 
theft and dece ption, are driven from the 


earth, the whole holiness and glory of 


humanity is attained, even up to the 
measure of Christ Jesus ; while others 
think, that because the Bible and the 
Spirit of God within us teach that 


man, even when pure as the heaven of 


heavens, is not clean BEFoRE Gop, he 
must necessarily unfold, in the process 
of his development, all the crimes to 


which he can be degraded ; and thata 
systematic: os effort to prevent this, by 
removing casic ns and exasperating 





causes of crime, is opposing: the SyS- 
tem of Providence, and practically de- 
nying the philosophy of Christianity. 
I have heard it gravely urged against 
this little community, that it aimed at 
a state of enjoyment and general ex- 
ellenee, which would result, if it suc- 
ceeded, in a state contrary to what the 
Bible declares to be the general cha- 
racter of human nature. I dispute the 
fact. I believe human nature may at- 
tain toa state of excellence that shall 
seem to realize Isaiah’s visions of the 


millenium, and still the inhabitants of 


the earth will be even more disp ed 
to use, with re spect to U emselyes, the 
deepest language of contrition and hu- 
mility which the Bibl contains; for 


then they — see God, by reason of 


their purity, so much more, that they 


shall “till more earnestly feel the 
prayer, 


“* Forgive our virtues too— 
Those lesser faults—half converts to the 
right.” 


It is because I think thus, that I do not 
condemn utterly that other class of er- 
rorists, who suppose evil so very super- 
ficial; and that if we could eschew 





joyments ; which whole sy 
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bad organizations of society, and act 
out our instincts, we should be as per- 
fect, as human beings, as the animal 
creation is perfect in its way, and the 
vegetable creation in its way. In their 
faith in the better issues of human in- 
stincts under favorable circumstances, 
they go upon a fact. Human nature 
is capable of great excellence, beauty, 
and purity, when it draws only upon, 
the original gifts of the good God of 
nature, common to all men; and there 
is a sort of blasphemy to me, in speak- 
ing irreverently of the virtues of Solon 
and Aristides, Anaxagoras, and Plato, 
and Socrates; of Regulus, and Brutus, 
and the Antonines; and even of many 
a beautiful child and adult of the pre- 
sent day, although he has not yet entered 
into all the depths of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. To bearrested at the 
point of attainment of any of these 
persons, would indeed be to be damned, 
(if I may use old-fashioned phraseolo- 
gy.) Such minds we may call a sort 
of heaven, but I think these persons 
would say, that to be condemned to an 
everlasting self-development in that 
same heaven, and receive nothing from 
without, or from the deeper within 
which is a without to the individual ;-in 
short, to have no more grace of God, 
would make it to them a hell. In- 
deed, the Swedenborgian hells are 
neither more nor less than for the indi- 
vidual to be given up to his individu- 
ality; and so Swedenborg says the 
damned are often not without their en- 
stem shows 
how deeply he looked into things. 
But what is such enjoyment to the ac- 
tion upon an infinite good? The joy 
of immortality, and the only doctrine 
of immortality which is not a misno- 
mer, consists in believing that man 
never is absorbed in the Infinite, but is 
CONSCIOUSLY RELATIVE fi Fr ever and 
ever. This is, if I readit aright, your 
own doctrine of life, as you have stated 
it in your letter to Dr. Channing, 
which believe people do not under- 
stand, because you have couched it so 
much in theological formulas, that they 
do not see it to be something they 
have not thought. 

At Brook Farm there may be more 
inclination to the error of believing 
that self-development, on the original 
stock of human nature, is the true way, 
than to the equal error of supposing it 
necessary to undervalue and be unfaith- 
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ful to this original stock, which prevails 
in the world. But there are those 
there, who are the predominating life 
and strength of the place, who trans- 
cend both errors; and there is nothing 
in the plan of their life which favors 
either. 

But I will leave moralising and theo- 
logising, and return to an account of 
what I saw in my Visit. 

With respect to the labor, which is 
the materia! wealth of the establish- 
ment, and the body of its life, they in- 
tend to have all trades and occupations 


which contribute to necessities and 
healthy elegancies, within their own 


borders, so as not to buy them from 
without, which is too expensive ; but at 
present their labor is agriculture, and 
the simplest housekeeping. They have 
above a dozen cows that they take care 
of, and sell all their milk at the door ; 
they cultivate vegetables extensively, 
and sell them in the markets of Rox- 
bury and Boston, and this branch of 
their industry may be almost indefi- 
nitely extended. They cultivate grass 
also, and sell hay very profitably. I 
do not know about their grain, not be- 
ing wise enough in those matter 
understand whatI saw. The farm is 
not wholly under cultivation, 
they have not yet force enough to do 
all they wish. Fifty more men might 
be profitably employed on it. Teach- 
ers, scholars, and all, work. Their 
Greek teacher spends several hours a 
day in taking care of the fruit, which 
hereafter, they think, will constitute a 
great part of their wealth. Every one 
prescribes his own hours of labor, con- 
trolled only by his conscience, and the 
spirit of the place, which tends to great 
industry, and almost to too much exer- 
tion. A drone would soon find himself 
isolated and neglected, and could 

live there. The new comers, esp cially 
if they come from the city, have to be- 
gin gradually, but soon learn to increase 
the labor of one hour a day in the field, 
to six or seven hours, and some work 
all day long; but there can be no drud- 
gery where there is no constraint. As 
all eat together, they change their 
dress for their meals; and so after tea 
they are all ready for grouping, in the 
parlors of the ladies, or in the library, 
or in the music-room, or they can go 
to their private rooms, or into the 
woods, or anywhere. They visit a 
good deal; and when they have busi- 
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ness out of the community, nothing 
seems more easy thi un for them to ar- 
range with others of their own num- 
ber, to take their work or teaching for 
the time being; so that while they 
may work more than people out of the 
community, none seem such prisoners 
of their duties. The association of 
labor makes distribution according to 
taste and ability easy, and this takes 
the sting out of fatigue. Then | believe 
bodily labor does not fatigue so much, 
when the mind is active and elevated 
by noble sentiments; and certainly, in- 
telligence and 


the spirit of improve- 
ment, pre the adva 


saving 
themselves drudgery, by 
of our vaste age. Perhaps they 
might go into vagaries in labor-saving 
expedients, but that their narrow pecu- 
ks all freakisl 
They put their 
earnest, 


all the devices 


ibess of 


niary means chec 
mind in this respect. ' 
hands to the plough in good 
and do Shei work by main strength, 
and not by stratagem. As the pupils 
work more or less, it ™ ikes the school 


a most desirable one for farmers’ chil- 
dren; and I hope many ay ung man 
will be saved t t] » he il pur its 
of agricultural | fo, by this ‘establish- 
ment, whose laudable desire for intel- 
lectual improvement and for bettering 


his condition in life, w 
into our crowded profes 
varehouses. 


f 
f 
- 
m 
ran 


For the women, there is, besides ma- 
ny branches of te iching, washing and 
ironing, housekeeping, sewing for the 


other sex, and for the children, ane 
ducting all the social life. They have 
to hire one washerwoman now, but 
hope, bye and bye, todo all the wash- 
ing within themselves. By the wide 
distribution of these labors, no one has 
any great weight of any one th 
They irt n eve ry ( 
the y take turns, and each irons as long 
as she thinks right. The care of the 
houses is also distributed among those 
who are most active, in a way mu- 
tually satisfactory. And so of the 
cooking. In nothing did they seem to 
feel so immediate a desirableness of 
improvement, as in the kitchen depart- 
ment, and the eating rooms. These 
are all in the old house, and not at all 
convenient. Their next building is to 
be a kitchen establishment, and conve- 
nient dining hall, which will enable 
them to appear much more to advan- 
tage; besides leaving the old house, 


renoon but one; but 
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which they call “the Hive,” to be en- 
tirely used for sleeping rooms and par- 
lors. A more spacious and convenient 
dining-hall will enable them to be less 
confused and more elegant at table, 
than which nothing is more turportant 
for the general tone of manners. There 
is no vulgarity mow, because all the 
people have the sentiment and desire 
of improvement; but many have not 
been in society, and these need to have 
things so arranged that the table man- 
ners of the more educated and best 
bred should have a chance to be ob- 
served, and do their work of refine- 
ment. ‘The nranners of the children 
also can then be more easily attended 
to; and when this is brought about it 
seems to me that in the article of ele- 
gance they will not fall behind the rest 
of the world. Without any wearisome 
etiquette there would be the beauty 
that naturally hovers round “ plain liv- 
ing and high thinking ;” and of which 
nothing now hinders the full develop- 
ment, but their crowded and inconve- 
nient eating apartments. I ought to say 
that though a commons table is prefer- 
able to most, yet any individual family, 
by taking the trouble on themselves, can 
have some or all of their meals at their 
own rooms; and now any individuals 
who wish, on account of ill health or for 
any other reason, to take a meal alone, 
can easily do so; and constantly there 
are those who are thus favored. You 
would hardly imagine that so many in- 
dividuals should have their own way 
so constantly without clashing. Fora 
time they did not have any regular 
housekeeper, but this office passed 
from one to the other; for they were 
afraid that the pride and tyranny of 
office might interfere with the freedoni’ 
of individuals, and they preferred the 
inconveniences of frequent cliange, to 
the evil of that fixed vexation. But 
at last a housekeeper appeared, so fit, 
that they created for her the office! 
This woman went out to sew for them 
a week as a sempstress, during which 
time she used her eyes and ears and 
mind to such purpose that at the end 
of the week she wanted to join. The 
associates proposed that she should re- 
main two months, without committing 
herself; and then, if she continued in 
the same mind, she should be consi- 
dered to have joined from the first. 
During these two months she employed 
herself variously, and showed so much 
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delicacy and tact, as well as ability and 
housekeeping talent, that they all 
agreed she should be queen in that de- 
partment, and they would obey. Ido 
not know what measures they would 
take to dethrone her if she should grow 
naughty, but at present she reigns by 
the greatest of King Alfred’s titles, the 
divine right of night and virtue. 

I do not seem to myself to have told 
you a moiety of the good which I saw; 
I have only indicated some of it. But 
is it not enough to justify me in saying 
they have succeeded? It seems to me, 
if their highest objects were appre- 
ciated, they would challenge some of 
that devotedness which makes the Sis- 
ters of Charity throw large fortunes into 
their institution, and give themselves, 
body and soul, to its duties. It is 
truly a most religious life, and dues it 
not realize in miniature that ‘identity 
of church and state which you thin 
is the deepest idea of our American 
government ? It seems to me that this 
community, point by point, corresponds 
with the great community of the Re- 
public, whose divine lineaments are so 
much obseured by the rubbish of im- 
ported abuses (that, however, only lie 
on the surface, and may be shaken 
off, “ like dewdrops from the lion’s 
mane;”) and whose divine proportions 
are now lost to our sight by the majes- 
tic grandeur with which they tower 
beyond the apprehension of our time- 
bound senses. For the theory of our 
government also proposes education 
(the freest development of the indivi- 
dual, according to the law of God) as 
its main end; an equal distribution of 
the results of labor among the laborers, 
as its means; and a mutual respect of 
each man by his neighbor as the basis. 
Only in America, I think, could sucha 
community have so succeeded as I 
have described, composed of persons 
coming by chance, as it were, from all 
circumstances of life, and united only 
by a common idea and plan of life. 
They have sticceeded, because they 
are the children of a government the 
ideal of which is the same as their 
own, although, as a mass, we are un- 
conscious of it; so little do we under- 
stand our high vocation, and act up to 
it. But these miniatures of the great 
original shall educate us to thé appre- 
hension and realization of it, as a 
nation. 

Some people make objection to this 
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community, because it has no chapel 
in it. But I think this is an excellent 
feature of it. There are churches all 
round it, to which any can go as they 
please; and there has been a ser- 
vice within it, which such might at- 
tend as were not pleased with any 
neighboring church ; and this might be 
resumed if there were not seen to be 
a general preference in the church- 
goers to go out. The children are ga- 
thered on Sundays spontaneously, to 
sing hymns, the natural devotion of 
children, and to be read to by those 
who wish to do so; and there is per- 
fect freedom to do anything for social 
religious worship, that is felt desirable 


by any, provided only nothing is pre- 
scribed to one another authoritatively. 
I meant to have asked you in some 
detail whether it would not be possible 
for this community system to be intro- 
duced into our cities by persons of dif- 
ferent employments who were willing 
to associate, and throw in their small 
capitals, combining and living together 
in some large hotel, or block of houses, 
agreeably situated, and perhaps having 
a country house attached? | have no 
head to make arrangements, but [ 
should like much to have such a thing 
planned out. What do you think ? 
I am truly your friend, 
&c., Xe. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


oF ‘‘ TECUMSEH.” 


To argue of affections crushed, of hearts 
Made utterly a wreck, of blighted hopes 
Wherewith the spirit pines, in cureless grief 
And voiceless melancholy, is with all 

A task most idle. Some seem coldly born, 
And live insensate, like the torpid toad 

That dwells for ages in the hollow rock, 
Scarce animate; and such in wounded souls 


Can nourish no belief; while, 


callous grown 
By the dull usages of daily life, 


And long observance of unmeaning mirth, 

And tears where no grief is, there are who deem 
The annals of deep love a muse-rid fable, 

And laugh at mention of a broken heart. 


For such my words are not. 


And if there be 


That better know the mystery of our being, 

And read in their own breasts how nearly love 
May be akin to madness, they can need 

No voice of argument, but in their souls, 

So listening to a sad and simple tale, 

Shall hear their own thoughts’ utterance respond 


To the soft touch of sorrow. 


Not in vain! 


For wisdom dwells in human sympathy. 


From the grey Kaaterskills, and smooth Champlain, 
To loud Niagara, and those northern seas 
That bound our empire with their watery reign, 
It was the witperness. Dark forests clothed 


The solemn mountains; hushed in stirless shade, 
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High ridge, and hollow vale, and plains, were dim 
With Nature’s awiul presence ; streams were lost 
In unknown depth of woods ; and still, blue lakes 
Slept in a solitude so deep and lone, 

That if a sound awoke, scarce Echo dared 
Repeat th’ obtrusive voice. Yet in the midst 

Of this green world was seen a space or two, 
New broken, where the woodman’s busy axe 
Had made a humble clearing; and afar, 

From distant hill, the wondering savage saw, 
With jealous gaze, prophetic of his fate, 

At morn or tranquil eve, the wreathing smoke 
Ascending slow above the forest tops. 

And there was Helen’s home. Her sire had been 
A dweller once beside th’ Atlantic wave; 

But, by the ebb of most unstable fortune 

His living swept away, he did go forth 

In the full confidence of steadfast faith, 

An early pioneer, with those he loved, 

Into the western wild, and hewed a home, 

And reared his cabin on the marly shore 

Of silver Seneca. Few years had passed 

Upon the gentle girl, when thus she left 

Her sweet delights of early habitude, 

To tread the unpathed wilderness, and be 
Constrained to want and hardship. But she held 
A sunny heart, which could all things invest 
With its own light, and gave their rude life charms 
To steal away the thoughts of childhood hours. 
Now, though afar from school-day intimates, 

And seldom looking on a friendly face— 

(So wide apart were those comil settlements, 
‘Though deemed, in boundless woods, near neighborhood) — 
Found she no objects where to rest her love 

And hold sweet converse? On the silent hills, 
In moss-green dells oft wandering, or alone 

Her light bark wafting by the lake’s still side, 
She grew familiar with all natural forms, 
Became a sister to the wild-blown rose, 

And spake the accents of her tenderness 

To the frail wood-vine, and the running brooks, 
That murmured of her presence. Naught was there 
So clothed in strange and most unmeet disguise, 
Rude rock, or shapeless tree, or ragged burr, 

But it had power to touch her untaught soul ; 
And by almighty love her life became 
Continuous worship. Thus she did grow up 
The child of Nature; and what wonder, then, 

If bright with unimagined loveliness, 

Like her own dear companions of the wild, 

That had no more than sunlight and the dew 

To make them lovely! Yet she knew it not, 
Though oft she saw her beaming countenance, 
In fount, or liquid lake, or shadowy stream, 
Even as the flowers beside her feet the while 
Bent their fair faces to the crystal wave 
Unconscious of their beauty. None could meet 
The glad young creature springing in their path, 
A wood-nymph in the silent loneliness, 

Nor feel delight gush through their startled hearts. 
Pensive she was at times, but not with sadness, 
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And silent oft, but in that revery 
Of pleased new thought, when now the girl puts on 
Sweet womanhood, though yet no form has grown 
Dear to her soul; and still j in cheerfulness 
She bore their life,—which little promise gave 
For youthful sports, or maiden’s budding hopes,— 
And in her weakness she became a strength 
To her worn parents, as the evening star 
To weary husbandmen that pause and hail 
The solitary brightness. 

Ah! that Love 
Should triumph most such unschooled hearts to win, 
Nor always schemeth in the throngs of life, 
Wandering from populous cities to the depths 
Of Nature's most removed and wild domains ! 


A youthful hunter in the woodland paths 
Mei her at morning hour. And what was there 
In form or feature that she started so? 
Or, being startled, wherefore stood she still, 
And gazed upon him? On his broad fair brow 
The clustering curls were glorious; in his eye 
There lived attractive light; and all his frame 
Seemed wrought in complement of manliest mould. 
The wondering girl had never yet beheld 
Such shape of beauty: with her lips she spake not, 
But her admiring face was eloquent ;— 
And who could read it with so quick a ken 
As the keen hunter ?—* Art thou,” said the youth, 
Resting his rifle on the leafy ground, 
“A dweller in yon cabin by the lake, 


That glimmers through the branches ?”—“ ’Tis the house 


’ 


My father built,’ replied the artless maid, 

C ‘hanging her hue with every syllable. 

——“Tis joy that I have seen ‘thee, gentle one! 
And wilt thou keep,” he added, bending low, 
And plucking a pale violet at her feet, 

“ This humble token tjll I come again 2” 

He placed the meek flower in her flowing hair, 
Pressed his warm lips upon her crimsoned cheek, 
Then sought the hill-side shadows. Tremblingly 
Returned the girl, and in her Bible laid 

The stainless gift, so given; and if that night, 
As rose her thoughts to Heaven, another form 
Seemed standing with the angels by the throne, 
Ye will not chide, fair maids, such erring heart. 


The hunter came again: he could not choose 

But wish again to see the lovely vision. 

They met as two that, once acquainted long, 

Had long been parted,—ev’n with trembling words, 
And smiles unconscious, and the gathering tear 
That only falls not; and ere many days 

They were so wrapt and confident in joy, 

As who had met at last to part no more. 

Yet in the hunter’s breast there seemed at times 
A struggling with remembrance, and arose 
Strange shadows o’er his face; but he would turn, 
And in the heaven of her fair countenance, 
Drown the unwelcome thought that spake within, 
Whila tenderer grew the gaze of his dark eyes, 
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And sweeter yet the music of his voice. 

The dewy moments stole on wings of light, 

Nor aught to her was all the world beside. 

They wandered forth along the forest walks ; 

They trod the winding shore; they sat them down 
Where rills ran brawling through the gnarléd roots 
Of huge, old trees, or with a quiet joy 

Sweet fountains murmured in the mossy shade ; 
And all the while by lake, or shadowy spring, 

Or brawling brook, into her charméd ear, 

By many a ‘soft low tone and earnest word, 

Was breathed love’s language. Fears she knew not of ; 
She asked no vows; but all “her innocent soul, 
With every thought, and hope, and young desire, 
Was yielded up, undoubting, undisguised. 

The long bright days of sunny June flew by, 
And still he lingered—while more frequent still 
Some image from the past appeared to him, 

W herewith his spirit was disquieted, 
The days flew by, his dog basked in the sun, 
And idly hung his rifle on the wall,— 
When suddenly one morn, from sleepless rest, 
He started up, and spake of promised toil, 
And journeying, with a comrade of the hills. 
“ T will not long be gone,” he said, and kissed 
The tears from her pale cheek; “nay, Helen, cease ! 
I will persuade him to release 1 my faith 
Ere many weeks; so when returns again 
The golden autumn, and the red leaves fall, 
I too return.”—And Helen watched him go, 
Till closed the dense green forest: tranquilly 
She turned her then to hope, and household cares, 
And long expectance, 
Summer wore away 
"Mid manifold regard of plants and flowers— 
Though less her worship now; and o’er the face 
Of Nature near and far began to steal 
The noiseless change. T hen looked the maiden forth 
Each day while first the rank, dark verdure grew 
Rusted and stained, if yet her lover thence 
Appeared to greet her: but she looked in vain. 
“It is not time,” she murmured to her heart; 
‘«The red leaves are not falling. Would they were!” 


And now the Spirit of the Frost came down, 
And the wide forest, like an orient searf, 
Put on a thousand colors. All throughout 
There lived a slumbrous light ; the birds grew hush ; 
By hill, and lake, and plain, the woodland boughs 
Cast off their ripened fruits, and everywhere 
Fountain and rill and lazy-wandering stream, 
Where they had sat and talked of love, were strewn 
With the pale foliage. ‘“ Wherefore comes he not 
Sighed the fair girl, as ’mid their gathered stoups 
She helped ner fi ither husk the yellow corn: 
“Why comes he not? But weil I know he will, 
Ere all the leayes be fallen!” 

Silently 

The melancholy Indian summer passed, 
And all the smoky sky grew thin and tlear 
With cold November, as the northern wind 
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Shook the last trembler on the topmost spray— 
And still he came not. Wintry skies grew dark, 
Deep fell the snows o’er all the wilderness, 

And rocked the bare trees, creaking to the blast— 
But still he came not. Then the anxious maid 
Waxed wan and pensive: few the words she spake, 
But those were sorrow’s utterance, and their tone 
More mournful than her silence. Yet her heart 
Feared only that some ill had fallen to him : 

She would not wrong him with a doubting thought. 

Now lay midwinter heavy on the earth. 

A traveller, worn with journeying, chanced to reach 
Their humble dwelling. Hospitably there, 
His weariness was welcomed ; and he told 
Beside their evening fire, how he had been 
In that proud city throned on triple waves, 
Where the strong Hudson wrestles with the sea; 
Then gave from thence a herald of the news,— 
Grown old, yet news to them so far removed 
From the great world.—And what, as if her eyes 
Some Gorgon power therewith had turned to stone, 
Fixed Helen’s gaze ?—She read and read again, 
Yet there it was, that in the autumn time 
Had Henry Erlston to the altar led 
A young and beauteous bride,—that as he stood 
Even before the solemn priest, his frame 
Was strangely shook; and, when the oath was given, 
His words were wild, as if his wandering thoughts 
Were far away.—No sigh the maiden breathed, 
3ut in her sinking soul died all but love ; 
And, slowly drooping, pale and still she lay, 
Like the cold snow-wreath wrought beside their door, 
So dear—and faithless! This it was that struck 
The arrow to her heart! 

That faintness passed, 
But not to ease her aching bosom came 
Or tears or language ; and, in rapid change, 
Her pallid form was flushed, her torpid brain 
Grew crazed and fiery. Then the passion-depths 
Were broken up; yet no reproach was there, 
Nor changed regard, nor voice of injured love, 
But, in wild utterance, accents of young hope, 
And soft-entwining trust, and sweet, low tones 
Of undisguised affection—for her thoughts 
Were not amid the present ;—then, anon, 
Heart-piercing notes of wo, as gleamed, perchance, 
Into her soul a ray of consciousness, 
Ev’n as a sunbeam to the prisoned wretch, 
That only shows his house of dark despair. 

From chambers of the South stole forth fair Spring, 
Sowing the earth with violets. In the air ‘ 
All influences of new life were born, 

And the vast wilderness, with smiles of Heaven, 
Vocal with birds and desert-bees, resumed 

Its glorious beauty. But to her returned 

No glow of health, nor smiles, nor cheerful voice, 
Nor light ofreason. Won from death at last, 
She glided round their dwelling like a spirit, 
Listless, or sadly muttering to herself; 

Or bending o’er that fiided violet, 

Long cherished in her Bible, where was told 
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The mournful story of the Crucifixion, 

She gazed on it with tears, and spake to it, 

And kissed with clinging lips the hueless leaves ; 
Or, sitting, childlike, at “her mother’s feet, 

She talked of childhood hours, and early scenes, 
And asked, bewildered, when they would go back 
To the blue ocean. Oft, again, she bore— 

For none her wayward fancies would restrain— 
Uncertain footsteps through familiar walks, 
Pausing at times, the while, by many a fount 

And stream—too well remembered !—then anon 
Plucking wild flowers, to which she would address 
The sorrowing language of a broken heart. 

At last again advanced with visible steps 
September through the woods, and winds began 
To cast theirchanging honors to the earth. 

“See! see!” the maiden cried, “the red leaves fall, 
And he will now return! I will go forth 
And meet his coming !”—Strange it was to see 
Crazed Helen start so joyfully, and trip 
Into the sounding forest ! 

Twilight closed 


With stars and shadows—but the mother’s s eye 
Looked vainly for her unreturning child. 

All night the anxious father roamed the hills 

And shouted for his daughter ; but the morn 
Shone on him desolate. Three days and nights 
Was urged the fruitless search ; then suddenly 
They found her fallen within a little dell, 

Where a small spring, from out the mossy bank, 
Ran wimpling to the lake-side. She had gone 
Some miles with wandering steps to meet her love, 
Till, overborne with weariness, she sank 

In solitude and stillness. Round her rose 

Tall trees of noble kind and varied change, 
Purpureal maple and the yellow ash, 

That, shaken with the breath of morning air, 

Had almost covered her with their bright leaves. 
The early sun looked through the mourning boughs ; 
The dews were on her cheek ; upon her breast 
The long, dark hair was wreathed ; and in her hand 
She held some withered plants, that still revealed 
Their circlets of red berries,—and with these 

A flower or two, of such as latest bloom 

And longest linger in the waning year. 

So pale, so sorrowful, unmoved and cold 

In death she lay, but passing beautiful, 

As if the hand of Nature formed her there 
Embodied loveliness inanimate. 


O traveller! if thy steps shall ever stray 

To a low mound, within a narrow dell, 

By Seneca’s blue wave, remember thou, 

That strange and fearful is the human heart, 
Nor ever guiltless can he be that wins, 

In sweet, sweet trifling with its secret strings, 
To unrequited, hopeless constancy, 

The music of its love. 
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JOHN TYLER. 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Tue invaluable practical services re- 
cently rendered by Mr. Tyler to the 
cause of those principles which have 
always been advocated by this Review, 
and sustained by its political friends, 
have attached to his position an inter- 
est which necessarily extends in no 
slight degree to his person also. There 
are probably very few among our read- 
ers, who have any idea of the counte- 
ance and appearance of a man, who 
not only fills the most exalted official 
Station in their country, but whose 
name, for the past year and a half, 
from the direction of events, has been 
doubtless more frequently on their lips 
than that of any other individual. The 
portraits of Mr. Tyler which have 
rone abroad into a very limited circu- 
ation, are in general the veriest daubs 
of caricature. A remarkably fine da- 
guerreotype likeness having fallen in 
our way, we have therefore deemed 
that an acceptable service would be 
rendered to our subscribers and the 
public, by causing it to be engraved for 
Insertion in the series of portraits of 
which it now constitutes the thirty- 
fourth Number. A ‘ counterfeit present- 
ment’ of any human countenance, 
prince or peasant, executed by the un- 
flattering fidelity of this process—a 
process of art which ‘nothing exten- 
uates nor sets down aught in malice,’ 
—needs no endorsement to its accuracy 
of resemblance. We trust that our 
Whig friends will be duly grateful for 
the introduction in the Democratic 
Review, of a portrait of the Chief 
Magistrate of their own choice and 
election ; and spare in future the re- 
proaches that have heretofore been 
sometimes made, against the exclu- 
siveness with which the selection of 
the subjects of this series has been con- 
fined to the prominent men of our own 
party. We hope that they will appre- 
ciate the delicacy of the intended com- 





pliment paid to them, in the fact, that, 
in taking one of their great men for 
this purpose, we have selected the par- 
ticular one whom they themselves took 
such very extraordinary pains to place 
in the position from which we did our 
best to keep him out. And when we add, 
that this kind and liberal desire to grati- 
fy our political opponents, by presenting 
them the first accurate likeness of their 
own chosen President, received no in- 
considerable stimulus from the cir- 
cumstance of the patriotic enthusiasm 
for him and his office, manifested at a 
recent celebrated dinner to an English 
lord, we are sure we shall have com- 
pleted our title to their most grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The following sketch of Mr. Tyler, 
we feel bound to say, was written bya 
warm friend and political supporter of 
that gentleman, and offered to us for 
insertion, to accompany the portrait. 
We have preferred, on the whole, to 
let it pass unmodified by any of those 
alterations of the editorial pen, which, 
if begun, might perhaps run some- 
what further than might be agreeable 
to the author. We have heretofore ex- 
pressed so distinctly our own impres- 
sions in relation to him, his position and 
course, that we deem it unnecessary to 
state here more particularly how far 
We may agree to, and how far dissent 
from the views urged by the writer, 
with the zeal of political and personal 
attachment. For Mr. Tyler’s recent 
important vetoes we sincerely thank 
and honor him,—at the same time that 
we feel bound to say, that the general 
course of his administration in other 
respects has by no means been what 
we hoped at the outset it might possi- 
bly be. He leaves us yet in no slight 
degree of doubt, as to the spirit in 
which his course has had its origin and 
stimulus. Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth sometimes in other, also, 
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than aged bosoms. If Mr. Tyler has 
now done well for one year, he had 
before done very ill for ten. If his re- 
cent deserts have been great, great also 
was all he had to atone for. An an- 
cient sage would pronounce no man 
happy in his life, till death had set his 
seal upon his mortal fate and career. 
So too do we await a further develop- 
ment of Mr. Tyler’s administration, 
before deciding on the judgment which 
should be recorded opposite to his 
name, in the annals of the great office 
imposed upon him, by that same fatali- 
ty of accident which seems to have at- 
tended his whole political career.—Ep. 
D. R. 


Tt has fallen to the lot of but few 
individuals to exercise so potent an in- 
fluence on the destinies of their coun- 
try, as the subject of this sketch. But 
recently elevated to the office of 
Vice President of the nation, a post 
which has heretofore been considered 
of far less than secondary importance 
to that of the Chief Magistrate, Mr. 
Tyler by a solemn dispensation of 
Providence became invested with the 
attributes of Executive power on the 
very threshold of his official career. 
The death of President Harrison, and 
his accession thereby to the station of 
Chief Magistrate, are events of too 
recent occurrence to require more than 
a passing notice. The limits assigned 
to this sketch will not permit an ela- 
borate review of the earlier incidents 
of his life, and we shall therefore but 
briefly glance over the more prominent 
features of his history, and proceed to 
the discussion of those great measures 
of public policy which have been agi- 
tated since his elevation to the Presi- 
dency, and over many of which he has 
exercised so salutary a control. 

John Tyler was born in Charles City 
County, Virginia, on the 29th of April, 
1790, and is now in the fifty-third year 
of his age. His father for a considera- 
ble period held the office of Governor 
of that ancient Commonwealth, and 
enjoyed the friendship and esteem of 
the distinguished statesmen of his day. 
A neighbor and intimate friend of 
Thomas Jefferson, he possessed the 
unreserved confidence of that eminent 
apostle of Democracy, which continued 
uninterrupted to the close of his ex- 
istence. The friendship of the father 
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Was continued to the son, and accord- 
ingly, at Mr. Jefferson’s demise, the 
subject of our sketch was called on to 
deliver a eulogy on the departed pa- 
triot; atask to the performance of 
which he brought the whole energies 
of a cultivated mind, and an ardent ad- 
miration of the character of the de- 
ceased statesman. This eulogy was 
delivered at Richmond, and evinces a 
deep-seated conviction of the impor- 
tance of Mr. Jefferson’s political prin- 
os and an enthusiastic appreciation 
of the eminent services he rendered to 
his country. At the early age of twen- 
ty-one years, Mr. Tyler was elected to 
the Legislature of Virginia, and five 
years thereafter was placed in Con- 
gress. In1826, he was elevated tothe 
distinguished station of Governor of 
the State of Virginia, the duties of 
which he discharged for about one 
year and a half, when the Legislature 
selected him to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate of the United States. Having 
served in that capacity during one 
term, he was re-elected, and continued 
in that office until a difference of opi- 
nion arose between General Jackson and 
himself, on some measures of public 
policy, when, being instructed by the 
Legislature of Virginia to vote in their 
favor, he resigned his seat and went 
into voluntary retirement. In the va- 
rious stations thus briefly alluded to, 
Mr. Tyler’s talents and judgment were 
called into frequent exercise, and his 
speeches and written addresses are 
marked by forcible and brilliant con- 
ceptions clothed in language of great 
beauty and purity. 

The Whig Convention which as- 
sembled at Harrisburg, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, selected him as their 
candidate for Vice President, to which 
office he was elected in the autumn of 
1840. Up to this period the influence 
of Mr. Tyler’s views was necessarily 
limited to a comparatively circum- 
scribed sphere of action, but the de- 
mise of General Harrison at once 
placed him on an eminence where the 
exercise of the legitimate functions of 
his station involved the most momen- 
tous consequences to the well-being 
of the whole nation. 

Flushed with success, the Whig 
party anticipated no obstacle to the 
complete triumph of those favorite 
schemes, which, however veiled from 
the public eye during the presidential 
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canvass, were not the less cherished by 
the Federal phalanx throughout all the 
hases of their ever-shifting career. 
tushing to the possession of place and 
power ‘with an appetite whetted by 
the protracted struggle which had pre- 
ceded victory, the wire-pullers found 
themselves unexpectedly checked by 
the decision and firmness of an individ- 
ual elevated by themselves. And here 
it becomes us to pause and review the 
position of the Executive at this im- 
portant crisis. 

Having for a long period occupied 
stations of public trust, which ren- 
dered necessary the promulgation of 
his sentiments on the most grave and 
weighty subjects connected with our 
political institutions, he found himself 
surrounded by influences the most hos- 
tile to his pre-conceived and frequently 
declared principles, and was left the al- 
ternative of abandoning the convictions 
of a long life and falsifying his charac- 
ter for consistency, ,or of firmly main- 
taining his fidelity at the cost of en- 
countering the embittered assaults of 
those who were instrumental in his 
elevation. Foremost among those im- 
portant measures of national policy, 
the question of establishing a moneyed 
corporation by the General Govern- 
ment stood forth, broad, massive, and 
overshadowing. 

On numerous occasions—in the Se- 
nate of the United States—on the hust- 
ings in Virginia—in communications to 
individuals and public bodies, and in 
casual and private conversations, Mr. 
Tyler had steadily denied the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to charter such 
an institution. 

To fortify this settled conviction, the 
President found that the evils which 
the framers of the Constitution had, 
with far-seeing eye, anticipated from 
the existence of such a monopoly, 
were more than verified by the blister- 
ing developments that were unfolded 
in the management of the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania, with its 
admitted “odor of nationality ;” and 
he wisely determined to stand by his 
principles without calculating the cost 
or inconvenience to himself personally. 
The result is before the country, and 
we intend briefly to glance at the 
effects, past, present, and prospective, 
which have followed and may be ex- 
vected to follow from his official acts. 
Ve are aware, indeed, that Mr. Tyler 
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has been accused of treachery by a 
large portion of his Whig allies, but 
we find the burden of testimon deci- 
dedly opposed to such a cuctaaiae 
Certain it is, that the settled policy of 
that party at the late presidential cam- 
paign caused them to openly disavow 
the imputation attempted to be fastened 
on them by their eee that they 
were the advocates ofa National Bank ; 
and accordingly we find even Henry 
Clay declaring ata public meeting at 
Taylorville, Hanover county, Virginia, 
on the 27th June, 1840, that the ques- 
tion of chartering a National Institu- 
tion “ should be left to the arbitrament 
of an enlighten: d public opinion. 

From a published communication 
of Mr. Henry A. Wise, recently ad- 
dressed to his constituents in Virginia, 
the fact is directly asserted, that during 
the time which elapsed between the 
nominations at Harrisburg and the 
election, and while Congress was in 
session, it was considered necessary 
that the views of Mr. Tyler upon a 
National Bank should be obtained. 
For this purpose Mr. Wise was select- 
ed to address Mr. Tyler on that subject, 
who, in his reply, stated distinctly ‘that 
his views in relation to such an insti- 
tution remained unchanged, and that 
were he the President he could never 
sign a charte r for any such incor} ord- 
tion while the Constitulion remained in 
its prese nt form. 

This he plainly and unequivocally 
stated, that his views might be sub- 
mitted to the Whigs in Congress, and, 
through them, to the nation. 

This letter was shown by Mr. Wise 
to Mr. Biddle, of Pittsburgh, and other 
leading Whig members of Congress at 
that time, and it was left for them to 
say whether the letter should be pub- 
lished or not. They decided that Mr. 
Ty r’s letter should not go hefore the 
public! The above explicit declara- 
tion of the honorable member of Con- 
gress appears abundantly conclusive, 
and we are therefore justified in the 
conclusion that he was selected as the 
candidate of the Whigs in 1840 for his 
availability, w ithout regarding the cohe- 
sion of his views withtheir own, or de- 
manding the abandonment or modifica- 
tion of his cherished convictions. Thus, 
by a Providential dispensation, neither 
usual nor uninstructive, the temporary 
ascendency of a deceptive course of 
policy was overthrown, and the high- 
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priests of Error were stricken with a 
singular but merited retribution while 
administering the sacrificial rites at the 
very altar of their triumph. 

On the threshold of his administra- 
tion the President was brought into 
official communication with advisers 
selected by his predecessor, and, nerv- 
ing himself for the mighty struggle 
which he foresaw was approaching, he 
permitted some minor measures to pass 
without opposition, which under other 
circumstances he might have opposed. 

The passage of the bill to incorporate 
a Bank of the United States signalized 
the great crisis, and demanded the ex- 
ercise of his utmost firmness. 

We learn from an eye-witness the 
extraordinary measures which were 
adopted at this period to overthrow the 
President’s settled purpose. 

Committees of Congress were in 
constant attendance at his rooms, as- 
sailing him with earnest appeals to his 
feelings and his interests on the one 
hand, while on the other the phials of 
federal wrath were denounced if he 
continued obdurate. Even the privacy 
of his bed-chamber was invaded at un- 
seasonable hours by individuals in 
high station, and the extraordinary ex- 
ae was resorted to, of summoning 
1is intimate personal friends from his 
native State to beseech him to give his 
sanction to the bill of abominations. 
To crown the machinations of the fede- 
ral politicians in and out of Congress, 
the members of the President’s Cabi- 
net, with an indelicacy and violation of 
duty unparalleled in the history of our 
Government, held a secret meeting at 
the Treasury Department, apart from 
the President, and without his know- 
ledge, to devise plans to coerce him into 
submission. While these extraordi- 
nary and persevering efforts were in 
progress, the Democratic members of 
Congress were naturally suspicious of 
the fidelity to principle of one who had 
been elevated to office by the Federal 
forces, and they consequently declined 
any interference in the matter. The 
result was, that Mr. Tyler was left 
single-handed and alone to combat the 
powerful influences which were assail- 
ing his integrity, and was compelled 
to rely on the sustaining power of his 
Maker, and the approving voice of his 
own conscience. 

Fortunately for the country, he 
planted his foot on the rock of principle, 
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and on the 16th September, 1841, 
laced his official veto on the odious 
aw. To properly estimate the value 
of Mr. Tyler’s firmness, we must re- 
view the position of the Democratic 
party at this eventful crisis. Defeated 
at all points, and overwhelmed by the 
force of the political tornado which 
had swept over the land, they saw 
before them but a succession of aristo- 
cratic usurpations, whose effects would 
shake the very foundations of our va- 
lued institutions. The firmness of Mr. 
Tyler dispelled the gathering gloom, 
and the meed of approval awarded him 
by the patriot at the Hermitage met 
with a willing response from the De- 
mocracy of the whole Union, until its 
echoes were lost in the caverns of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The defeat of their darling chject 
induced the Whig party in Congress, 
and their allies in the Cabinet, to at- 
tempt to destroy Mr. Tyler’s influence 
if they could not bend him to their 
purpose. 

To accomplish this they plied him 
with artful queries as to the kind of 
Government Bank or agency he would 
sanction, noted all his remarks, and hus- 
banded every isolated expression with 
the intention of instituting a question 
of veracity between themselves and 
him. His veto of the second Bank 
Bill was followed by the resignation 
of all his Cabinet ministers except the 
Secretary of State, who, with a lack of 
delicacy which cannot be too highly 
censured, issued addresses to the pub- 
lic criminating the President, and ac- 
cusing him of deception and insincerity. 
Their statements, however, being in- 
consistent with each other, failed to 
effect the object intended, and their 
manifestoes and themselves are con- 
signed to merited obscurity; or if re- 
membered, live alone in the contempt 
of the community. 

During the recess between the ad- 
journment of Congress, at its special 
session, and the commencement of its 
regular meeting in December last, the 
impoverished state of the National 
Treasury induced the President to re- 
commend the repeal of that section of 
the act to distribute the proceeds of 
the public lands among the States 
which authorizes such distribution 
whenever the duties on imports did not 
exceed twenty per centum on their 


value. 
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This recommendation, although evi- 
dently justified by the exigencies of the 
Government, was assailed with great 
bitterness by the Whig leaders in Con- 
gress, and met with prompt rejection 
by the federal majority of that body. 

The breach between the President 
and his quondam allies had now evi- 
dently become irreparable, and we find 
the remainder of the session of Con- 
gress wasted in fruitless endeavors to 
place the Executive in a false position. 
The first movement to effect this ob- 
ject was made by that arch-leader of 
the Federal forces, Henry Clay, who 
signalized his withdrawal from the 
Senate of the United States by an as- 
sault on the veto power, in which he 
advocated such a change in the Consti- 
tution as would annul or materially 
weaken this salutary check on cons 
gressional usurpation. His followers 
in Congress were not, however, — 
prepared to adopt so revolutionary : 
suggestion, and the resolutions of Mr. 
Clay quietly repose on the table of the 
United States Senate, an enduring 
monument of the folly of which their 
distinguished author could be capable. 

Thenext scheme to coerce the Prési- 
dent, was an attempt to reduce him to 
a compliance with the wishes of the 
Whig party, by virtually threatening 
to cut off the supplies. On the last 
day of July, the duties on all imported 
goods were reduced, by the terms’of the 
compromise act, to twenty per cent., 
but the provisions of the law were 
couched in language so ambiguous, 
that doubts were entertained of the 
power to enforce the collection of the 
revenue. The passage of “ the little 
Tariff Bill” legalized the provisions of 
the compromise act, but provided at 
the same time for the suspension, for 
thirty days, of that portion of the dis- 
tribution law which prevented the di- 
vision of the proceeds of the public 
lands when the duties on lamers eX- 
eceded twenty percent. To sanction 
this law would have convicted Mr. 
Tyler of gross inconsistency, while its 
rejection “involved embarrassment to 
the national finances, and endangered 
the public credit. 

The President promptly vetoed the 
bill (the veto message was sent to 
Congress on the 29th of June) having 
wisely decided that the invasion of a 
high mora! principle is irreparable, 
while the inconvenience created by a 
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rigid adherence to right is susceptible 
of removal or modification. ‘The pas- 
sage of the second tariff bill, embody- 
ing the same unacceptable features as 
its ; predecessors, again elicited a presi- 
dential veto, and the Federal majority 
were lefi the unpleasant alternative of 
abandoning the ground they had so 
vauntingly occupied, or of encounter- 
ing the opposition of the manufac- 
turers, who were clamoring at the doors 
of the capitol, « demanding legislative 
protection. The indignant reb ukes of 
the people at the reckless conduct of 
the congressional majority during r a 
session of nearly nine months’ duration, 
at length forced an unwilling action on 
the tariff question, which resulted ij 

the passage of the present law. The 
bill thus enacted in hot haste at the 
close of the session, although odious 
in many of its leading provisions, was 
necessarily approved by the Executive, 
and became a law. The views of Mr. 
Ty! er, on the subject of covet jue, ap- 
pear, from his published declarations, 
to be consonant with si und pe liey, 
while the pri ciple of indirect taxation 
continues to be adhered to by our 
Government. The recent indications 
of returning sanity on the part of the 
British Government, in relation to the 
inexpediency of levying prohibitory 
duties, warrants the hope, that the day 
is not far distant when the principles of 
free-trade will be more generally un- 
derstood and recognised, and govern- 
ments will learn that unloosing the 
shackles of commerce is the most cer- 
tain method of attaining the highest 
state of national prosperity. The 


odious appendage to the apportionment 


law, which was adopted at the close of 
the session, and the repeal of the salu- 
tary provision of the distribution law 
before alluded tc—followed by the im- 
mediate adjournment of Congress,— 


gave the President an opportunity of 


withholding his sanction to those bills, 
and thus defeating them without the 
necessity of formal vetoes. 
glance at the tend ney of the more 
important measures adopted by the 
Whig majority of Congress, and which 
were disapproved by Mr. Tyler, will 
not be here out of place. 

The country was passing through a 
financial crisis of unparalleled severity ; 
and to the social and political evils 
connected with the establishment of a 
Bank of the United States, would have 
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been added a return of that undue ex- 
yansion of the currency, which, in its 
inevitable re-action, has carried general 
prostration and ruin to the trading por- 
tion of the community. But soaring 
far above all other considerations in its 
influence on the welfare of the people, 
is the moral pestilence which pervades 
the atmosphere of a gigantic moneyed 
institution, unde rmining, as it does, the 
very foundation of public and private 
contidence and integrity, and engender- 
ing evils which are entailed on suc- 
ceeding generations. With a steady 
currency based on the precious metals, 
of uniform value, and not subject to 
sudden expansions and contractions, 
we may confidently anticipate a slow 
but certain return toa state of perma- 
nent prosperity. 

Like the law to establish a Govern- 
ment Bank, that which authorizes the 
distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic domain is fraught with evils of no 
common magnitude. It is, indeed, an 
embodiment of that vicious principle 
in legislation—the distorted child of 
Federal parentage—which creates gi- 
gantic schemes of national extrava- 
gance with the view of dazzling the 
people with the semblance of prosper- 
ity, the better to fleece them of their 
honest earnings. 

Thus, the exploded schemes of in- 
ternal improvement to be carried on by 
the General Government were attempt- 
ed to be revived through the agency of 
the States, and the money of the people 
was to be squandered indirectly on 
those objects against which the Demo- 
craecy of the country have declared an 
eternal hostility. The demoralization 
and debasement which have ever fol- 
lowed in the track of similar expe- 
dients in all ages and countries should 
warn the American people of their 
danger. That system of duties on im- 
ports which operates as a bounty to 
one class of individuals at the cost of 
the remainder, is equally exceptionable 
in principle, and_scarcely less injurious 
in practice. Having for its basis the 
false theory of coercing foreign nations 
into becoming the tributaries of our 
own, through a system of prohibitory 
duties levied on the products and ma- 
nufactures of those States, it results in 
chaining down the energies of indivi- 
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dual enterprise, according a premium 
to the illicit trader at the expense of 
the honest merchant, and compelling 
the consumer to pay an unequal tax 
to benefit a few wealthy manufac- 
turers. 

This state of things creates the ne- 
cessity for an army of official spies to 
neutralize the efforts of the ingenious 
evaders of governmental restrictions, 
thereby increasing the burthens of the 
producing classes, and withdrawing 
from the vitals of the community, in a 
covert manner, the aliment which feeds 
and pampers a host of greedy stipend- 
iaries, 

Thus, step by step, the Federal part 
were marching onward in their sail 
of encroachment on the liberties of the 
people, when the unsustained firmness 
of John Tyler planted an insurmount- 
able barrier to their progress. In the 
prompt appreciation of purity of pur- 
pose and patriotic adherence to right, 
the Democracy of the country are ever 
true to their generous impulses. To 
errors of mere policy they are lenient, 
while the ground of principle is firmly 
maintained. They justly appreciate 
the value of integrity in high station, 
and are mindful that the day may not 
be far distant when a new combination 
of untoward events may again require 
the exercise of similar firmness to avert 
the like calamities. Mr. Tyler is now 
separated from the Federal party by an 
impassable gulf. To secure the conti- 
nued approbation of the Republican 
party his measures must be essentially 
Democratic, holding no compromise 
with the enemies of popular rights. 
The talents and education of Mr. Tyler 
have qualified him for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of the high trust 
he has assumed, and his annual and 
special messages are marked by vigor 
of thought and felicity of expression. 
As a debater he possesses easy fluency 
and a graceful delivery, and his con- 
versational powers are of a high order. 
Toa pleasing but dignified demeanor 
he unites the frankness and gallant 
bearing of a Virginia gentleman, and 
his opinicss on all subjects are given 
with freed-m and candor. In person 
he is tatl and rather slightly formed, 
with prominent features, whose expres- 
sion is decidedly intellectual. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SomMEWHERE about the time when the ill 
feeling, which had long been gathering 
strength and venom, between England 
and her American colonies,was ripen- 
ing into a rebellion, there stood on the 
road between Albany and Schenectady 
a fantastic old building, whose style 
had been hatched in the foggy brain, 
and whose walls had been reared by 
the sturdy hand, of some Dutch archi- 
tect. It was a substantial, antiquated 
house, time-worn, grey, but not dila- 
pidated; half smothered in trees, with 
odd-looking wings stretching out in 
every imaginable direction, with little 
reference to uniformity or regularity. 


Sharp gables, with steps to the tops of 


them, jutted up among the green 
branches of the trees; crooked chim- 
neys, forked for the benefit of storks, 
which never came there, and of all 
possible forms, were perched on the 
roof; some of them stiff and upright, 
like stark warriors on guard, and others 
twisting and bending, like so many 
inquisitive old fellows, endeavoring to 
peep into the narrow little windows 
which garnished the second story. But 
everything about it was solid, strong, 
and old. The very barns had a gener- 
ous look. They were low, roomy, and 
extensive, with broad, wide doors and 
windows, and had a comfortable, libe- 
ral air, not unlike some sturdy, short- 
legged fellow, with a large stomach 
and ample breeches pockets. 

From the lowest branch of a large 
sycamore, in front of this house, hung 
a sign-board, ornamented with the 
figure of a horse, of a deep blue color 
—a variety of that animal possibly 
common in those days, but at present 
extinct—indicating that it was a place 
of public entertainment. Such an in- 
timation, however, was little needed 
in its own immediate neighborhood, 
for the Blue Horse was a place noted 
throughout the whole country round 
for its good ale, its warm fireside, and 
its jolly, jovial old Jandlord, who told a 


story, drank his ale, and smoked his 
pipe, with any man in the country; 
and so he could but get a crony at his 
bar-room fire, he cared little whether 
the fellow had an empty pocket or not, 
or whether the ale which was making 
him mellow was ever to be paid for. It 
is no wonder, then, that the Blue Horse 
became the delight of the men, and the 
horror of their wives, who wondered 
that their husbands would wander off 
of nights to old Garret Quackenboss’s 
house, and listen to his roystering sto- 
ries, when they could be so much more 
usefully employed in splitting wood or 
rocking the babies to sleep at home. 
Rumors of their venom reached the 
ears of old Garret; but he smoked 
his pipe, closed his eyes, and forgot 
them. His customers did the same, 
and, in spite of conjugal opposition, the 
bar-room of the Blue Horse was rarely 
empty. 

This bar-room was a large barn-like 
chamber, with a wide, gaping fireplace, 
and great sturdy fire-dogs squatting in 
front of it, with huge logs of wood 
resting on and warming their hinder 
parts,—by the way, an application to 
warmth ina direction which has lat- 
terly become quite common, not only 
to fire-dogs, but to all frequenters of 
bar-rooms. Heavy rafters, blackened 
by time and smoke, crossed the top of 
the room, and from them projected 
hooks on which hung hams, hind 
quarters of smoked beef, baskets, ket- 
tles, and various articles of culinary 
use. Over the chimney were several 
guns, covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and which probably had never been 
used since the landlord was a boy; but 
on which he now occasionally cast an 
anxious eye, as rumors of war and 
strife reached him from the more east- 
ern colonies. Wooden chairs, wooden 
tables, a wooden dresser, garnished 
with pewter plates, shining like so 
many mirrors, and a huge arm-chair 
in the chimney corner, with Garret 
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Quackenboss’s fat body and jolly face 
in the midst of it, completed the furni- 
ture of the room. 

It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon of a fine bright day in autumn, 
and in this very room, and in the midst 
of a group of half-a-dozen men, with 
the face of the landlord of the Blue 
Horse shining out, like a red sun, from 
among them, that we open our narra- 
tive. They were all men of the same 
class as Garret—plain, sturdy, substan- 
tial—mostly farmers of the neighbor- 
hood, who had loitered in to pick up 
the gossip of the day; or those who, 
on their way from Albany or Schenec- 
tady, had dropped in to have a talk 
with old Garret, before indulging in 
that same pleasure with their better 
halves at home. 

The subject, however, which now 
engrossed them was far from a plea- 
sant one. It seemed so even to the 
landlord, for he was silent, and turned 
a deaf ear to all that was going on ; it 
being a fixed rule of his, to interfere in 
no man’s difficulties but his own. And 
as this, which was a hot dialogue be- 
tween two of the party, was evidently 
fast verging into a quarrel, after eyeing 
the parties steadily for some time, he 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
quietly left the room. Before closing 
the door, he turned and looked so- 
lemnly at the disputants, to let them 
see that, owing to their misconduct, 
they were about being deprived of the 
light of his countenance, and then 
shaking his head, and emitting from 
his throat a grumbling indication of 
supreme discontent, he shut the door 
and went out. 

« Come, come—stop this, Wickliffe,” 
said an old man, one of the party, on 
whom at least Garret’s look had pro- 
duced an effect. ‘‘ Don’t you see you’ve 
driven Garret off? This dispute is 
mere nonsense.” 

The person whom he addressed was 
a short, square-built man, with a dark 
sallow face, with a scar on the nose, 
and one crossing both his lips, as if he 
had been slashed there with a knife ; 
a dark black eye, that at times kindled 
and glowed, until it seemed a red hot 
ball set in its socket; a low wrinkled 
forehead, and lips that worked and 
twitched, baring and showing his teeth 
like a mastiff preparing to bite. And 
as he sat there, with his fingers work- 
ing with anger, and his lips writhing, 


he was about as ugly a looking fellow 
as one would wish to see. 

He turned slowly to the old man who 
spoke to him, and snapping his fingers 
in his face, said, “‘D—n old Garret! 
Let him go, let him; and as for this 
dispute with that boy, it’s my affair, 
not yours; so don’t meddle with what 
don’t concern you.” 

The old man drew back abashed. 
But the opponent of Wickliffe, a young 
fellow of three or four and twenty, 
whose frank, handsome countenance, 
and glad eye, seemed a warrant of an 
open, generous disposition, now put in. 

“ Well, Wickliffe,” said he,,“ if you 
will quarrel, [ won’t. I didn’t want to 
drive Garret out of his own bar-room, 
and you know he never will sta 
where there’s quarrelling. So drink 
your ale, and we'll say no more about 
this matter.” 

“But I will say more about it,” re- 
torted the man, half rising from his 
seat, and at the same time shaking his 
fist at him, “I wi? say more; and 
who’ll hinder me, I’d like to know 
that? And as for you, Mr. Harry 
Blake, I will say too, that in spite of 
your big carecase, you have no more 
spirit than a woman. That is what 
lll say.” 

“Well, well, say it, if you please,” 
replied Blake, going to the fire and 
seating himself on a bench, in front of 
it, “I’m sure I don’t care.” 

As he spoke, he laughed; and lean- 
ing forward, picked up a chip which 
lay on the hearth, and commenced 
stirring the fire with it, at the same 
time whistling, and paying no attention 
to what his opponent said, other than 
by an oecasional laugh at his evident 
anger at being thus foiled. At last, 
however, Wickliffe, turning to a man 
who sat next to him, muttered some- 
thing between his teeth, which drew 
the ery of “Shame! shame!” from 
those around him, and of which Blake 
caught but the words, “ Mary Lin- 
coln.”—But they brought him to his 
feet. 

*“What’s that you say about Mary 
Lincoln 2?” said he, advancing towards 
the man who was looking at him with 
a grin of satisfaction at having at last 
aroused him. 

« Nothing, nothing,” replied several, 
at the same time rising and placing 
themselves between him and Wick- 
liffe. “Don’t mind him Harry ;” don’t 
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mind him. He’s im a passion, and 
doesn’t mean what he says.” 

«But I do mean it,” shouted Wick- 
liffe. ‘I do mean it; and I repeat it, 
Mary Lincoln is—” 

“What ?” demanded Blake quickly, 
his eyes glowing with anger. 

Wickliffe eyed him for a moment 
with a fixed dogged stare; and it 
might have been shaime, or it might 
have been a feeling of trepidation, at 
having at length aroused him, and at 
seeing the powerful frame of Blake, 
with every muscle strung, ready to leap 
upon him, that deterred him; for he 
turned away his head and said— 

“No matter what. I’ve said it 
once, and that’s enough. They ail 
heard it.” 

Harry Blake's face, from a deep 
scarlet, became deadly pale, as he an- 
swered: ‘ Wickliffe, I did not hear 
what you said, but I dare you to 
repeat it. If you do, and there is one 
word in it that should not be, this hour 
will be the bitterest of your whole life. 
I’m not the man to mi ikea threat and 
not act up to it.” 

He stood fora moment, waiting for 
him to repeat his remark, and then 
turned on his heel and walked to the 
furthest end of the room; and as he did 
so, it was remarked by several who 
thought nothing of it at the time, but 
who remembered it long after, when 
every word then uttered, and every 
action done, became important, that he 
ground his teeth together, and seizing 
a large knife which lay on the table, 
with his teeth still set, drove it into the 
table, and left it sticking there. 

Sull his adversary did not seem dis- 
posed to give up a dispute which, it 
was evident, had already been carried 
too far; for he demanded in an impa- 
tient tone— 

““What’s Mary, Lincoln to you, my 
young fellow, that you bristle up so at 
the very me ntion of her name ? What 
is she to you,” continued he, becoming 
still more excited, “be she pure as 
snow—or-or-or what I will not name ! 
G—d! One would think you were a 
sweetheart. A glorious pair you'd 
make! Your red hot temper would 
be finely balanced against her sweet 
face and disposition. Sweet—very 
sweet—and so d—d_ yielding—and 
dovelike—that she cannot resist im- 
portunity, however improper—ha! ha! 
It makes me laugh.” 


His laugh, however, was a short 
one; for before the words were fairly 
out of his mouth, Blake was upon him. 
Exerting his great strength, now dou- 
bly increased by fury, he fairly swung 
the speaker from his feet, and flung 
him across the room, and against the 
opposite wall; striking which, he fell 
at full length on the floor. For a mo- 
ment, Wickliffe lay stunned; but re- 
covering himself, he sprang up, and 
shi iking his hand at Blake, and saying 

*« My boy, you may take your measure 
for a coflin after this; for you'll need 
one,” darted from the room. A speedy 
opportunity might have been afforde d 
to him to have put his threat into exe- 
cution, had not several persons sprang 
forward and seized Blake, as he was 
following, and held him back by main 
force. 

“Don’t stop me,” exclaimed he, 
struggling to get loose, and dragging 
the strong men who held him, across 
the room. “Let loose your hold, Dick 
Wells, let loose your grip, I say,” ex- 
claimed he to one who held him by the 
shoulders with a strength nearly equal 
to hisown. ‘“ Let me go, or I'll strike 
you.” 

‘No, you won't, Harry,” replied the 
other. “ But even if you do, I'll not 
let you go ona fool’s errand. So there’s 
no use scuffling in that way.” 

Blake saw that nothing was to be 
gained by a struggle with so many, 
and so he said, “ Let me go. I'll pro- 
mise not to follow him. But mark 
me,” said he, as they relinquished their 
hold, “you have this night heard this 
scoundrel defame on of the purest 
girls that ever lived, because he had a 
erudge against me, and knew that she 
was to be my wife. He shall pay for 
it, if it cost me my life.” 

“Come, come, Harry; don’t be a 
boy,” said the old man, who had before 
interfered with Wickliffe. “‘ The man 
was half drunk and quarrelsome, and 
saw that you couldn’t stomach what 
he was saying, and so he said it. No 
one cares for him or his words. We 
all know that Mary Lincoln hasn’t her 
equal in these parts. God bless her! 
I only wish she was my own child. 
Not but what my poor little Kate is a 
good girl; and kind and affectionate 
too, poor little Kate is; but yet she’s 
not Mary Lincoln; but Kate is a good 
girl, though; a very good girl.” And 
the old man shook his head, reproach- 
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fully, as if there were a small voice 
whispering at his heart, that he should 
not have placed his own poor little Kate 
next with Mary Lincoln. 

Harry Blake’s fine face brightened, 
as he looked at the old man; and he 
took his hand and shook it warmly. 
« You’re right, Adams—you’re right. 
Mary needs no one to speak up for her. 
Isee it. God bless you all for your 
kind feelings towards her. And now I 
think of it, Adams, tell Kate that Mary 
may not be Mary Lincoln long, and 
may soon want her to stand up with 
her.” 

“T will do that, Harry, I will,” said 
the old farmer, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, “and right glad I am to hear 
it; but, Harry, you'll not carry this 
quarrel further—promise me—I can 
trust you, I know.” 

Blake, however, laughed, and shook 
his head. “ll think of it,” said he. 
“* Beware of rash promises,’ was what 
I learnt from my copy-book. But now 
I must go. Five miles are between 
me and my home.” As he spoke, he 
turned from them and left the room, 
and in a short time was heard gallop- 
ing down the road. 

Harry Blake had not been gone 
many minutes, when one of the com- 
pany, an old man, dressed in a suit of 
grey homespun, who had _ been sitting 
at the fire, an inactive spectator of the 
altercation, got up, and, turning toa 
man who was leaning carelessly 
against the opposite side of the fire- 
place, said, “‘ Come, Walton, let’s fol- 
low Harry’s example. Our paths are 
the same, and we'll go in company ; 
and as you are the youngest you can 
get the horses.” 

The person thus addressed seemed 
to agree to the proposal, for, after 
yawning and stretching himself, he 
went out, and in a few minutes was 
heard calling from without that the 
horses were ready. 

The road which they pursued was 
the same already taken by Wickliffe 
and Blake; and as they had far to go, 
and it was late, they struck intoa brisk 
trot, so as to pass adreary portion of it, 
which ran through waste and forest, 
before the night set in. Part of it was 
sad and solitary enough, shrouded with 
tall trees, covered with long weeping 
moss, trailing from the branches to the 
earth, and resembling Jocks blanched 
by age. Dense and tangled bushes 
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with giant dead trees, stretching out 
their leafless branches over them, with 
here and there a solitary crow, plum- 
ing its feathers on them, crowded up 
to the very path; and in other parts 
there were miles of pines and cedars, 
shooting up amid sumachs and dwarf 
bushes. 

They had passed that portion of the 
road, which had been here and there 
enlivened by farms and orchards, and 
were trotting briskly between two 
green walls of swamp and forest—a 
dreary spot—when suddenly, a sharp, 
shrill cry rose in the air. It seemed to 
proceed from the wood, a short dis- 
tance in front of them. 

They were both bold men ; but their 
cheeks grew white, and they instincts 
ively drew in their horses. 

“ Was that a shout ora scream ?” 
said Grayson, instinctively turning his 
heavy whip in his hand, so as to have 
its loaded handle ready fora blow. 

“ It smacked of both,” replied Wal- 
ton. “Hark,” said old Caleb Grayson, 
“there it is again.” 

Again the same piercing cry shot 
through the air, and went echoing 
through the woods, until it seemed to 
die away ma low wail. 

“There’s foul play there,” shouted 
Wakton,and striking his horse a heavy 
blow with his whip, the animal 
sprang forward at a full gallop. 
“There it is agam. By God! it’s 
some one begging for mercy.” 

“Stop, Walton,” said old Caleb 
Grayson, suddenly reining in his horse. 
“ Did you hear the name ?” 

“No.” 

“T did, and it was Harry. Can 
Harry Blake be settling scores with 
that braggart Wickliffe ¢” 

“God of Heaven! I hope not!” ex- 
claimed Walton. “There was bad 
blood enough between them to !ead to 
a dozen murders. Go it, Jack,” said 
he, again striking his horse, “ we'll be 
on them at the next turn of the road— 
the bushes hide them now.” 

A dozen leaps of their horses brought 
them round the copse of trees, which 
had shut out a dakt that made them 
shudder. Within twenty yards of 
them, extended on his back on the 
ground, lay Wickliffe, stone dead. 
Bending over him was Blake, grasping 
a knife, which was driven to the haft 
in his bosom. 

“Good God! Harry Blake taken 
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red-handed in a murder!” exclaimed 


Grayson, seeing Blake endeavoring to 
pull the knife from the wound. “ Don’t 
stab himagain. Oh! Harry, Harry, 
what have you done !” 

Blake let loose his hold on the 
knife, and started up as they advanced. 
He looked hastily about him; made 
one or two irresolute steps ; but before 
he could make up hismind whether to 
fly or not, Walton sprang from his 
horse, and flung himself upon him. 
“Harry Blake, | charge you with mur- 
der !” 

Blake stared at him. “ Me with 
murder? Are you mad? Why, I 
didn’t kill him.” 

“Tt won’t do, Harry; it won’t do,” 
said Walton bitterly, “« I saw you with 
the knife in your grasp—in his bos ma 
—and him dead. Oh! Harry! This 
is a sad ending of this aftern on’s 
quarrel.” 

‘Will you hear me?” said Blake 

earnestly, “and you, Caleb—you are 
older than Walton, and less impetuous, 
listen tome. I came here but a mo- 
ment before yourself. I heard a person 
calling for help; and galloping up, 
found Wickliffe dead, with this knife 
driven in his heart; and was endeay- 
oring to pull it out when you came up. 

“his is truth, so help me God! Don’t 
you believe me, Caleb ?” 

Grayson shook his head, as he re- 
plied: “ Would that I could, Harry; 
but as I hope to be saved, I saw you 
stab him, I did.” 

Harry clas sped his hands together, as 
he asked, “ And do you intend to swear 
to that? We to charge me with this 
deed 2?” 

There is no help for it asI see,” 
said Grayson. ‘“* The man is murdered. 
If you didn’t murder him, who did ? 
Answer me that.” 

As he sp ke, he proce eded to exam- 
ine the body, to see if it retained any 
signs of life; but it was rigid and mo- 
tionless, with its open eyes staring at 


the sky, and the teeth hard set,as if 


the spirit had gone, in agony. ‘The 
knife had been driven so truly, that it 
must have passed directly through the 
heart, and the blood which had gushed 
from the wound, had already saturated 
the clothes through and through, and 
forme da small pool in the road. 
‘Harry Blake,” said the old man, as 
he drew the knife from the wound, 
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“ this is a fearful deed, and the punish- 
ment is equally dreadful. You know 
thatlam a magis strate, and must dis- 
charge my duty.’ 

“ And will you send me to prison on 
sucha charge as this ¢”’ repeated Blake 
bitterly. 

The old man was silent. 

“4 Did you ever know me to lie, Ca- 
leb 2” said he. 

“‘ Never, Harry, never !” 

“ And do you think I’d lie now ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Grayson, 
“T never before saw you when there 
was so greata risk hanging over you. 
Oh! Harry, Harry!” continued he, 
ee if his hands together and look- 
ing at the young man, with an expres- 
sion In W hic h terror and sorrow were 
stre ngly blended, ‘] had rather met 
any man than you, here. It will make 
many a sad heart in this neighbor! 1. 


Why did you not promise what Adams 


asked ! or, rath rw hy did you leave us 
then !” 

Blake shook his head, as he an- 
swered: “ Caleb, what can I say more 
thanI have! If] repeat what I have 
just told you, you will not believe me. 
I was coming along this road; heard 
the screams of this man; galloped to 
the spot, and found him dead with a 
knife in his breast. I got off my 
horse to see W hat could be done fi r 
him, and was drawing out the knife 
when you came up. Had you been 
two minutes sooner, and I one minute 
later, I should have made 
charge against you, which you now 
make against me.” 

“ But the ery—the words: ‘ Mercy, 
mercy, Harry!’ He uttered your 
name.” 

‘“ He did indeed,” re plied Blake, “ he 
did, indeed; I heard itmyself. But he 
did not say Harry Blak Harry, 
you know, is not an unusual name.” 

“Tt may be—it may be,” said Gray- 
son, “ but still we must deliver you up ; 
and if you are innocent, God grant 
that you may prove yourself so; but 
unless my eyes deceive me, I saw you 
stab that man.” 

“Tf that is your belief, God help 
me!” said Blake solemnly, “for you 
must be a witness against me. If | 
am charged with murder, such a fact 
sworm to would hang me. But you 
have not even looked for another mur- 
derer than me. He may be hid some- 
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where about here. Search in the 
bushes, and you may find him yet.— 
[ll not stir.” 

With a strange reliance on the word 
of the man, whom they would not be- 
lieve, when he asserted his innocence, 
they left him, and commenced a search 
along the road. And there stood the 
culprit motionless—making no attempt 
at escape, and watching them with an 
earnestness, only accounted for by the 
fact that on their success his life de- 
pended. At a short distance from the 
spot, and in a part of the bank, on the 
roadside, where Blake said that he had 
not been, there was a foot-print. It 
was indistinct, but as far as could be 
judged, when compared with Blake’s 
foot, it coincided in size and form. A 
little further on, was another, and also 
the marks of a struggle in the road. 
Here, too, were the same foot-prints ; 
and these, too, in dimensions, corres- 
ponded with the foot of Blake. 

“Tt’s singularly like mine,” said 
Blake, placing his foot on the track. 

“It had ought to be,” said Walton 
gravely ; “unless your foot has alter- 
ed its shape, within the last five mi- 
nutes.” 

Blake made no reply to this insinua- 
tion, but stood looking with an expres- 
sion of deep trouble at the foot-print. 
In the meantime, the others continued 
their search up and down the road, 
and in the bushes. The marks of the 
struggle were numerous; but there 
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no was trace of a murderer, other than 
Harry Blake. At last they both came 
out and stood in the road. 

“Do you find nothing?” inquired 
Blake earnestly. 

Grayson shook his head, as he said: 

“I didn’t expect to; but you wished 
me to look, Harry, and I had a hard 
duty to perform; and so I thought I’d 
humor you first. I knew it was use- 
less.” 

“Well, well,” said Blake; “ every- 
thing goes sadly against me. You 
must do your duty. I am your pri- 
soner. 

But,” said he, seeing them moving 
to where the horses were, ‘“ what do 
you intend to do with that?” Andhe 
pointed to the dead body. 

“Catch me a-touching it!” said 
Walton. ‘Caleb choose to pull the 
knife out of him. I wouldn’t ha’ done 
it. It’s thecrowner’s business, that is. 
We'll send him here. Come, Harry. 
It isn’t our fault—but you must come, 
you know.” 

Blake, without further remark, 
mounted his horse; and waiting until 
they were also on theirs, they rode off 
in company, taking the direction to the 
residence of the nearest magistrate, 
where, in due form, Harry Blake was 
delivered over to the mercy of the 
law, and arrangements were made 
for the removal of the body of Wick- 
liffe. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Arout five miles from the tavern men- 
tioned in the last chapter, stood a spa- 


cious brick house, one story high, with 


low eaves extending within reach of 


the ground, and tall pointed windows, 
perched along its roof, as a substitute 
for second story lights. It was a ve- 
nerable, grey, old house, which seemed 
to have dozed away, amid the great 
shadowy trees which crowded about 
it, becoming hoary and antiquated, 
yet retaining an air of substantial com- 
fort. Creeping vines, of various kinds, 
clambered about the windows, and in 
fissures of the walls, forming a green 
mat over much of the roof, and steal- 
ing up the trunks of the old trees; 
which formed the home of many a 
bird, who peeped into the narrow win- 
dows, or mounted on one of the top- 





most branches, which towered so high 
aloft, that its voice, as it poured forth 
its song, seemed carolling midway be- 
tween earth and sky. A sequestered 
lane, crowded with trees, that drooped 
almost to a mounted horseman’s head, 
led from the house to the highway, 
which was at least half a mile distant. 
Altogether, it was a_ rural, snug, 
dreamy old house ; and in it was one 
of the snuggest rooms, fitted up with 
little knick-knacks rare in those days 
—with snowy windows and bed cur- 
tains, and a bed as white and snowy 
as the curtains, fit only to be occupied, 
as it was, by the most beautiful little 
fairy of a girl that one’s eyes had ever 
rested on,—and that was Mary Lin- 
coln. 

At about eight o'clock, on the morn- 
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ing of the day succeeding that in which 
occurred the incidents narrated in the 
last chapter, and in the small room just 
mentioned, sat a very beautiful girl, 
with glossy golden hair, engaged in 
sewing ; though it must ‘be confessed 
that her eye was more often wandering 
through the window, and along that 
deep vista-like lane, down which her 
window looked, than fixed upon her 
work ; for it was nearly the hour at 
which Harry Blake usually contrived, 
on some pretext or other, to find his 
way to the house, to see how she was, 
and ask a few questions, and make a 
few remarks, the nature of which was 
best known to herself. That day, how- 
ever, he was behind his time; but still 
she felt sure he would come. He had 
said nothing about it; but she expected 
him as much as if he had; and was 
endeavoring to select one out of half- 


a-dozen slightly coquettish ways of 


receiving him, which just then pre- 
sented themselves to her mind. At 
first she thought that she would keep 
him waiting for her—a very little time 
—just enough to make him more glad 
to see her, when she came; but then, 
she should be as much a sufferer as 
he; for, impatient as he might be be- 
low, she would be equally so above; 
so she abandoned that. Then she 
thought of taking her sewing in the wide 
hall, and of stationing herself on one 
of the old settees which garnished its 
sides, and that she would be there very 
leisurely at work, and, of course, would 
not see him until he came up and spoke 
to her; or, perhaps, might accidentally 
go out just as he wascoming in, That, 
too, she abandoned; and then she fan- 
cied that she would stroll out and meet 
him in the lane; and, it must be con- 
fessed, that she inclined more towards 
this plan than either of the others; for 
she had accidentally met him in this 
way before; and on these occasions 
Harry always tied his horse to a tree, 
and walked with her to the house; 
and although the distance was short, 
they sometimes consumed a great deal 
of time in going it, and he had an op- 
portunity of saying much which not 
unfrequently he was unable to say at 
the house; for her father was almost 
as fond of Harry as his daughter, and 
had so much to tell him about his 
crops, and about this thing and that, 
and so much to ask him, that he some- 
times infringed upon time which Mary 
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thought belonged exclusively to her; 
and although she endeavored to bear 
it cheerfully, yet at times ‘she could 
not help thinking how snug and happy 
and comfortable the old gentleman 
would look if he were only snoring 
away in the easy arm-chair which 
stood in the chimney corner, although 
it was but eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

She threw aside her work, and was 
rising for the purpose of adopting this 
last plan, when she heard the dashing 
of hoofs in the lane. “ It’s too late,” 
thought she, * but I'll keep him wait- 
ing,” and down she sat, out of sight of 
the window, so that she could not see 
the new comer, for she did not wish 
Harry should know that she had been 
vatching for him. The noise of the 
hoofs increased; and the horseman 
dashed at full gallop to the door. This 
was not like Harry. He generally 
came fast enough along the road, but 
he did not gallop to the door like a 
madman. It was not respectful, and 
she would tell him so; still, he might 
be ina hurry. It argued a strong de- 
sire to see her, and that was some pal- 
liation. There was evidently a stir be- 
low, in front of the house, and she 
even heard his name mentioned. 
What could be going on there? She 
was dying to know. There was no 
way of learning, unless she went to 
the window, so as to look over the 
projecting eaves of the house; and 
then she could be seen. No, no; she 
would not do that. Still the stir in- 
creased, and she caught the sound 
of voices in earnest conversation; 
but Harry’s voice was not among 
them. She could hold out no longer. 
She drew a chair near the window. 
and stood on it, at some distance 
from the glass; but still the envious 
eaves projected so as to shut out 
all view of what was going on below. 
It was too bad !—but see she must. 
She then went close to the window. 
But even there, nothing was visible; 
for the speakers were close under the 
house, and not even the smallest tip- 
end of the coat skirt of one of them 
was visible. Poor Mary ' she stood on 
tiptoe, and even on the chair, but still 
those unlucky eaves thrust themselves 
between her and the object of her 
wishes. She went back to her chair, 
and sat herself down, wondering why 
they built such ungainly old eaves and 
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cornices, which were fit only to annoy 
people, fand wondering why no one 
came to tell her that Harry was there 
and wanted her. He was uncommonly 
patient that day—provokingly so. Five 
—ten—fifieen minutes elapsed. There 
was something like a tear in her eye; 
for she certainly was very ill used. 
She threw her work from her, and de- 
termined to go down to him, but to 
make him pay up for his backward- 
ness. Opening the door, she went to 
the head of the stairs, and assuming as 
careless an air as if there were no Harry 
Blake in the world, was going down 
them, when the voice of her father, 
who was standing below, arrested her. 

“ Don’t come down here, Mary,” 
said he. 

There was something in the tone of 
his voice, and in his manner, and even 
in this injunction, that caused Mary to 
stop, as if she did not understand him. 

“Go to your own room, my child: 
we are very busy here.” 

Mary half turned to go, for she saw 
that he was much agitated; but as she 
did so, the name of Harry escaped her 
lips. 

“ He is not here,” said her father. 

“Has anything happened to him ?” 
asked she, in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the old man. 
“ He’s in trouble; but he is well. Go 
to your room, and I will be with you 
in a few moments.” 

Mary got to her room, she scarcely 
knew how, and threw herself on her 
bed, drowned in tears. ‘ He’s well— 
thank God for that,” sobbed she. “I 
am sure I’m very grateful that he’s 
not ill—very grateful—poor Harry 
—in trouble, too, and I, like a good-for- 
nothing minx as I was, have been 
thinking all the morning of nothing but 
teasing him. He was too good for me. 
They all told me so—so patient, so 
kind, so good-humored—and I—I’ll 
never forgive myself—I never will— 
never!” She buried her face in her 
pillow, and sobbed there, until the door 
opened,and she felt her father’s arm 
around her. 

He raised her, folded her tenderly to 
his bosom, and placed her in a chair. 

“ Courage, Mary, courage, my little 
girl,” said he, ina tone which certainly 
Was nota model of what he recom- 
mended. ‘“ Show yourself to be a wo- 
man.” 

“ Yes, yes, father, I will, I will,” 


said she, and by way of verifying her 
words, she threw her arms about his 
neck, and wept more bitterly than 
before. 

“Come, come, my dear little girl,” 
said he, in a tremulous voice; “ sit 
down, and hear what I have to tell 
you.” 

As he spoke, he again placed her in 
the chair, and took her hand. 

“ If you are not able to listen to me 
now, I will defer what I have to say to 
another time,” said he. 

He probably could not have hit upon 
a better method of recalling his daugh- 
ter, who had no small spice of curiosity 
in her nature, and who just then recol- 
lected that she knew nothing definite 
of the evil which threatened Harry 
Blake. 

‘“*T can hear it now, father,” said 
she eagerly. “ Tell me at once, what 
has happened to him, and where he is.” 

‘*He has been arrested, and is in 
prison,” said the old man, watching 
her pale face, as she sat with her eyes 
fastened on his, and the tears still on 
her cheeks. 

* Is that all?” said she in a half 
whisper. “ Tell me all—why is he 
there ¢” 

‘“« He has been arrested on a very se- 
rious charge,” said the old man slowly, 
and by his manner endeavoring to pre- 
pare her for the communication he had 
to make. 

“« Will it affect his life ?’” demanded 
she, at once catching at the heaviest 
punishment of the law. “ Will it 
affect his life? Tell me that.” 

“ Tf it is proved, it will,” replied the 
old man. 

«“ What is it? what is it?” said the 
girl, rising and grasping his arm. “ Fa- 
ther, tell me, | charge you, and on 
your word, tell me truly.” 

Her father put his arms around her, 
and strained her to his bosom, and 
looked in her face without speaking, 
until she repeated her question. Then 
he said, in a scarcely audible voice, 

“ He stands accused of murder.” 

“ Murder!” ejaculated she faintly, 
whilst her hands fell to her side. 
“ Charged with murder! Why, Harry 
Blake would not harm a worm.” 

She extricated herself from him, 
made something like a step, and had 
not her father caught her, would have 
fallen. She had fainted. 

The old man hugged her to his bo- 
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som again and again, kissed her lips 
and cheeks, and called her by name. 

“T knew it would kill her! I said 
it would kill her! My own dear, dar- 
ling little girl. Mary, Mary, speak to 
your old father! She’s dead! She’s 
dead !” 

Fortunately the noise made by Mr. 
Lincoln reached some of the females of 
the house, who better understood the 
mode of administering to her illness. 
But it was not until he saw her eyes 
open, and the faint color once more in 
her cheek, that Mr. Lincoln could be 
induced to quit the room. 

When she recovered, Mary was wil- 
ful, for once in her life. In spite of all 
that they could say, she insisted that 
her father should have the horses har- 
nessed to the waggon, and drive her 
to the prison where Harry was. They 
argued and entreated; they spoke of 
her ill health, of the danger to herself; 
but it was idle. She said that they 
were all against Harry; that he was 
innocent; that he declared himself so ; 
that she believed him, and that go she 
would, if she went on her bare feet, 
that he might see that she at least was 
still true to him. 

At last they yielded to her importu- 
nity, and she took her seat at her fa- 
ther’s side. How unlike the light- 
hearted girl she had been but a few 
hours before. During the whole drive 
she spoke not a word, but appeared so 
calm, and comparatively so cheerful, 
that her father kept equally silent, un- 
ul they stopped in front of the gloomy 
old building in which the prisoner was 
confined. 

As she entered his room, and caught 
sight of him, she sprang forward, and 
clasping her arms about his neck, wept 
like a child; and he, throwing his 
powerful arms about her, and clasping 
her to his bosom, kissed her cheeks 
and lips in a strange passion of joy and 
grief. 

“Tam come, Harry, I am come,” 
said she at last. ‘ I have not deserted 
you.” 

“Dearest Mary, you, at least, be- 
lieve me innocent 2” said he, in a low 
earnest voice, holding her off from 
him, so that he could look in her face; 
but without relaxing his hold on her 
waist. 

“Yes, yes, Ido, I do! I never doubted 
it fora moment. But O! Harry, this is 
very dreadful—very dreadful. What 


will become of your poor little 
Mary, if any harm should be fall you? 
But we won’t talk of that,” said she 
quickly, for she observed that her 
words sent a sort of spasmodic shiver- 
ing over him. “We won’t talk of it, 
nor think of it. I'll come to see you 
every day, Harry, and will spend all 
the time I can with you, and we'll be 
quite merry and cheerful here; and I 
can fix up your room, and do many lit- 
tle things to make everything neat 
and comfortable here; and I'll tell you 
the news, and will read and sing to 
you—Harry,” said she, placing her 
hands on his shoulders, and looking up 
in his face, “I’jl sing the song you 
asked for yesterday, when I was vexed, 
and refused. I'll sing it for you now, 
dear Harry—I will—lI'll never refuse it 
again. Shall I sing it, Harry? Shall 
I, dear Harry?” A =. sickly 
smile flickered across her face; a sin- 
gle feeble word, the first of the song, 
like the faint warbling of a dying bird, 
escaped her lips, and she sank sense- 
less on his breast. 

“Take heraway ! Take heraway !” 
exclaimed Blake franticly, holding 
her out in his arms towards her father. 
“Unless you would drive me mad, 
take her away !” 

The old man seemed stupefied, but 
he mechanically reached out his arms 
toward her; but Blake again caught 
her to his bosom, and kissed her neck, 
face, hands, and even the long tresses 
that fell across his face; and then 
reaching to her father, said, ‘“‘ There, 
go, go; don’t stop an 08 r instant.” 

Mr. Lincoln took ie iil form of 
his child in his arms, a moved tothe 
door. 

“One word, Mr. Lincoln,” said 
Harry; “one word before we part. 
Whatever the result of this accusation 
may be, even though it end in my— 
death—I am innocent. The time will 
come when I am proved so: and O! I 
beseech, if I lose my life, that y« ou will 
protect my memory Ww ith Mary. 

The next instant he was alone; and 
throwing himself upon a chair, he sat, 
with his face buried between his 
hands, until aroused by the entrance of 
the lawyer who had been retained by 
his friends; and who now came to 
consult with him as to the Sieps re- 
quisite for the management of his 
defence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Harry Blake was first impri- 
soned, he bore stoutly up against his 
fate. But stone walls, and close, pent- 
up chambers, with their stifling stag- 
nant air, and their murky twilight, are 
glorious inventions for mildewing the 
heart, and breaking down strength and 
hope; and they soon began to tell 
upon him. It might have been the 
loss of his accustomed exercise in the 
open air, or the want of the sight of the 
blue sky, and of his old home, or a 
dread of the fate which might become 
his, or,—and there were many who 
believed this,—it might have been the 
workings of his own evil conscience, 
that were making such wild work with 
him. But certain it is, that although 
when he was first confined he seemed 
right glad as the day approached, in 
which he would have the chance of 
meeting the charges against him in 
open court ; yet as the time drew near, 
his spirits drooped; and it was observ- 
ed, that the more often he conversed 
with his lawyer, the more gloomy he 
became ; and that the very mention of 
the trial drove the blood from his 
cheek. It was observed, too, that after 
these interviews he walked moodily up 
and down the room, with his arms 
folded, and muttering to himself, as 
those do who have heavy burdens on 
their hearts, and that his face was 
pale and wasted, and his look troubled. 
At other times he remained for hours 
with his arms crossed on the table, and 
his forehead resting upon them, in such 
deep thought that he did not move 
when persons came in. There were 
many among his friends who attributed 
his changed appearance to his confine- 
ment, and mental anxiety as to the re- 
sult of his trial, and still persisted in 
their belief of his innocence; but then 
there were those who thought other- 
wise, and who fancied that remorse 
had begun its work, and that as the day 
of retribution approached, Harry’s 
bold heart, which had hitherto borne 
him up, was failing him. They saidit 
was an evil omen to see him sinking 
thus, and giving up as if he were al- 
ready a doomed man ; they did not like 
it—it seemed a harbinger of a darker 
fate. 

Neither hope nor dread can hasten 


or protract the steady marcen of time; 
and in due time the day of trial ar- 
rived. It was a bright day in the au- 
tumn when skies are cloudless, and the 
fields and trees were clad in rainbow- 
liveries. It was an idle time, too, in 
the country, and from far and near the 
inhabitants of town and hamlet ga- 
thered in to see the sight. A man 
with his life at stake, and struggling 
and battling for it, with so mighty and 
shrewd an ” adversary as Law. It was 
indeed a great sight. Jt was worth 
going miles to witness. Nor was it the 
less exciting that they knew the vic- 
tim, and that many of them had 
hitherto admired his noble and upright 
character, and loved the man. But he 
had shed blood, and must pay the 
forfeit. 

The court-house was a venerable, 
old stone building, standing by itself, in 
the midst ofa green lawn ; and at some 
distance from any house. Butits solitude 
was now broken by the hum of voices; 
for from every quarter people were 
pouring in; old and young, females, and 
even children were there. Some were 
speaking on indifferent subjects; of the 
times ; of the difficulties with E ngland ; 
of the state of the crops; and one old 
man, broken-down and tottering, of his 
fields—of what he intended to plant in 

them on the following year; and of 
young trees which he had set out; of 
the pleasure he anticipated, in sitting 
under their shade when they should 
become great, and tall, and overshad- 
owed his house. ‘They were saplings 
now ; but they would grow fast ; and 
ina few years, would be quite shady ;” ¥ 
and the old fellow laughed, and shook 
his head, and rubbed his hands, as he 
thought of it. In three weeks the soil 
was on his coffin; and when those trees 
were grown, they had passed into the 
possession of strangers; and the hands 
that planted them were dust. 

Some were talking of the murder; 
and of Wickliffe; and of what a pest 
he had been to the country round, so 
quarrelsome ; and what a pity it was 
that a fine young fellow like Harry 
Blake should have to die for having 
slain a man like him. Then they spoke 
of Mary Lincoln; and one of them low- 
ered his voice, and said, that he heard 
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that this was killing her. He had seen 
the doctor, who had been at Mr. Lin- 
coln’s twice a day, since Harry Blake’s 
imprisonment, and he had said, that he 
was afraid it would go hard with her; 
she was very il. Then the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the arrival of 
more new comers. In another part of 
the lawn, an old man was leaning ona 
cane, addressing a crony, who seemed 
as old and time-worn as himself. 

“Ah! neighbor Williams,” said he, 
“this is a very sad business—a very 
sad business. I knew his father before 
him; and 1 have known Harry since 
he wasa mere baby—who'd ’a thought 
it of him ¢@—who’d ’a thought it ?” 

Neighbor Williams shook his head ; 
as much as to say, that nobody would 
have thought it; but seemed to think 
further expression of opinion unneces- 
sary, for he said nothing. 

“He was a warm-hearted little boy ; 
and a very likely man—a very likely 
man,” continued the first speaker. “It 
grieves me to see him here. It does, 
indeed, neighbor Williams.” 

Again neighbor Williams shook his 
head; probably to intimate, that it 
grieved him too; but as before he re- 
mained silent. 

It isa matter of some uncertainty, 
how long neighbor Williams might 
have been thus entertained by his com- 
panion, had not their conversation been 
interrupted by a general buzz of “ Here 
he comes!” The next moment, ee) 
Blake walked through the crowd, with 
an officer on each side of him. He 
was exceedingly pale; but his face 
was full of calm determination,and his 
step firm and strong. He looked nei- 
ther to the right nor left; and, appa- 
rently without noticing a soul, entered 
the court-house. The crowd gathered 
closely at his heels; and the next in- 
stant were striving and struggling and 
fighting, to obtain a good position in 
the court-room. 

Harry Blake seemed quite collected ; 
and the crowd felt somewhat disap- 
pointed, that a man who had commit- 
ted a murder should look like other 
men. Some whispered that he was a 
hardened reprobate, not to show some 
remorse; and others said, that none 
but an innocent man could appear so 
calm and composed. There was a 
great deal of whispering and talking 
among them, whilst the jury were get- 
ting empannelled ; but when the coun- 
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sel for the prosecution rose to open his 
cause, they were so silent, that they 
seemed not even to breathe. 

He dwelt briefly, but clearly, on the 
facts which are already known. He 
stated that he should prove that, on the 
day of the murder, the prisoner and 
Wickliffe had been together at a ta- 
vern, not far from Schenectady ; that a 
quarrel had arisen between them, 
and blows had passed; that the pri- 
soner had knocked Wickliffe to the 
floor; that Wickliffe had fled, and that 
the prisoner had only been detained 
from following him by force, and had 
then called all there present to witness 
that he would be revenged on that man 
for the wrong done him, if it cost him 
his life; that he had finally been re- 
leased by those who held him, on pro- 
mising not to follow Wickliffe, but that 
he had positively refused to promise 
that the quarrel should drop there. 
That shortly afterwards he left the 
house alone, taking the path which 
Wickliffe had already taken ; that two 
of the persons who had been at the tav- 
ern with him shortly afterwards left the 
inn and took the same road which he 
had taken; that on arriving at a very 
lonely part of it they were alarmed by 
the cries of a person im distress, and 
uttering the words, “‘ Mercy, mercy, 
Harry!” That these persons galloped 
to the spot from which the sound seem- 
ed to proceed, and found a man kneel- 
ing at the side of another just murder- 
ed, and grasping in his hand a knife 
which was driven to the haft in the 
breast of his victim; that the murdered 
man was Hiram Wickliffe, the person 
with whom the prisoner had just quar- 
relled, and on whom he had sworn to 
be avenged, and that the person kneel- 
ing at his side was Harry Blake, the 
prisoner. There were footprints about 
the road, where there had evidently 
been a straggle, and these footprints 
had been examined and compared with 
the foot of the prisoner, and were found 
to coincide in size. 

He stated his case concisely, yet 
clearly, and seemed to think the facts 
sufficiently strong, to require but little 
exertion of eloquence or ingenuity on 
his part. It is needless to linger on 
the detail of the testimony confirming 
the case, which the lawyer had stated 
in opening. It was most clearly proved, 
although every effort was made, by a 
severe and strict cross-examination, to 
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embarrass and confuse the witnesses. 
It had been observed, when Walton 
and Grayson were called, that the pri- 
soner became exceedingly pale; and 
when Grayson swore that he saw him 
stab Wickliffe, he compressed his lips, 
as if a sudden pain had shot through 
him, and clenched his fingers toge- 
ther, and bent his head down; nor 
did he look up until Grayson had left 
the stand. The old man was terribly 
agitated, and his testimony was drawn 
from him by piecemeal. He tottered 
as he left the stand; and as he passed 
where Blake sat, he muttered in a low 
tone: 

“T couldn’t help it, Harry—indeed I 
couldn’t; for it was the truth.” 

Blake looked painfully at him, but 
made no reply. 

He had little or no defence to make. 
He could not contradict the facts. An 
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effort was made by his lawyer to prove 
his general good character, his amiable 
disposition, and the little probability of 
his being guilty of a crime like this. 
He felt a strong inclination to admit 
the murder, and to attribute it to a 
blow struck in the heat of anger in a 
renewal of the quarrel which had been 
interrupted at the tavern; but Blake 
had positively forbidden a defence of 
that nature, declaring that it was 
false ; and that if he attempted to as- 
sert what was untrue, he would con- 
tradict him in the open court. And 
after a long and labored and hopeless 
speech, the lawyer sat down. 

The reply of the counsel for the pro- 
secution, and the charge of the judge, 
were both conclusive against him ; and 
without leaving their seats the jury 
returned a verdict of— Guilty” of 
Murder. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Mary Lincoln came to herself, 
she would have gone back to Harry 
Blake’s cell; but her father was afraid 
that it would prove too much for her 
strength, and he persuaded her to de- 
fer it until the morrow, promising that 
if she were then well he would accom- 
pany her. She made but feeble objec- 
tion, for she felt heavy-hearted and 
almost reckless. Her father led her 
down the steps, and placed her in his 
wagon, and they drove off. It was a 
gay sunshiny day; and parts of the 
road which they had to pass were 
thickly settled, and there were people 
scattered along it, and in the fields. 
The news of the murder, and of Harry 
Blake’s arrest, had already got wind, 
and as they passed, those who knew 
them stopped to look at them, and 
shook their heads, and said, “ that this 
day would be a sad one to some of old 
George Lincoln’s folks; that it was a 
pity so heavy a blow should fall on 
one so young as she was—she was a 
mere child—God bless her !” 

Mary Lincoln sat quietly by her fa- 
ther’s side, not noticing those whom 
they met, nor speaking until she reach- 
ed her home. Her father lifted her 
out of the wagon in his arms, and ac- 
companying her up stairs, told her to 
be of good heart, and left her to herself. 
What a chaos of bewildering thoughts 
was in that young girl’s brain as she 
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threw herself upon her bed! how busy 
that little head was! how it teem- 
ed with hopes, and fears, and plans, 
and schemes to aid Blake! how confi- 
dent she was of his innocence, and that 
he would be acquitted, without a sha- 
dow upon his name! Hour after hour 
passed while she lay there. Once or 
twice the door opened, and her father, 
or one of the females of the family, 
looked in, and seeing her so quiet, sup- 
posed that she slept, and closing the 
door gently, went out. 

Sleep came at last; but it was trou- 
bled and broken; and when morning 
dawned, she found a woman watching 
at her bedside, and learned that she 
was in a high fever. Sull she made 
light of it, and got up; and although 
she felt sharp pains shooting through 
her limbs, and her head swimming, 
she contrived to dress herself, and to 
go down stairs. In vain the nurse re- 
monstrated. She replied that she had 
promised to go to Harry Blake that 
day, and that she would keep her pro- 
mise; but when she reached the hall, 
she tottered so, that she was compelled 
to abandon her intention, for the pri- 
son was a long way off, and to admit 
that her strength was gone. Well, if 
she could not see him, she could write ; 
and going to her own room and lock- 
ing the door, she wrote a long letter. 
It was a very cheerful one, full of hope 
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and gay anticipations, and of plans and 
projects to be carried into effect when 
he should be once more free. And she 
had so much to show him, and so much 
for him todo then. She begged him 
to keep up his spirits, for he was sure 
to be acquitted. She felt very san- 
guine of that; and excepting that she 
could not see him every day, she felt 
no uneasiness as to the result, and was 
happy—quite happy. She folded the 
letter, sealed and directed it; and with 
her own hands gave it to the person 
who was waiting for it. She bade 
him, in a cheerful tone and with a 
bright smile, give it to Harry him- 
self—to say that she was well—quite 
well, and in good spirits ; that she had 
been unable to go to the prison that 
day, but would come to him to-mor- 
row. She waved her hand gaily to 
the man as he galloped off. Who 
would have thought that the poor lit- 
tle heart of her who was keeping up 
so brave a face was breaking, and that 
in a minute from that time, she was 
locked in her own room, with her face 
buried in her hands, shedding the bit- 
terest tears she had ever wept in her 
life? What sad and dreary thoughts 
came over her then—fears like sha- 
dows, which she could not define nor 
grasp, seemed flitting around her, hem- 
ming her in on every side, until she 
felt that there was no hope left; and 
that he and she were parted for ever. 
Oh! how forlorn and helpless she 
would be if he were gone! How lone- 
ly the world would be, to live on, day 
after day, week after week, and months 
and years, and never see him again, 
nor hear his voice; and to know that 
he was in his grave; that as long as 
she lived, though hundreds might be 
about her, and love her, and do all that 
they could to make her happy, still 
that he would never be among them 
again. No, no! it could not be—it 
could not be. She felt that it would 
kill her. 

The day passed heavily, and as night 
was closing in, an answer came from 
Blake ; but it came to one whom it 
could not comfort, for Mary Lincoln 
was delirious. 

Several weeks passed, and still she 
balanced between life and death; but 
one morning, the physician came down 
stairs from her, with a smile on his 
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face. He said that his patient was de- 
cidedly better; she had little fever and 
was rational; only keep her quiet and 
calm, and she would do well. 

It was amorning of great excitement 
to Mr. Lincoln, however, for it was 
that of Blake’s trial. He had concealed 
this from his daughter, and had en- 
deavored to encourage her hopes, but 
there was something in his subdued 
manner and his attempts at cheerful- 
ness, as he spoke that 
herself and Harry, and put aside the 
curtain of her bed and pressed his lips 
to her sunken forehead, and whispered 
her to keep up her spirits and all would 
be well, which made her feel more dis- 
pirited than ever. 

It was late in the afternoon, that 
George Lincoln aaa in the hall, 
when he heard a horseman galloping 
in hot haste up the lane. He had not 
dared to leave his daughter that day; 
but a friend whoattended the trial had 
promised to send him immediate word 
of the verdict, so that, whatever it was, 
he might divulge it carefully to his 
: uughter. He started up and hurried 

, the door; as he did so, the horse- 
man dashed into the yard, and at the 
top of his voice bawled out:- 

“They’ve found Harry Blake guilty 
of murder, by God!” 

The old man shook his hand at him, 
and made signs for him to be quiet ; and 
fearful that his words mig ht have 
reached his daughter, wit hout wail 
to hear the particulars, hurried 1 
her room; and there he saw what n 
him through life a sadder man than he 
had ever been before; for, stretched 
on the floor, directly under the win- 
dow, to which she had evidently been 
attracted by the arrival of the horse- 
man, his daughter lay. A thin stream 
of blood was trickling from her mouth, 
and her eyes were closed. He caught 
her in his arms—a faint struggling 
breath escaped her lips. He thought, 
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too, that she murmured the name of 


Harry Blake; but it might have beea 
fancy, for her breath ceased, and when 
the loud cries of her father had brought 
to his assistance other members of the 
household, there was nothing to be 
done, but to lay on the bed the lifeless 
body of her who had been the pride of 
that old man’s heart! 


morning of 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the night preceding the execution, 
in the bar-room of the Blue Horse, 
were assembled half-a-dozen men, 
most of whom had been there at the 
time of Blake’s quarrel with Wick- 
liffe. A dull and melancholy group 
they were. It might have been the 
absence of the jolly face and merry 
voice of old Garret Quackenboss, w ho 
was gone to Albany, to lay in a stock of 
substantials, to keep up the well-known 
gastronomic character of the Blue 
Horse; or it might have been the great 
size of the bar-room, with its murky 
corners, Whose darkness was scarcely 
relieved by the dim light which flick- 
ered up from a dying fire, aided only 
by the sickly flame of a single candle ; 
or it might have been the approaching 
end of one who had so lately been 
among them, that had this chilling ef- 
fect on their spirits. But certain it is, 
that rarely had the bar-room of the 
Blue Horse contained so dull a party. 
Somehow or other, they had grad- 
ually drawn close to the fire, and as 
the night had closed in, and the wind 
railed about the old ‘i their con- 
versation had assumed a sombr° char- 
acter, and they whispered in each 
others’ ears, strange stories of robber- 
ies, murders. midnight assassinations, 
and even of ghosts; and on this subject 
one of them was positive, having had 
a private ghost in his own family for 
years—an aunt in the fourth degree, by 
the mother’s side, who hauntec a hen- 
house on his father’s place ; and what 
was remarkable, after her last 
= itation, ten eggs, and the old game- 
ock, the patriarch of the barn-yard, 
were missing; showing that ghosts 
were partial to eggs, and not particu- 
lar as to theage of “poultry. Another of 
them mentioned in a confidential way 
to the whole company, that his grand- 
father had walked a mile, ina dark 
wood, one very stormy night, in com- 
pany with a ghost, which behaved ina 
very civil and gentlemanlike manner; 
so much so, that the old gentleman up 
to the day of his death asserted, that 
ghosts were a very ill-used class of 
beings, and that, for his part, he wished 
that many people who pretended to be 
their betters only were as good as 
they were. From this topic the con- 


versation gradually wandered off to 
Harry Blake and his trial, and his ap- 
proaching death. 

** Don’t you think they might pardon 
him ?” inquired Caleb Grayson, who 
was one of the party, and who had 
been sitting among them, without tak- 
ing any part or showing any interest 
in their conversation, until it touched 
upon the subject of Blake’s execution ; 
but then he seemed keenly alive to it, 
and with his features working with 
intense anxiety, he repeated his ques- 
tion: “ Don’t you think they might ? 
I wih they would. Do tell me, some 
one. What do you think ?” 

“ T heard that Mary Lincoln’s father 
did his best for him, but it was of no 
use,” replied one of those addressed. 
« But you must not grieve about it so. 
against him. Even Harry said so him- 
self.” 

You couldn’t help being a witness 

The old man’s face brightened, and 
something like a smile passed over it, 
as he said: “ Did Harry say so? Well, 
I’m glad of that, I’m glad of that; for 
it makes me very sad when I think 
that it was [ and Walton who put him 
where he is—indeed it does.” 

“ Tt was no fault of yours,” said the 
man, “‘ and you mustn’t let it trouble 
you. I’m sure I should have done as 
you did. Ah! here comes some one.” 

The last words were called forth by 
the sound of a horse clattering up to 
the house. Then the loud voice of a 
man was heard bawling out for some 
one to take his horse ; and in a few mi- 
nutes a tal] man, unknown to them all, 
entered the room, with a short whip in 
his hand. There was little in his fea- 
tures, or the appearance of his person, 
to encourage familiarity; for his com- 
plexion was swarthy and sallow, and 
his expression anything but prepossess- 
ing; and his dress was coarse and 
soiled, as if from hard travel. 

He paused a moment, and looked 
about him as he entered the room; and 
then striding across it, drew a chair di- 
rectly in front of the fire, in the midst 
of the astonished group, and held his 
feet to the blaze. 

‘A threatening night, friends,” said 
he at length, addressing them. 

There was something in the stern 
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sinister eye of the man, and his hag- 
gard, repulsive face, which gave a mo- 
mentary check to the conversation, and 
no one answered him, but he went 
on, 

“« Go on, don’t let me stop talk. On 
with you. I want to break in on no 
man’s humor. 
my own; for I’ve heard that there’s a 
man to be hanged to-morrow, and I’ve 
come fifty miles to see it. 1] was at 


the trial, and now I’m come to see if 


he’ll wear the same bold face when he 
dies that he did then.” 

“ So you were at the trial ?” said Ca- 
leb Grayson, who was leaning with his 
elbow on the table, and his cheek rest- 
ing on the palm of his hand, and look- 
ing gloomily in the fire. 

“ Ay, I was, my man,” said the 
stranger bluntly; “and I saw you 
there. You were the witness who 
swore that you saw him stab Wick- 
liffe. I was at your elbow at the 
time. Your testimony did for him.” 

The old man half started from his 
seat, and turned exceedingly pale, at 
the same time pressing his hand across 
his eyes. At last he said, in a low agi- 
tated voice: 

“ What could a man do? I was 
forced to go, and my answer was on 
oath. I did see him stab him—I’m 
sure I did.” 

“ Then, of course, it was all right. 
For my part, I’m glad he’s to hang. I 
shall be glad when he is out of the 
way. Had I been on the jury, and 
known only what you stated, I would 
have brought in the same verdict.” 

The old; man looked at him sharply, 
as he asked: “What do you mean ? 
What else do you know 2?” 

“ Know!” repeated the stranger, 
looking carelessly up, and drumming 
with his whip upon his boot. “ No- 
thing. What could I know? You 
saw him murder the man, didn’t you ? 
You swore to that. [ should think there 
was little more to be discovered.” 

“ True, true,” replied the other. 
Yet this is a strange story of Harry’s 
and even now he persists in it, and in 
asserting his innocence. Poor fellow! 
I always loved that boy as my own 
child —I, I who have brought him to 
this end. Poor little Mary Lincoln, too! 
it has killed her. Thank God, she is 
in her grave. It’s better for her.” 

* Of course he’ll insist to the last 
that he is not guilty,” said the stran- 
ger. “There’s always two ways of dy- 
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ing. Some confess, and throw them- 
selves on the mercy of the law. Others 
keep their mouths tight, and accuse it 
of injustice to the last. The first hope 
for pardon, through its clemency. The 
last hope it, through the fear which 
every man has of shedding innocent 
blood. He’s one of the last. He bears 
it boldly, I’m told.” 

“ Harry Blake is no coward,” replied 
Grayson. * He says he’s ready to die; 
but that he is innocent. The love of 
life must be strong in "him, for until 
now I never thought that he woul’ 
lie, even tosave his life. But he is not 
innocent—no—no, he is not; for I saw 
him do it—I saw him. The love of 
life is very strong. It must be, or Har- 
ry Blake would not lie.” 

A slight, sneering smile flitted across 
the face of the stranger, as he turned 
from the speaker, and looked among 
the dull embers of the fire, without 
speaking. It was a dim, dreary room, 
and its distant corners were lost in 
darkness ; and the frame of the stran- 
ger, as he sat between the andirons, 
threw a gigantic, spectral shadow on 
the wall, that seemed to have some- 
thing ominous about it, and taken in con- 
nection with the gloomy nature of the 
conversation, and the cold indifference 
of the stranger, and his wild, forbidding 
air, seemed to have thrown a chill on 
all about him. For as he sat there, 
buried in deep thought, with his eye- 
brows knit, and his lips working, as 
with suppressed emotion, those who 
had hitherto hugged the fire began 
slowly to widen the distance between 
themselves and their ill-omened visit- 
er; to scan his person, as if there were 
more in it than met the eye, and to 
watch his tall shadow on the wall, as 
if there were something about it more 
than appertained to shadows in gen- 
eral. Still they spoke not, until the 
object of their solicitude, as if econclud- 
ing a long mental discussion, drew a 
heavy breath, and rising, said: 

“ Well, let him die. It’s as well. 
Others have died in the same way.” 

Turning to a sort of under-barkeeper, 
who officiated in the absence of Gar- 
ret, he said: “ See to my horse, will 
you ? And now show me to my room, 
and wake me at sunrise. I shall not 
breakfast here.” 

Those collected about the fire 
watched him as he followed the at- 
tendant out of the room, and shut the 
door after them. 
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«What do you think of that man, 
Mr. Tompkins ?” said one of them toa 
small man in an ample vest and con- 
tracted small-clothes. 

“Come, come, none of that,” said 
the small man, with an air of suspi- 
cious stubbornness. ‘ Don’t be trying 
to make me commit myself by akioe 
questions.” As he spoke he fixed his 
eyes obstinately on his own finger 
nails—not that they were particularly 
clean or ornamental. 

“Can’t you speak your own mind, 
man !” said the other pettishly. 

Still the small man ogled his nails. 

“Well then,” said his companion, 
“T'll tell you what I think. I think,” 
said he, sinking his voice, and placing 
the back of his hand to the corner of 
his mouth, by way of indicating the 
extreme of confidence, “I think he 
won’t be drowned.” 

“Ah!” said the small man, “ if 
that’s all, I think so myself.” 

And having settled this matter to 
their mutual satisfaction, they rose to 
go, a motion in which they were fol- 
lowed by all except Caleb Grayson, 
who, long after they were gone, and 
the room was silent and deserted, sat 
there, with a heavy heart, at the part 
which the law had forced him to take 
in the legal murder which was to take 
place on the morrow. At last he 
started up as if a sudden thought had 
struck him, and finding his way to the 
stable, saddled his horse and rode off. 

It wasa dark night. Black clouds 
were drifting across the sky, obscuring 
it, and together with the tall trees 
and forests which in places overhung 
the road, rendering it pitchy dark. In 
defiance of the threatening look of the 
sky and the obscurity of the road, the 
old man kept steadily on for several 
hours, neither pausing to rest his 
beast nor to refresh himself, until it 
was broad daylight, when he arrived 
at a large wooden building. Stopping 
for the first time, he fastened his 
horse to the gate, and crossing a small 
yard, ascended a flight of steps and 
entered the hall. 

A guard was pacing up and down 
there; and near him, on a wooden 
bench, sat an old man reading a worn- 
out Bible. 

“Can I see Blake ?” demanded 
Grayson of the old man. 

“ Yes, yes, I suppose you can,” re- 
plied he, putting aside his book; “I’ve 
orders to admit his friends—a sad busi- 


ness—a sad business—and he the 
flower of the country round. Ah, 
neighbor Grayson, who would have 
thought it!” 

Caleb Grayson made no reply to the 
remarks in which the old man indulg- 
ed, until he opened the door of the 
room or cell, and pointed to Blake, 
seated at a small wooden table within. 

Blake rose as the old man entered, 
and extended his hand to him. 

“This is kind, Caleb,” said he, “I 
was afraid that you alone, of all my 
friends, would not call to see me; for 
I know what you think of me.” 

“Ah! that’s the reason, Harry, that I 
could not come,” replied the other 
sadly. ‘I knew that I had brought 
you to this, and I could not bear to 
come and look at my work.” 

“Well, well, it’s all past, and 
God knows I’ve little to live for now— 
poor Mary—she’s gone—no matter, no 
matter; the worst is over—and 
you must’nt lay it to heart, Caleb—you 
acted for the best, and we’ll not talk 
of it.” 

“ But we must talk of it, we must,” 
exclaimed the old man. “In spite of 
all that I felt, it’s what I came for. If 
I would die easy, I must know the 
truth; and I have come here, Harry, to 
beg, to conjure you to tell it.” 

“You have heard it already,” said 
Harry, sadly. 

“No, no, Harry, I have not; I know 
I have not,” said he, “but you will 
tell it to me now.” 

Harry Blake turned his head away, 
and was silent. 

“ Harry, my dear boy,” said the old 
man, crouching at his feet, and pressing 
his forehead against his knees, “‘my 
own dear boy, do confess to me. It 
will render more happy a life that is 
nearly spent to have my statement cone 
firmed from your own lips. Don’t be 
afraid of me, Harry ; for here I swear, 
in the presence of the God who made 
us both, that I will not reveal what 
you tell me. Indeed I will not. Come, 
Harry, come.” 

“Caleb,” said Blake, passing his 
hand kindly over the old man’s head, 
“from my soul.I pity you; but I can- 
not lie.” 

“ You pity me!” said the old man, 
rising. “Am J the one to be pitied ? 
No, no, not quite so bad as that; not 
quite so bad as that. I'll not believe it, 
say what you will. With my own 
eyes, Harry, I saw you commit that 
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murder. Indeed I did —indeed I 
did !” 

Blake shook his head; “ You think 
so, [know you think so; I'll do you 
that justice. But your eyes deceived 
you. It’s useless to dwell on this now. 
You have done what the law made 
your duty, in telling what you believed 
to betruth. I should have had todo the 
same myself; and 1 freely forgive 
you.” 

*‘ No, no, Harry,” said Grayson, with 
childish querulousness, “ this will not 
do. Why will you not tell the truth ? 
You cannot be saved now. All hope 
is past. Come, there’sa good fellow. 
You met—you quarrelled—words grew 
high—he attacked you,—and finally 
you—you—stabbed him. Ha! ha! 
that was the way of it, wasn’t it? A 
man will do many things when his 
blood’s up, which he wouldn’t at ano- 
ther time. Your hot blood couldn’t 
bear all that he said. It was natural, 
and I think pardonable; indeed I do.” 
He placed his hands on Blake’s shoul- 
ders, and looking imploringly in his 
face, whilst his voice changed from its 
assumed tone of vivacity to one of the 
deepest sadness. “‘ Harry, wasn’t it 
so? Tell me, my own dear boy, 
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wasn’t it so? You know you quar- 
relled with him at the tavern.” 

“ I did, indeed,” said Harry, gloomily, 
“ God forgive me for it.” 

“And you swore that you would 
have revenge if it cost you your life.” 

“Tt was an impious speech!” re- 
plied Blake in a grave tone, “ and fear- 
fully has it been visited upon me.” 

“You left the tavern,” continued 
Grayson eagerly, “ took the same road 
which he had taken; came up with 
him——” 

“ And found him dead!” said Blake. 

“T’ll not believe it! It’s not true,” 
exclaimed the old man, striding up and 
down the room with his hands clasped 
together. ‘It’s not true. Oh! Harry, 
it’s horrible to go to the grave persist- 
ing in a lie.” 

“Hark!” said Blake, as the voices 
of persons approaching the door, were 
heard. “It’s the hour, and they are 
coming forme! Good bye!” 

“One word, Harry!” exclaimed the 
old man, “are you guilty ?” 


“No!” replied Blake, with an ear- 
nest emphasis. 
The next moment the door was 


opened, and Blake was summoned to 


go forth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


By day-break the country around was 
astir; men singly, and squads of three 
or four—women and children, old and 
young, the hale, the sick, the decrepit, 
were all in motion, and drifting, like a 


sluggish current, towards the scene of 


execution. 

It was a large field, ina retired, out- 
of-the-way spot, hemmed in by trees; 
a place whose silence and solitude 
were rarely disturbed; yet now it 
hummed with life. Fences, rocks, and 
every little eminence of ground, were 
packed with people. The trees were 
crowded with masses of human 
beings, who hung like bees from their 
branches, and near the foot of the gal- 
lows, the earth was black with them, 
crammed and wedged together,—not a 
foot—not an inch to spare. There was 
a great sea of faces, turned up at one 
time to the tall frame-work above 
them; at another, towards where the 
far distant road wound among the 
hills. Occasionally there was a scuf- 
fle, and the mass rocked to and fro, 
like a forest waving before the wind ; 
and then came curses and execrations 
from the writhing multitude; but by 


degrees, the tumult subsided, and they 
were quiet again. Then they looked 
at the sun, and wondered how soon 
Harry would come—they were weary 
with waiting. Some spoke of him as 
of an old friend. He was a fine fel- 
low—they had known him from child- 
hood. “Has he confessed yet?” in- 
quired one, “‘ No, no, not he,” was the 
reply, “ He'll not give up ull the last; 
it’s thought he’ll do it then. I heard 
some one say, that old Caleb Grayson 
was all last night in his cell, trying to 
pump it out of him; but he was game. 
Caleb could get nothing from him.” 
I like that,” said the other, 
rubbing his hands together. ‘ That’s 
so like Harry; I'll bet ten to one, he'll 
not show the white feather at the last. 
Ha! who’s that ?” 

As he spoke, he pointed to a tall, 
swarthy man, who came forcing his 
way through the crowd, jostling them 
hither and thither, heeding not the 
grumblings and cursings which fol- 
lowed him, as he dragged himself on ; 
once or twice, as some fellow more 
sturdy than the rest withstood him, he 
turned and glanced at him, with a look 
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of such savage and bitter anger, that 
the man was glad to let him pass. 
Thus on he went, until he reached the 
very foot of the gallows; and there he 
fixed himself, taking notice of no one, 
and regardless that even .in that dense 
crowd a small circle was formed 
around him, as if there were contami- 
nation in his touch. Above him, from 
the cross-piece of the gallows, the 
cord swung to and fro in the wind; and 
at times, as he raised his eye to it, a 
smile crossed his face, giving toita 
strangely wild expression, that was 
long remembered by those who saw 
him there. 

«“ There'll soon be something to tight- 
en that string,” said he, toa tall, burly 
man who stood nearest to him, with 
his good-natured eye running from the 
speaker to the cord, as if it struck him, 
that the weight most fitting for that 
purpose were nearer than he ‘imagined. 

‘Yes, there will, more’s the pity,” 
said the man, in reply to the remark, 
after pausing for some time, as if in 
doubt whether it merited one, “I for 
one am sorry for it.” 

“ we mld you have the murderer es- 
cape ?” demanded the stranger. 

‘Let him hang when he’s found, 
say I,” replied the man, “but Harry 
Blake denies that he did it, andI be- 
lieve him.” 

Again that strange smile passed 
across the stranger’s face, as he said, 
“Twelve sworn men, all whom 
knew and liked Blake, heard the testi- 
mony, and said he did it. What more 
would you want ?” 

“| want Harry Blake’s own confes- 
sion, and we would have it, if he was 
guilty. That’s what I want. I wish 
to Heaven, [| had found him with 
the murdered man, I would have soon 
known the truth. I went to the spot 
the next day, but it was too late.” 

‘What do you mean ?” inquired the 
stranger with some interest. 

The man moved a little aside, and 
showed the head of a large dog, who 
was seated near him, with his nose 
thrust forward, almost touching the 
stranger. ‘‘I went with that dog to 
the spot, and I put his nose to the 
track. He went round anc round, and 
over the ground for more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. In the woods he found 
an old hat, which he tore to rags. I 
believe it belonged to the true mur- 
derer,—(he was smelling that hat this 
very morning, for I took it with me,)— 
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but he lost the scent. Then I carried 
him to Harry Blake ; but he would not 
touch him.” 

“A strange dog. 

as Damme, sir!” said the man earn- 
estly. “Do you know that he’s been 
snufling about you for the last ten 
minutes, Curse me if I havn't my 
suspicions of you: d—d if I havn’t.” 

The stranger’s eyes fairly glowed as 
he returned his look ; and ther he burst 
into a loud laugh, and turnea to those 
around : 

“Hear him! He says I murdered 
Wickliffe, because his dog smells at 
my knee. Ha! ha! ha! Why don’t 
you arrest me ?” demanded he, turning 
to the man. 

The man, evidently abashed at this 
abrupt question, shook his head, mut- 
tered something between his teeth, and 
remained silent ; and the stranger, after 
eyeing him for several moments, see- 
ing that he was not disposed for further 
conversation, and apparently not caring 
to be the object of attention to all eyes 
as he evidently then was, moved off 
among the crowd, and stationed him- 
self on the opposite side of the gal- 
lows. 

The time lagged heavily. The crowd 
grew restless and uneasy; and here 
and there, one or two, irritated beyond 
their patience, commenced a quarrel, 
which came to blows. ‘This created a 
temporary exc itement, but it was soon 
over, and by degrees they grew wea- 
ried again. They stamped their feet 
on the groand, to keep them warm. 
The farmers talked of their harvest 
and of their stoek. Some of them 
gaped and yawned, and fell sound 
asleep as they stood there. Young 
girls flirted with and ogled their sweet- 
hearts, and there was many a pretty 
face in that crowd, whose owner had 
been induced to come only for the sake 
of him who was to escort her there, 
and who was thinking more of the 
young fellow who stood at her side, in 
his best apparel, than of poor Harry 
Blake. These, and the troops of liber- 
ated schoolboys, to whom a_ holiday 
was a great thing, even though bought 
by the life of a fellow-being, were the 
only persons unwearied. 

But the time came at last, anda loud 
cry arose in the distance, and swept 
along through that multitude, becom- 
ing louder and louder, until it reached 
the foot of the gallows; and the whole 
mass swayed backward and fcrward, 
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and rushed and crowded together, as 
in the distance the prisoner was seen 
approaching. With a slow, steady 
pace the soldiers which escorted him 
came, forcing open the throng, and 
keeping an open space around the cart 
which conveyed him. Harry Blake 
was exceedingly pale, but his manner 
was composed, and his eye calm and 
bright as in his best days; and many a lip 
as he passed, muttered a God bless him. 

He spoke to no one; although his 
face once or twice faintly lighted witha 
look of recognition as he saw a familiar 
face. When he reached the foot of the 
scaffold his eye for a moment rested on 
Caleb Grayson, looking imploringly 
toward him. The old man caught his 
glance, and exclaimed, as he ascended 
the steps: 
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“ Now, Harry, now confess: do, 
Harry—for God’s sake !” 

Blake shook his head. “ No, Caleb, 
I cannot, for I am innocent.” 

These were his last words; for in a 
few minutes the drop fell, and poor 
Blake’s earthly career was ended. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed the same 
swarthy man who had stood during 
the whole time at the foot of the gal- 
lows, and whom Grayson recognized 
as the person that he had met at 
the inn the night previous. “ That 
business is over. That’s law!” And, 


without noticing the startled looks of 


those about him, with the same reck- 
lessness which he had displayed in 
coming, he forced his way through the 
crowd, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Axsovt three months after the execu- 
tion of Blake, the judge who presided 
at the trial received a note from a pri- 
soner under sentence of death, request- 
ing to see him without delay, as his 
sentence was to he carried into effect 
on the day following. On his way 
thither, he overtook an old man, walk- 
ing slowly along the road, on accosting 
whom he recognized him to be Caleb 
Grayson, who had been a witness at 
Blake’s trial. The old man had re- 
ceived a note similar to his own; and 
was going to the same place, though 
he was equally ata loss to know the 
meaning of the summons. They both 
entered the cell together. 

The prisoner was seated ata wooden 


table, with a small lamp in front of 


him, his forehead leaning on his hand, 
which shaded his eyes from the light. 
He was a tall, gaunt man, with dark 
sunken eyes, and unshorn beard, and 
hollow cheeks. He looked like one 
worn down by suffering and disease ; 
yet one whom neither disease nor suf- 
fering could conquer, and to whom re- 
morse was unknown. He did not 
move when his visiters entered, other- 
wise than to raise his head. As he did 
so Grayson recognized at a glance the 
stranger whom he had seen at the 
tavern the night before Blake’s execu- 
tion, and at the gallows. 

“Well, judge,” said he, as soon as he 
saw who they were, “I sent for you, 
to see if you can't get me out of this 
scrape. Must I hang to-morrow 2?” 

The judge shook his head. “ It’s 


idle to hope,” said he; “ nothing can 
prevent your execution.” 

“ An application might be made to 
the higher authorities,” said the pri- 
soner. ‘“ Pardons have come, you 
know, even on the scaffold.” 

“ None will come in your case,” re- 
plied the magistrate. ‘ It is needless 
for me to dwell on your offence now; 
but it was one that had no palliation, 
and you may rest assured that what- 
ever may have occurred in other cases, 
no pardon will come in yours. In fact, 
I understand that an application has 
been made for one, by your counsel, 
and has been refused.” 

The features of the prisoner under- 
went no change; nor did the expres- 
sion of his face alter in the least. But 
after a moment’s pause, he said: “ Is 
this true, judge—upon your honor ?” 

“ Tt is,” replied the judge. 

“ Then I know the worst,” replied 
the criminal coldly, “ and will now 
tell, what I have to communicate, 
which I would not have done, while 
there was a hope of escape. You,” 
said he, turning to the judge, “ pre- 
sided at the trial of young Henry Blake, 
who was accused of murder, and sen- 
tenced him to death.” 

a 

“And you,” said he, turning to 
Grayson, “ were one of the witnesses 
against him. You swore that yousaw 
him stab Wickliffe. On your testimony, 
principally, he was hung.” 

“T was,” replied the old man; “I 
saw him with my own eyes.” 
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The prisoner uttered a low sneering 
laugh, as he said, turning to the judge: 

«You, sir, sentenced an innocent 
man.” 

« And you,” said he, turning to the 
other, ‘‘swore to a falsehood. Harry 
Blake did not kill Wickliffe. He was 
as innocent of the sin of murder as you 
were—more innocent than you are 
now.” 

The old man staggered as if he had 
been struck, and leaned against the ta- 
ble to support himself, whilst the con- 
demned felon stood opposite him, look- 
ing at him with a cold indifferent air. 

“Yes, old man,” said he sternly, 
“vou have blood and perjury on your 
soul, for I, I,” said he, stepping for- 
ward, so that the light of the fae fell 
strongly upon his savage features, “ I 
murdered William Wickliffe! I did 
it! Thank God, J did it, forI had a 
long score to settle with him. But 
Blake had no hand init. I met Wick- 
life on that afternoon, alone—with 
none to interfere between us. I told 
him of the injuries he had done me, and 
I told him that the time was come for 
redress. He endeavored to escape ; but 
I followed him up; I grappled with 
him, and stabbed him. As I did so, I 
heard the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, 
and | leaped into a clump of bushes 
which grew at the road-side. At that 
moment Blake came up, and found 
Wickliffe lying dead in the road. You 
know the rest. The tale he told was 
as true as the Gospel. He was only 
attempting to draw the knife from the 
man’s breast when you came up and 
charged him with the murder!” 

“(good God! Can this be possible!” 
ejaculated the old man. “It cannot! 
Villain, you are a liar!” 

“Pshaw !” muttered the man. 
“What could I gain bya lie? To- 
morrow I die.” 

“T don’t believe it! I don’t believe 
it!” exclaimed Grayson, pacing the 
cell, and wringing his hands. “ God in 
mercy grant that it may be false!— 
that this dreadful sin may not be 
upon me!” 

The prisoner sat down, and looked at 
the judge and the witness with a calm- 
ness which had something almost 
fiendish in it, when contrasted with the 
extreme agitation of the one, and the 
mental agony of the other. 

Atlast the old man stopped in front 
of him; and with a calmness so sud- 
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denly assumed in the midst of his 
paroxysm of remorse, that it even 
overawed the criminal, said: ‘“ You 
are one whose life has been a tissue of 
falsehood and crime. You must prove 
what you have said, or I'll not believe 
m 

“Be it so,” replied the prisoner. 
“T saw the whole transaction, and 
heard all your testimony at the trial; 
for I was there too. I'll now tell you 
what occurred at the spot of the mur- 
der, which you did not mention, but 
which I saw. When you rode up, the 
man with you jumped off his horse 
and seized Blake by the collar; your 
hat fell off on the pommel of your sad- 
dle, but you caught it before it reached 
the ground. You then sprang off 
your horse, and whilst Walton held 
Blake, you examined the body. You 
attempted to pull the knife from his 
breast, but it was covered with blood, 
and slipped from your fingers. You 
rubbed your hand on the ground, and, 
going to a bush on the road-side, broke 
off some leaves and wiped your hands 
upon them, and afterwards the handle 
of the knife. You then drew it out, 
and washed it in a small puddle of wa- 
ter at the foot of a sumach bush. As 
you did so, you looked round at Blake, 
who was standing with his arms folded, 
and who said, ‘Don’t be uneasy about 
me, Caleb; I didn’t kill Wickliffe and 
don’t intend to escape.’ At one time 
you were within six feet of where I 
was. It’s lucky you did not find me, 
for I was ready at that moment to send 
you to keep company with Wickliffe ; 
but I saw all, even when you stum- 
bled and dropped your gloves as you 
mounted your Ronee” 

“‘God have mercy on me!” ejacu- 
lated Grayson. “This is all true! 
Sut one word more. I heard Wick- 
liffe, as we rode up, shriek out, ‘ Mer- 
cy, mercy, Harry!” 

“He was begging for his life—— 
My first name is Harry !” 

The old man clasped his hands 
across his face, and fell senseless on 
the floor. 

It is needless to go into the details 
of the prisoner’s confession, which was 
so full and clear, that it left no doubt 
on the mind of the judge that he was 
guilty of Wickliffe’s murder, and that 
Harry Blake was another of those who 
had gone to swell the list of victims to 
Circumstantial Evidence. 


Endymion's Prayer. 


ENDYMION’S PRAYER. 





I. 

“On! give me youth and sleep! 

Youth, with the zest of its delicious dreaming— 

Sleep, with the sense of Cynthia’s soft beaming— 
I only wake to weep. 


Il. 


“T have cast off the crown,— 
Why should its grosser grandeur vex me now ¢ 
A heavenly halo has embraced my brow, 

More soft than down. 


Ill. 


“ Oh! suffer me to sleep! 
All beauty dies in Day’s destructive light; 
The sweet and solemn stillness of the Night 
Makes my heart leap, 


IV. 
“ And then till dawn I wake, 
Wake when on Latmos lights the first pale beam 
That makes my glory. Oh! delicious dream! 
Why should it ever break! 


v. 
“Life’s throbbings pain my soul: 
pa It has no sympathy with common things, 
And only lives when its imaginings 

Cast off their brute control. 


+h VI. 

i: “The world is full of hate, 

And dark distrust of those who understand 
i A nearer portal to the Spirit Land 

ae Than Death’s relentless gate. 


Vil. 

*“‘ Grant, Jove, that I may sleep, 
Forgetting that I am not still above, 
And floating in that silvery light I love 
ie To close my eyes and keep.” 


a> * * 7 7 * . * 


O Earth! thou still hast those 
W hose life to men a useless riddle seems, 
But who aspire and reach to more in dreams 
rr. Than soaring Science knows! 


é Albany, Oct., 1842. 
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RAMBLES IN YUCATAN.* 


Accorprne to the cyclical theory of his- 
torical interpretation, which was for- 
merly very fashionable, and which 
prevails extensively even in our day, 
the history of nations is nothing but a 
record of successive revolutions. They 
move in their appointed courses like 
the heavenly bodies, through the seve- 
ral phases of rise, progress, and decline, 
—their morning, noon, and night ;— 
with this difference, however, from 
their type, that the nation is supposed 
to —- at night, and its place to 
be supplied in the horizon by a new 
people and a new civilisation. The 
friends of this doctrine of course reject 
the theory of progress entirely. They 
see in the increased experience of na- 
tions, in the multiplied experiments in 
government and in life, which are trea- 
sured up in history and in the memo- 
ries of men, no enlarged capabilities for 
happiness, nor any new sources of en- 
joyment which are not counterbalanced 
by a corresponding increase of suscep- 
tibility to the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” Tosuch this life 
offers no future. They anticipate for 
their form of civilisation no immunity 
from the disastrous fate with which 
elder nations have been visited. 

W e need not say that we entertain no 
sympathy with this mode of interpret- 
ing the history of the past. We are will- 
ing to admit that the progress of civil- 
isation has been revolutionary; but 
not that its advance, like the moon’s, 
has been “ but its progress to decay.” 
We venture to believe that the forms of 
organized society may have died out,—- 
their constitutions, their laws, their so- 
cial and political customs may have 
perished, or have undergone complete 
transmutation—but the important prin- 
ciple which it had been the mission of 
each nation to evelve, has been preserv- 
ed and bequeathed to the world, Nay, 
we believe, farther, that a careful stu- 
dent of history may measure and prove 
the value of the bequests by comparing 


the colonial civilisations with the pa- 
rent, throughout the ancient world. 
It is our firm persuasion that the his- 
tory of no nation or people that has 
been preserved conflicts with the cor- 
rectness of the progressive theory of 
man, to which we have so frequently 
avowed our allegiance. 

Having thus renewed our profession 
of faith, we wish to add that in our 
opinion by far the most serious and 
formidable difficulty that the inge- 
nuity of man has yet been able to 
array against our favorite view of this 
subject is tobe found, not in the decayed 
and ruined institutions of what writers 
have been pleased to call the Old 
World,—not that Thebes and Pal- 
myra, and Antioch and Petrea should 
be in ruins, and that wild Arabs should 
lie down at night with their camels in 
the deserted halls which once blazed 
with the magnificence of mighty kings. 
We know for what those cities have 
been exchanged. They have left their 
sign upon the institutions of posterity. 
We can now look over the earth and 
behold the heirs of all that ancient 
glory, might, majesty, and dominion. 
History shows us the processes, too, of 
its transmission, and assures us that 
nothing material was lost in the de- 
scent. But what has become of the 
multitudinous races of men who once 
inhabited the American continent, the 
only memorials of whose existence 
now remaining were written upon the 
surface of the earth probably more 
than three thousand yearsago ? What 
has become of the builders and inha- 
bitants of those stupendous ruins 
which perchance were antiquities 
when the shepherd’s hut of Faustulus 
was the only habitation of man to be 
seen over all those seven hills which 
were one day to sustain upon their 
ample shoulders the great city of the 
Cesars? Ruins of temples which may 
have been historical when Solomon 
was laying the foundations of the first 
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temple ever raised by the hand of man 
to the honor and glory of the true God. 
Ruins of palaces in which Phidias and 
Praxiteles might have gone to study 
ancient masters; solemn sepulchres of 
the dead, now made more solemn by 
their desolation, which were reared to 
receive the remains of those who per- 
haps could have told us 


“How the world looked when it was 
fresh and young, 

And the great deluge still had left it 
green.” 


What, we ask again, has become of 
all that life, that power, that skill, that 
genius, which must have presided over 
the civilisation of Ancrent America, 
and which the earth alone has been 
able to remember? We look in vain 
among the present aborigines of this 
continent for any trace of a forming 
and progressive civilisation. On the 
contrary, centuries of spontaneous 
growth and development, if unassisted 
by the instruction of foreign nations, 
must elapse before the Indian of North 
or South America can approach in cul- 
tivation and refinement those whom 
we are compelled to consider his pro- 
genitors on this continent. Where, we 
ask, or to whom has their wisdom been 
bequeathed ? If their national life and 
decease was but preparatory to a new 
and more extended civilisation, where 
is the final result? We confess that 
these questions are not free from em- 
barrassment to the doctrine of progress. 
We can only answer that it is more 
probable that the theory should be 
correct with all the facts in its favor 
but one, and that the exception should 
be apparent only, than that its incon- 
sistency with all the facts but one 
should be only apparent, and that it 
should ultimately prove to be altoge- 
ther erroneous. 

We have been led into this train of 
thought by the perusal of a work, the 
title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. The author, with 
avery becoming though quite unneces- 
sary modesty, has concealed his name 
under the nom-de-guerre of “ A Mod- 
ern Antiquary.” The merit of his 
work is such, that we should not proba- 
bly have hesitated to invade the sanc- 
tity of the author’s baptismal privi- 
leges, so far as toannounce his name 
to the world, had we no other justifi- 
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cation; but the public having been 
already made acquainted with Mr, 
Norman through other channels, we 
feel no hesitation now in speaking of 
himself and his valuable book with as 
much freedom, as if his name appeared 
in the tile page. 

Mr. Norman tells us, that he sailed 
from New Orleans in the month of 
November, 1841, with the intention of 
passing the winterin the warm climate 
of some of the Central American 
Islands. In the progress of his travels, 
he is induced to change his destina- 
tion for Yucatan. He arrives at Sisal, 
a seaport town, on the western coast of 
that province, on the twentieth of 
December. He passes four months 
travelling about in the interior of the 
country, and the sights which his 
eyes there saw, and the wonders of 
which his ears there heard, are the 
burden of the book before us. We 
feel that we can do no more accepta- 
ble service to our readers, few of whom 
can yet have had access to this very inter- 
esting book, than to giveadigest of its 
contents, among which will be found de- 
tails scarcely less extraordinary than 
the startling revelations of Belzoni 
himself. 

To gather some idea of the spirit 
with which Mr. Norman started upon 
his excursion, we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph from his opening chap- 
ter: 


“ The prospect of leaving one’s coun- 
try for a season, affects different people in 
very different ways. To some, it sug- 
gests only the loss of friends, and the want 
of the conveniences which habit may have 
made to them the necessaries of life. By 
their formidable equipments, their groan- 
ing trunks, and systematic leave-takings, 
they intimate a foregone conclusion, that 
every nation except their own is peopled 
with Ishmaelites, whose hands are ever 
raised against the rest of mankind. There 
is another class, who have faith in man 
wherever he exists, and who rely upon the 
permanence of the laws of Nature; who 
do not imagine that a man is necessarily 
a cannibal or a troglodyte because born 
in a different degree of latitude, nor that 
water will refuse to run down hill ata 
foreigner’s request. Through their con- 
fidence in the uniformity of Nature’s laws, 
they feel it unnecessary to equip themselves 
for a campaign into chaos when they 
leave their native land, always presuming 
every corner of this planet, however re- 
mote from the illuminating centres of civi- 
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lisation, to be possessed of some of the 
elements of existence, such as air, fire, wa- 
ter, &c., which a traveller may spare him- 
self the trouble of bringing from home in 
his trunk. With the latter class, kind 
reader, the author of the following notes 
deserves to be associated. He would re- 
quire nothing but a valise to contain his 
outfit for a circumnavigation of the globe, 
and would include the moon in his cir- 
cuit, if practicable, without materially en- 
larging his equipage, except, perhaps, by 
some device that would diminish the in- 
conveniences of a rarefied atmosphere. 
This faith in the future, this trust in the 
resources which a mind of ordinary intel- 
ligence can always command under any 
sun and in any clime, sustained the writ- 
erin his determination, last fall, to visit 
some of the islands of the West India seas, 
almost without notice, and with scarcely 
more preparation than a domestic man 
would deem essential for an absence 
from home of a single week. The cork- 
leeged merchant of Rotterdam did not 
commence his journeyings more unex- 
pectedly to himself, nor less formidably 
panoplied against the emergencies of his 
adventurous tour. To the writer’s unpre- 
paredness, a term which, in such cases, 
usnally signifies freedom from anxiety, he, 
feels indebted for most of the pleasure 
which this excursion has afforded him; 
and he has only cause to regret the want 
of more elaborate preparation, inasmuch 
as it may have deprived these pages of a 
portion of their interest and value. ” 


Sisal, the place at which Mr. Nor- 
man disembarked, is the second port 
of the province, and during the preva- 
lence of the northerly winds unsafe. 
It has about one thousand inhabitants, 
compounded of Indians and Mexicans. 
He left the second day after his arri- 
val for Merida, the capital of the coun- 
try, and thirty-six miles from Sisal. Of 
Merida he thus discourses : 


“* Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is 
situated about the twenty-first degree of 
north latitude, and is elevated some 
twenty-five feet above the level of the 
sea. The thermometer ranges at about 
eighty of Fahrenheit, and the maximum 
length of the days is nearly thirteen hours. 
The city was built upon the ruins of an 
Indian town, which was destroyed by the 
Spaniards in their superstitious zeal, so 
madly manifested in the destruction of 
everything throughout Mexico that was 
found belonging to the people whom they 
had conquered. The present population 
is calculated at twenty thousand, the ma- 


jority of whom are Indians and half- 
breeds. 

“The city was founded in 1542. From 
the few scattered facts which have been 
handed down to us by history, we gather 
that, prior to the Spanish conquest, there 
existed in Yucatan a people of an origin 
remote and unknown, who were under 
the subjection of rulers, with fixed prin- 
ciples of law and order; had passed 
through the ordinary vicissitudes of na- 
tions, and finished their career by losing, 
at once, their liberty and their dominions. 
The triumphant forces of the Spaniards 
having obtained full possession of the 
country, the church came in to execute 
its part; and their language, manners, 
customs, and religion, were disseminated 
by the steady and persevering arm of 
Catholic power and management. To 
complete the work, everything that had 
a tendency to remind the vanquished of 
the past, was obliterated, in accordance 
with the grovelling policy or the blind 
fanaticism that marked the times. An- 
cient pictorial and hieroglyphical manu- 
scripts were burnt; their idols, images, 
and planispheres, were destroyed, and 
their temples and cities were razed to the 
ground. It is melancholy to reflect that 
a chasm has thus been made in the early 
history of the country, which the histo- 
rian must despair of ever seeing filled up. 

* Merida, since it was rebuilt, has not 
rendered itself in anywise historical. Its 
remote and isolated position has prevented 
its participation, to any extent, in the 
political struggles which have marked the 
history of the city of Mexico; and the in- 
habitants appear to have availed them- 
selves of their peace and political com- 
posure by a cultivation of letters, and 
general mental cultivation, to an extent 
certainly unsurpassed in any province of 
Mexico.” 


The author then speaks of the streets, 
the squares, which throughout the pro- 
vince are sadly neglected ; the markets, 
the trade, the climate, the public 
buildings, &c. &c. Upon the subject 
of trade throughout Yucatan, he seems 
to have but one opinion, that it is 
trifling, and under the influence of the 
Yucatan climate and government, must 
continue trifling. 

He illustrates the business activity 
of Merida, by stating that he has fre- 
quently in crossing the great public 
square, disturbed the buzzard and kill- 
deer at noon day. The trades and pro- 
fessions are mostly filled by half-breeds 
and Indians; and whenever an article 
is to be made to order, a portion—about 
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one half—of the purchase money must 
be paid in advance, that the contractor 
may be in funds to purchase stock. 
Men do the millinery and mantna- 
making work for the other sex, and 
ladies’ dresses are suspended upon the 
door-ways of the houses, to attract a 
kind of custom which with us is wholly 
engrossed by the fairer sex. Manu- 
factories are nowhere to be seen; the 
clatter of the loom, or the noise of the 
hammer, never disturbs the streets of 
Merida. 


“ Commercial transactions are limited 
to the supply of retail dealers in the city 
and country. The principal articles of 
trade are dry goods, imported from Eng- 
land and France, by the way of the Balize 
and Havana. The exportation of the 
products of the country is conducted 
through the same channel; but owing to 
the poverty of the soil, and the supine- 
ness of the people, it is likewise very cir- 
cumscribed. On the whole, so far as my 
personal observation has yet extended, 
the land presents a barrenness of appear- 
ance which offers few of those induce- 
ments that have been held out for emigra- 
tion, either to the husbandman or the 
mechanic. 

“* The agricultural products of Yucatan 
are numerous. Corn, resembling that of 
New England, which constitutes one of 
the principal articles of food, and from 
which tortillas are prepared, is raised 
here in great abundance. Also black 
beans, so well known to travellers by the 
name of frejoles, constitute an agricultural 
staple of the country. Heniken is eulti- 
vated, and prepared for exportation, to a 
considerable extent. It is known in the 
United States as ‘ Sisal hemp,’ and takes 
its name from the port whence it is ship- 
ped. It is indigenous, and grows upon a 
rocky and apparently barren soil to the 
height of about twelve feet, from a short 
rough trunk. Itis cut at a certain pe- 
riod, and the fibres drawn out and dried, 
after which it is prepared and put up for 
the market. Sugar and cotton are raised 
in some of the eastern districts; but very 
little attention is paid to their cultivation 
beyond the small demand for the home 
consumption. Hats, from the leaf of the 
palm, are manufactured jn the interior in 
large quantities for exportation, and are 
shipped at Campeaehy. They are known 
in our market as the ‘ Campeachy hat.’ 

«Some idea of the wealth or poverty of 
a country may be formed from an ac- 
quaintance with its currency. Silver is 
the basis of the circulation of Yucatan, of 
which the Spanish sixpence is the small- 
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est. <A fractional sort of change, how- 
ever, is represented by the seeds of the 
cacao, two hundred and fifty grains of 
which are considered equal to sixpence, 
Of these, five grains constitute the small- 
est amount ever received in trade. In 
some of the provinces of the Mexican con- 
federacy, pieces of soap pass as a circu- 
lating medium, and lose none of their esti- 
mated value for a few washings, provided 
the balance of exchange should not be 
such as to carry it out of the district 
where it is known. The great scarcity of 
money tends to reduce everything else in 
an equal ratio. Servants’ wages are from 
three to five dollars a month, and those of 
mechanics are at a proportionate rate, 
Rents are almost anominal charge. This 
is partially produced by the number of un- 
tenanted buildings that are decaying with- 
out occupants.” 


Speaking of the church of Jesus, 


which is attached to a monastery of 


Jesuits, our traveller takes occasion to 
describe one of the ceremonies which 
is, we believe, peculiar to the church 
at Merida, but which might by some 
be thought worth propagating. It 
wasat vespers ; the congregation being 
composed mostly of Indians : 


* After the usual ceremonies were con- 


cluded, a large Indian prostrated himself 


upon the floor before the altar, carefully 
adjusted his limbs, and laid himself out, as 
if he were preparing for burial. Men, 
with coils of rope about their heads, re- 
presenting crowns of thorns, dressed in 
loose garments, and bending under the 
weight of a heavy cross, then entered and 
tottered up the aisles. A cross and skull 
were then passed around; the bearer re- 
peating in Latin as they were handed to 
be kissed, * This is the death, and this is 
the judgment!’ When this form had 
been concluded, we were all supplied with 
whips, (I declined to avail myself of their 
politeness), the lights were extinguished, 
and all was darkness. Nothing was vi- 
sible but the gigantic windows, and the 
outlines of the stupendous arches and 


fretted walls above us. The chamber of 


death was never more silent than was 
that church forthe moment. While I was 
speculating upon what would probably 
occur next in the order of exercises, my 
meditations were suddenly interrupted by 
the sounds of stripes rising and echoing 
through every part of the vast edifice. 
That there was whipping going on, I had 
no doubt; but whether each did his own 
whipping, or had it done by his neighbors, 
I was, for some time, unable to satisfy 
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myself; but I soon discovered that the for- 
mer was the case, upon the presumption, 
doubtless, that each one knew how much 
his case required better than any one else. 
This penitential ceremony continued for 
the space of fifteen minutes, at least, with- 
out intermission. When it ceased, which 
was at the tinkling of a bell, the candles 
were relighted, and the assemblage slowly 
left the church, apparently perfectly satis- 
fied that they had received no more than 
they deserved.” 


The Indians constitute the larger 
portion of the population of Yucatan, 
and to those who associate them with 
the architects of the ruins which are 
soon destined to make the plains of 
Chi-Chen, of Uxmal, and of Zayi clas- 
sic ground, are by far the most inter- 
esting. The interest is, however, of a 
melancholy kind. Few of the linea- 
ments of face or character remain 
which must have marked the aborigi- 
nal inhabitant of Yucatan. Mr. Nor- 
man seems to have partaken of the in- 
terest which all must feel in this un- 
fortunate people, and thus anticipates 
our inquiries : 


* A stranger, on his first arrival in this 
country, is at a loss where to place the 
Indian in the scale of social life. He sees 
him clean and well dressed, mingling with 
the whites, and without distinction. To 
have Indian blood is no reproach, and fa- 
mily groups, in many cases, show this most 
palpably. It is not unusual to hear mo- 
thers threaten to send their children home 
to their respective fathers, whenever their 
rudeness requires chiding. The Indian, 
however, performs the menial labor of 
the country—and there is an appearance 
of apathy in his looks and actions, which 
seems to carry with it the signs of a brok- 
en, or at least a subdued spirit—resting 
upon him like a melancholy vision, a 
dreamy remembrance, of better days. For, 
say what we please of him, he is the hum- 
ble descendant of a once great and power- 
ful people—the ‘ children of the sun,’ who 
were lords of that soil on which their off- 
spring are now held in humiliating vassal- 
age. Thoughthey wear the outside’ show 
of freedom, they have not even as much 
liberty asthe most abject vassal of the 
middleages. They are literally degraded 
to the position of serfs. They are always 
in debt, and are, consequently, at the 
mercy of their creditors, who, by the law 
of the country, have a lien upon their ser- 
vices until their debts are cancelled. This, 
together with the absence of nearly all the 
ordinary encouragements to exertion, com- 


mon in a colder climate, and among a more 
progressive people, conspires to keep the 
Indian Yucatecos in a state of listless 
bondage, which they endure without a 
murmur, and we may add, from our own 
observation, without much of any positive 
suffering. Legalized slavery, as it is well 
known, does not exist in any part of 
Mexico. 

“ The dress of the Indian is of the most 
simple kind. His food principally consists 
of corn; which is prepared by parboiling, 
and crushing on a stone by means of a 
roller. When ready, it is made into balls; 
and, after being mixed with water, it is 
deemed fit to be eaten. Corn is broken 
in the same way, and made into cakes 
called tortillas, which is the favorite food 
of all classes of society in this province. 
The wages for Indian service is from one 
to four dollars per month ; the largest por- 
tion of which, in very many cases, is ex- 
pended for candles and other offerings to 
their chosen saint. They are an extreme- 
ly mild and inoffensive people. Drinking 
is their most decided vice; but even this, 
as we have already remarked, cannot be 
called a prevailing one. They are a list- 
less rather than indolent race, and never 
‘think for the morrow.” They have quite 
an amiable expression in their countenan- 
ces, and their mode of conversation is 
pleasing. Their features remind one of 
those of the Asiatic more than of any 
other. Their stature is short, and thick 
set, leaving but little resemblance to that 
of the North American Indian. We 
looked in vain for their pastimes—they 
have none, except those connected with 
the church. They seldom dance or sing. 
They are wholly under the surveillance of 
the priests, and are the most zealous de- 
votees to their rites and ceremonies. Their 
hours of leisure are passed in their ham- 
mocks, or else in silently squatting about 
the corners of the streets.” 


But we are doing our readers injus- 
tice in detaining them upon matters 
which in comparison with the rest of 
this work are of altogether secondary 
interest. We hasten with our author 
therefore to the Ruins. Aftera month’s 
stay at Merida, Mr. Norman makes pre- 
parations for visiting the ruins of Chi- 
Chen, of which he accidentally heard 
while staying at Merida. He passes 
through Ticoxo, Caleachen, Tuncax, 
Sitax, and Valladolid, which places he 
describes with all the munuteness 
which they appear to have deserved. 

He tells us, that he was the first visi- 
tor to the ruins of Chi-Chen, who has 
left the world any record of the visit. 
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He thus describes his sensations, when 
he for the first time finds himself in 
the presence of these time-defying me- 
morials of antiquity : 


‘Tt was on the morning of the 10th of 
February, that I directed my steps, for the 
first time, toward the ruins of the ancient 
city of Chi-Chen. On arriving in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, I was compelled to 
cut my way through an almost impermea- 
ble thicket of under-brush, interlaced and 
bound together with strong tendrils and 
vines; in which labor I was assisted by 
my diligent aid and companion, José. I 
was finally enabled to effect a passage; 
and, in the course of a few hours, found 
myself in the presence of the ruins which 
I sought. For five days did I wander up 
and down among these crumbling monu- 
ments of a city which, I hazard little in 
saying, must have been one of the largest 
the world has ever seen. I beheld before 
me, for a circuit of many miles in diame- 
ter, the walls of palaces and temples, and 
pyramids, more or less dilapidated. The 
earth was strewed, as far as the eye could 
distinguish, with columns, some broken 
and some nearly perfect, which seemed to 
have been planted there by the genius of 
desolation which presided over this awful 
solitude. Amid these solemn memorials 
of departed generations, who have died 
and left no marks but these, there were no 
indications of animated existence save 
from the bats, the lizards, and the reptiles 
which now and then emerged from the 
crevices of the tottering walls and crum- 
bling stones that were strewed upon the 
ground at their base. No marks of hu- 
man footsteps, no signs of previous visi- 
tors, were discernible; nor is there good 
reason to believe that any person, whose 
testimony of the fact has been given to the 
world, had ever before broken the silence 
which reigns over these sacred tombs of 
a departed civilisation. As I looked about 
me and indulged in these reflections, I felt 
awed into perfect silence. To speak then, 
had been profane. A revelation from 
heaven could not have impressed me more 
profoundly with the solemnity of its com- 
munication, thanI was now impressed on 
finding myself the first, probably, of the 
present generation of civilized men walk- 
ing the streets of this once mighty city, 
and amid 


** Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


For a long time I was so distracted with 
the multitude of objects which crowded 
upon my mind, that I could take no note 
of them in detail. It was not until some 
hours had elapsed, that my curiosity was 
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sufficiently under control to enable me to 
examine them with any minuteness. The 
Indians for many leagues around, hearing 
of my arrival, came to visit me daily; but 
the object of my toil was quite beyond 
their comprehension. They watched my 
every motion, occasionally looking up to 
each other with an air of unfeigned aston- 
ishment; but whether to gather an ex- 
planation from the faces of their neigh- 
bors, or to express their contempt for my 
proceedings, I have permitted myself to 
remain in doubt up to this day. Of the 
builders or occupants of these edifices 
which were in ruins about them, they had 
not the slightest idea; nor did the ques- 
tion seem to have ever occurred to them 
before. After the most careful search, | 
could discover no traditions, no supersti- 
tions, nor legends of any kind. Time and 
foreign oppression had paralyzed, among 
this unfortunate people, those organs 
which have been ordained by the God of na- 
tions to transmute history into tradition. 
All communication with the past here 
seems to have been cut off. Nor did any 
allusion to their ancestry, or to the former 
occupants of these mighty palaces and 
monumental temples, produce the slightest 
thrill through the memories of even the 
oldest Indians in the vicinity. Defeated 
in my anticipations from this quarter, I 
addressed myself at once to the only 
course of procedure which was likely to 
give me any solution of the solemn myste- 
ry. I determined to devote myself toa care- 
ful examination of these ruins in detail. 


Mr. Norman first visits the temple, 
of which only broken walls and pillars 
are now standing. It must have been 
originally about four hundred and fifty 
feet long, and built of carefully hewn 
stone. Within this building was a 
room fourteen feet long and six wide. 
The parts of it yet remaining “are 
finished with sculptured blocks of stone 
of about one foot square, representing 
Indian figures, with feather head- 
dresses, armed with bows and arrows, 
their noses ornamented with rings; car- 
rying in one hand bows and arrows, and 
in the other a musical instrument, simi- 
lar to those that are now used by the In- 
dians of the country. These figures were 
interspersed with animals resembling 
the crocodile. ‘‘ Near this room,” he 
says, “ I found a square pillar, only five 
feet of which remained above the ruins. 
It was carved on all sides with Indian 
figures, as large as life, and apparently 
in warlike attitudes. Fragments of a 
similar kind were scattered about in 
the vicinity.” A few rods to the south 
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stands a pyramid, measuring five hun- 
dred and fifty feet at its base, gradually 
drawing in towards the summit, which 
presents a large platform, upon which 
is erected a square building, about 
twenty feet in height, making the 
whole of the structure one hundred and 
twenty feet high. This pyramid con- 
tained rooms, curiously constructed, 
and ornamented with rare carvings and 
architectural devices, which are de- 
tailed by our author with great mi- 
nuteness. 

About the centre of the city of Chi- 
Chen is the Dome, a structure of beau- 
tiful proportions, though partially in 
ruins. “It rests upon a finished found- 
ation, the interior of which contains 
three conic structures, one within the 
other, a space of six feet intervening ; 
each cone communicating with the 
others by door-ways, the inner one 
forming the shaft. 
about ten feet the cones are united by 
means of transoms of zuporte. Around 
these cones are evidences of spiral 
stairs, leading to the summit.” 

But by far the most extraordinary 
ruin, as we judge from the author’s 
description, that has yet been discover- 
ed in Central America, is the “‘ House 
of the Caciques,” a front view of which, 
through the kindness of the author, we 
have been permitted to present to our 
readers. The engraving represents 
merely the front of a portion of the 
main building. A view of the rest of 
this stupendous edifice, which may be 
found in the work, gives one the most 
exalted idea of the skill and wealth of 
its unknown architects. We do not 
hesitate to present Mr. Norman’s de- 
scription of these ruins at length :— 


** Situated about three rods south-west 
of the ruins of the Dome, are those of the 
House of the Caciques. I cut my way 
through the thick growth of small wood 
to this sublime pile, and by the aid of my 
compass was enabled to reach the east 
front of the building. Here I felled the 
trees that hid it, and the whole front was 
opened to my view, presenting the most 
strange and incomprehensible pile of ar- 
chitecture that my eyes ever beheld—ela- 
borate, elegant, stupendous, yet belong- 
ing to no order now known to us. The 
front of this wonderful edifice measures 
thirty-two feet, and its height twenty, ex- 
tending to the main building fifly feet. 
Over the door-way, which favors the 
Egyptian style of architecture, is a heavy 
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lintel of stone, containing two double 
rows of hieroglyphics, with a sculptured 
ornament intervening. Above these are 
the remains of hooks carved in stone, with 
raised lines of drapery running through 
them, which, apparently, have been brok- 
en off by the falling of the heavy finishing 
from the top of the building, over which, 
surrounded by a variety of chaste and 
beautifully executed borders, encircled 
within a wreath, is a female figure in a 
sitting posture, in basso-relievo, having a 
head-dress of feathers, cords, and tassels, 
and the neck ornamented. The angles of 
this building are tastefully curved. The 
ornaments continue around the sides, 
which are divided into two compartments, 
different in their arrangement, though not 
in style. Attached to the angles are large 
projecting hooks, skilfully worked, and 
perfect rosettes and stars, with spears re- 
versed, are put together with the utmost 
precision. 

“‘ The ornaments are composed of small 
square blocks of stone, cut to the depth of 
about one to one and a half inches, ap- 
parently with the most delicate instru- 
ments, and inserted by a shaft in the wall. 
The wall is made of large and uniformly 
square blocks of limestone, set in a mor- 
tar which appears to be as durable as the 
stone itself. In the ornamental borders 
of this building I could discover but little 
analogy with those known to me. The 
most striking were those of the cornice 
and entablature, chevron and the cuble 
moulding, which are characteristic of the 
Norman architecture. 

“ The sides have three door-ways, each 
opening into small apartments, which are 


finished with smooth square blocks of 
stone; the floors of the same material, 
but have been covered with cement, 


which is now broken. The 
are small, owing to the massive walls en- 
closing them, and the acute-angled arch, 
forming the ceiling. The working and 
laying of the stone are as perfect as they 
could have been under the directions of a 
modern architect. 

* Contiguous to this front are two irre- 


apartments 


gular buildings, as represented in the 
plan. The one on the right, situated 


some twenty-five feet from it, (about two 
feet off the right line), has a front of 
about thirty-five feet, its sides ten wide, 
and its height twenty feet, containing one 
room similar in its finish to those before 
described. The front of this building is 
elaborately sculptured with rosettes and 
borders, and ornamental lines; the rear 
is formed of finely cut stone, now much 
broken. Near by are numerous heaps of 
hewn and broken stones, sculptured work 
and pillars. 
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« The other building on the left is about 
eight feet from the principal front, mea- 
suring twenty-two feet in length, thirteen 
in width, and thirty-six in height. The 
top is quite broken, and has the appear- 
ance of having been much higher. The 
agave Americana was growing thriftily 
upon its level roof. On all sides of this 
building are carved figures, broken ima- 
ges, in sitting postures; rosettes and or- 
namental borders, laid off in compart- 
ments; each compartment having three 


carved hooks on each side and angle. 
This building contains but one room, 


similar to that on the right. A soil has 
collected on the tops or roofs of these 
structures to the depth of three or four 
feet, in which trees and other vegetation 
are flourishing. 

“ From these portions of the ruins I 
worked my way through the wild thicket, 
by which they are surrounded, to the 
north side of the main building, in the 
centre of which I found a flight of small 
stone steps, overgrown with bushes and 
vines, which I cut away, and made an 
ascent by pulling myself up to the summit, 
a distance of forty feet. This platform 
is an oblong square, one hundred by se- 
venty-five feet. Here a range of rooms 
were found, occupying about two-thirds 
of the area; the residue of the space pro- 
bably formed a promenade, which is now 
filled up with crumbling ruins, covered 
with trees and grass. These rooms varied 
in size; the smallest of which measured 
six by ten, and the largest six by twenty- 
two feet. 

“ The most of these rooms were plaster- 
ed, or covered with a fine white cement, 
some of which was still quite perfect. By 
washing them, I discovered fresco paint- 
ings; but they were much obliterated. 
The subjects could not be distinguished. 
On the eastern end of these rooms is a 
hall running transversely, four feet wide, 
(having the high angular ceiling), one 


side of which is filled with a variety of 


sculptured work, principally rosettes and 
borders, with rows of small pilasters ; 
having three square recesses, and a small 
room on either side. Over the doorways 
of each are stone lintels, three feet square, 
carved with hieroglyphics both on the 
front and under side. The western end 
of these rooms is in almost total ruins. 
The northern side has a flight of stone 
steps, but much dilapidated, leading to 
the top; which, probably, was a look-out 
place, but is now almost in total ruins. 
The southern range of rooms is much 
broken; the outside of which yet shows 
the elaborate work with which the whole 
building was finished. 

“ I vainly endeavored to find access to 
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the interior of the main building. I dis- 
covered two breaches, caused, probably, 
by the enormous weight of the pile, and 
in these apertures I made excavations; 
but could not discover anything like apart- 
ments of any description. It 
be one vast body of stone and mortar, 
kept together by the great solidity of the 
outer wall, which was built in a masterly 
manner, of well-formed materials. The 
angles were finished off with circular 
blocks of stones, of a large and uniform 


> 


size.” 


seemed to 


Mr. Norman subsequently visited 
the ruins of Ichmul, of Kahbah, Zayi, 
Nohcacab, Uxmal, and Campeachy— 
all of which are described with great 


fidelity. They are all more or less 
striking and indicative. We present 
to our readers a view of the ruins of 
Zayi, taken by our author, with his 
own descripuon of them : 

“The Ruins of Zayi are situated in the 
midst of a succession of beautiful hills, 
forming around them, on every side, an 


enchanting landscape. 

“The principal one is composed of a 
single structure, pile, facing 
the south, and standing upon a slight na- 
tural elevation. The first foundation is 
now so broken that its original form can- 
not be fully determi 
was that of a parallelogram. Its front 
wall shows the remains of rooms and ceil- 


an immense 


ined; but it probably 


ings, with oceasional pillars, which, no 
doubt, supported the eorridors. The 
height of this wall is about twenty feet. 


and, as near as I was able to measure 
around its base, (owing to the accumula- 
tion of ruins), it was two hundred and 
sixty-eight feet long, one hundred 
and sixteen wide. 

“In the centre of this foundation 
stands the main building, the western half 
only remaining, with a portion of the 
steps, outside, leading tothe top. This 


‘ 


part shows a succession of 
cupying the whole front, each supported 
by two pillars, with 
and plinths, and intervening spaces, filled 
with rows of small ornamented pillars. 
In the rear of these corridors are rooms 
of small dimensions and angulai 
without any light except that which the 
front affords. 
pillars, is a fine moulding finish, its angle 
ornamented with a hook similar to those of 


Chi-Chen.” 


corridors, oc- 


._° 
plain square Caps 


ceilings, 


Over these corridors, or 


Mr. Norman devotes a separate chap- 
ter at the conclusion of his detail of 
the ruins to answering the three ques- 
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tions, by whom, for what purpose, and 
when were these ruined cities built. 
To the two first he professes to have 

no very definite opinions, but relies 
chiefly upon the authority of Waldeck, 
De Solis, Morton, Wirt, Priest, Ledyard, 
Bradford, and others who have specu- 
lated upon this subject. Upon the last 
question of their date he differs entirely 
from Mr. Stephens, and we presume 
from the current of opinion,—though 
we think for very plausible reasons,— 
in attributing to them as much as 
three thousand years of age. The ruins 
of Chi-Chen Mr. Norman thinks by far 
the oldest ruins that have yet been 
seen in Central America, and he bases 

his dissent principally upon his observ- 

ations there. How far other travellers 
may be disposed to concur with him 
when they have visited Chi-Chen, and 
how far Mr. Stephens, who, we under- 
stand, subsequently went to these 
ruins, will see fit to modify his own 
previous impressions upon this subject, 

remains to be seen. So far as Mr. 
Stephens is concerned we are happy to 
add (en parenthése) that this detention 
will not prok bably be long. 

Which shall eventually prove the 
true theory we donot yet presume even 
to have an opinion. We have great 
respect for Mr. Norman’s candor and 
fidelity. We grieve, however, for all 
that, that these people could not have 


left us something to mark time 
with—something the age of which 


we know, that we — have com- 
= these ruins with it. As it is, 
we can only calane We never 
before appreciated so fully the import- 
ance and extent of the poet’s mission. 
There were more brave men than Ho- 
race ever thought of who lived before 
the time of Agamemnon, 

“ Sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.”’ 

Mr. Norman appears to have but 
one opinion about the unfavorableness 
of the Yucatan climate to longevity. 
Nor does he recommend it to valetu- 
dinarians, under any circumstances. 
We regret that he had not extended 
his researches in this direction, for we 
think he might have found more un- 
mistakable proof of the absurdity quite 
prevalent with us of looking to cli- 
mates of uniform temperature for good 


Climate. 
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health. That such cannot be the case 
might, we think, be proved @ priori, 
without a single experiment—that 
such is not the case has already been 
prettv clearly demonstrated by the in- 
flexible logic of facts. The city of 
Guatimala is situated about five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
presents the unvarying temperature of 
spring from one year’s end to another. 

The temperature is said never to oscil- 

late more than eight or ten degrees. 

Add to this the country is visited by no 

fevers, or epidemics, or pestilential dis- 

eases ; yet the people, says Dunn,—a 

very intelligent traveller in that coun- 

try—the people are almost uniformly 

enervated both in body and in mind, 

and the average mortality is about one 
thirtieth annually. 

The situation of the city of Lima has 
also been distinguished for the uniform 
temperature of itsclimate. Dr. Archi- 
bald Smith, who resided for a long pe- 
riod in that country, and published the 
result of his experience, in a book en- 
titled “ Peru as it is,” tells us that 
the effect of this equability of tempe- 
rature was “‘ to enervate and degrade.” 
Indeed the inhabitants of Lima seem 
to pride themselves upon the subjugat- 
ing influence of their climate, claiming 
its influence asa part of their national 
discipline. A writer in “ Blackwood,” 
speaking on this subject, says that 
when a European arrives among them 
in what is vulgarly called rude health 
—and rude it does certainly appear to 
the effeminate Limeno—they survey 
him with a smile, and ** Dejale ; 
luego caera,” which may be Englished 
in the words of the old song, 


* Never mind him, let him be— 
By and by he’ll follow thee.’ 

When that ferocious and truculent 
old Viceroy Amat arrived in Lima, the 
following pasquinade was put up in 
the public square, “‘ Aqui se amansan 
leones,” “‘ Lions tamed here,” and it is 
said that they one day brought .the 
matter to the test by throwing a line 
across the street where his carriage was 
waiting at the palace gates so as to 
stop his way. But how tame and how 
patient was the lion become! He 
merely ordered his coachman to turn 
around, and take the opposite direction. 

In the city of Lima, says Mr. Smith, 
one twentieth of the population die 
annually—a most alarming average, 








It is very rare that one encounters 
an aged native of any climate of an 
equable temperature. It is to be re- 
gretted that statistics upon this subject 
are at present so deficient. 

In the second place, we have no 
doubt that such a climatic condition is 
equally adverse to the activity of the 
mental forces. For a glaring illustra- 
tion of this, observe the pi 
the uniformly hot an of Southe mn 
Asia and Central Africa, and unless 
they live upon islands, or near the sea, 
where the temperature undergoes va- 
riation, they are scarcely more intelli- 
gent than brutes. Or take the people 
residing in the polar regions, where the 
climate is uniformly cold. We look in 
vain in either of these quarters of the 
vorld for great thinkers, for invention, 
or for discovery. The reasons are so 
obvious that we could foretell the fact 
if it had not already passed into his- 
tory. To say nothing of the debilitat- 
ing effects of an unchanging tempera- 
ture upon the physical energies, and 
thus indirectly upon the mind, making 
it indisposed to li ab r—the same variety 
of sensations, and therefore the same 
amount of experience, is not acquired 
by the inhabitant of such a climate 
as of like ours, subject to fre- 
and severe changes. He does 
not acquire as much of that untaught 
knowledge which constitutes by far the 
largest portion of man’s real learning. 
Every change should give usa new 
idea; but to remain for a long time 
before one class of obje cts, and subject 
to a single class of impressions, will 
inevitably debilitate some other facul- 
ties which are not provoked to activity. 


; 


one 


quent 


ade m, €t non sene 
tire, ad idem says He 
It is a familiar fact to the physiologist, 
that keeping a limb for a on time in 
one position will end in paralysing it. 
It is precisely thus with the mind: 

unless the subjects of its activity are 
frequently changed it will become pa- 
ralysed. Who shall prete md to mea- 
sure the influence wrought upon our 
judgment, our tastes, our moral char- 
acter, our wills, &c., by the frequent 
changes and annoyances of our uneven 
climate? One should be a very close 
student of the phenomena of his own 
nature that could detect any percep- 
tible accretion to the volume of his 


** 4Adeo sentire semper 


recidunt,” »bbes. 
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character from any single change of 
this kind, or who could attribute any 
new sensation, impression, or capabi- 
lity, to any such external accident in 
articular ; but when we reflect how 
incessantly these influences are operat- 
ing upon us by night and by day, at 
our labors or our amusements, sitting 
or walking, ar ming 4 and uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, it will be very 
obvious that these aiae ational influen- 
ces cannot be spared, and that their 
absence should be looked upon as a 
calamit 


The plate tes, of which there are some 
thirty or forty in this volume, do great 
credit to Mr. Norman, wh: etched 
them himself upon the spot. They 


represent all the important ruins which 


the author visited—the city of Cam- 
peachy from the water—the port of 
Sisal, “ the Dome” and “the Pyra- 
mid,” at Chi-Chen, “ the Governor’s 
House,” “ the cde gel “ the Pigeon 
Houses,” at Uxmal, 

In referring to the plates we are re- 
minded of one of the most interesting 
and valuable features of the work, 
which had nearly escaped us. While 


in Yucatan Mr. Norman informs us 
that he found a collection of twelve or 
fourteen idols, which he supposes to 


have been worshipped by the original 
inhabitants of this country. They 
were found among the ruins which he 
visited. They are comp sed of clay, 
apparently hardened by fire, and re- 


semble the pottery of the present day. 


They are hollow, and contain little 
balls, about the size of a pea, which 
are supposed to have been formed of 
the ashes of victims sacrificed to the 
god they inhabit. Careful copies of 
these idols have been made, and will 
be found among the other engravin 


with which this work is illustrated. 


We regret that we have no more 
space to devote to this very interesting 
vork ; but no adequate idea of the 


extent and magnificence of these ruins 
ean be presented within the limited 


range of a magazine. It is a book 
which all will desire to read, and we 


should do injustice, both to the author 
and his readers, by dissipating the 
enjoyment which may be anticipated 
from a careful perusal of the “ Rambles 
in Yucatan.” 
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PASSAGES FROM A POLITICIAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 


‘“ THE PALACE OF THE PRESIDENT.” 


Worps are indeed things; and forms 
and shows are often most serious and 
substantive realities. A word recently 
escaped from an incautious pen, so 
pregnant with a true, though rarely 
confessed meaning, which has often 
been the subject of our reflections, that 
it at once arrested our eye, and shall 
constitute the @ propos for discoursing 
briefly a few perhaps somewhat novel 
notions to which we have long felt de- 
sirous to invite the attention of our 
readers, 

“ Death in the Palace of the Presi- 
dent!”—was the caption to an article 
in which the recognized newspaper 
organ of the present administration at 
Washington announced an event to 
which we cannot allude without an 
expression of sincere regret and sympa- 


thy. Yes, it is indeed a “ palace”; 
and so little fitting do we think so 


stately and ostentatious a pile for the 
abode of the elected chief magistrate 
and representative of such a nation, 
the head of such a system of institu- 
tions, that we are half tempted to wish 
the British would come back again, so 
far as that building is concerned, and 
repeat and complete the demolition 
which they but partially effected in 
i814. At any rate, if it should be 
thought too Websterian to speak so 
complacently of the enemy “ thundering 
at the gates of the Capitol,” we wish 
that the Slave of the Lamp would 
carry it off, on any dark night, and de- 
posit it in the middle of Sahara—or, if 
he think proper, drop it on the way 
into the middle of the Atlantic. 

What do we want of a “ palace 
for our plain republican Presidents ?— 
simple citizens as they are of the great 
people before being honored with that 
noblest of public trusts—simple citizens 
when they lay it down—and simple 
citizens, too, after all, during the pe- 
riod of bearing its honor and its toil. 
“ Palaces” are the dwellings of kings, 
and the homes of courts; they are 
wholly misplaced on the soil of a de- 
mocratic republic. It may be meet 
and right to rear for a monarch’s resi- 


” 





jesty. 


dence a pile of architecture, adapted in 
extent to the hosts of personal attend- 
ants composing the necessary drama- 
tis persone to the great farce of ma- 
That in stately pride of art it 
should also be correspondingly distin- 
guished from the dwellings propor- 
tioned to the far inferior condition of 
the highest of his subjects, is only in 
suitable harmony with the general po- 
litical theory of which it is one of the 
expressions. But our Presidents are 
unencumbered by any other retinue 
than that ordinary private attendance 
for which their ordinary private resi- 
dence fully suffices. The principles of 
our government forbid the idea of any 
such social elevation or distinction at- 
taching to their persons and their fa- 
milies, as should require, for the sake 
of fitness or convenience, such a semi- 
regal residence, presenting a corre- 
sponding contrast of splendor and space 
to the usual style of residence of re- 
spectable Ame ae gentlemen. Why 
then, we repeat, why are our eyes and 
ears to be displeased by thus se eing 
and hearing of “‘ the Palace of the Pre- 
sident ” ? 

The fact is, that the foundations of 
this most inconsistent of structures 
were laid in a generation yet strongly 
imbued with the spirit of past things. 
Ideas of a suitable state and show, ofa 
proper pomp and parade, from the ha- 
bits of thinking derived from time im- 
memorial, were associated with that 
of high official position ; and these ex- 
ternal trappings of decoration were 
deemed the necessary concomitants 
and expressions of its dignity. The 
chief magistrates of other countries 
and other forms of government dwelt 
in palaces, and it was most erroneously 
deemed that ours should present to the 
world an exterior of a somewhat si- 
milar state. It is a well-known fact 
of history—nor need we in our day 
blush to remember it—that the mon- 
archical spirit was present with a very 
powerful influence in the counsels 
which organized our system of govern- 
ment. The result finally adopted was 
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a compromise between it and the an- 
tagonist spirit of democratic equality 
and liberty ;—and even this latter in 
that day felt compelled to restrain even 
the assertion of itself within such cau- 
tious and timid limits, that no party in 
the Convention of 1787 was willing to 
bear the imputation, which all now 
affect to glory in, of the name of demo- 
cratic. This influence, although de- 
feated in the full extent of its efforts, 
yet succeeded in investing the Presi- 
dency with a degree of political power, 
and of a certain semi-regal splendor, 
which afforded at least a tolerable ap- 
proximation towards the eharacter it 
would have preferred. 
its official tenure, doubled by re-eligi- 
bility—the vast patronage involved in 
the power of nomination to, and re- 
moval from, all the important employ- 
ments of honor and profit in the public 
service—to gether with the prerogative 
of the Veto, invaluable as a conserva- 
tive popular check upon legislative 
abuse, yet still conferring on the office 
a vast am unt of weight and foree— 
have undoubtedly gone pretty far to 
create a result which the Hamiltonian 
school at its earlier period could 
have indulged themselves in 
even hoping for. And when to these 
substantial solids of political power, as 
secured by the Constitution, were added 


scarcely 


y legislation, under the pressure of 
the same influence, all this exterior of 


comparative social elevation, as in- 
volved in a “ palace” of fourfold 
greater size and style than any private 
residence in the land, and in a salary 
fourfold greater than that of all the 
highest of the public officers stationed 
around him—we shall not be charged 
with an exaggeration of democratic 
severity when we avow a_ profound 
discontent with the present constitu- 
tion of this department of our govern- 
ment; and a determination to make at 
least a strenuous effort to awaken the 
public mind to a sense of the growing 
necessity for a reform in those features 
in it of which we complain. 

Why should there be so wide a dis- 
tance, in point of recognized dignity and 
rank, between an Executive of the na- 
tional sovereignty of the Union, and an 
Executive of one of the several State 
sovereignties of which it is composed # 
—of the great State in which we 
write, for instance; itself entitled by 
population to rank as a nation above 
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not a few of the minor kingdoms of 
Europe. We have never heard the 
question proposed before, but it is well 
worth asking and answering. In truth 
our State governments are far more 
important pieces of political machinery 
than that of the Federal Union. The 
legislation of the former is in general 
of a much higher and more interesting 
character than that of the latter. 
While the one deals with the few sub- 
jects of its action, having reference to 
the national character and External re- 
lations of the country,—the Appropria- 
tion Bills constituting the main bulk of 
its business,—the other works the 
whole machinery of government, in ali 
its immediate bearing, through ten 
thousand ramifications, upon the whole 
fabric of society. The government of 
the country—nine-tenths of it at least 
—resides within the States. To any 
person who may entertain a higher 
ambition of usefulness and honor in a 
career of statesmanship, than the mere 
petty pursuit of the prizes of partizan- 
ship, a seat in the halls of the State 
legislation affords a far wider and a far 
nobler field of action than is to be 
found on the floors of Congress,—even 
were that body all that it ought to be 
instead of all that it so unhappily has 
of late come to be. And even in the 
f the respective Executives, we 
insist that as a magistrate, asa servant 
of the people, entrusted by them with 
high public duties and powers, the 
Governor of one of the great States 
occupies an official position which 
ought not to be re garded as in any 
sense inferior, in a jus st view of dignity 
and rank, to that of a President. And 
yet the Governor of New York resides 
in ordinary style of comfort and respect- 
ability, in a decent dwelling, which 
prete nds to n0 superiority of style over 
a hundred neighbors; nor the 
dignity of his high function suffer on 
the support of a salary not over one- 
sixth of that deemed necessary to the 
maintenance of a President. 

The only show of reason that can 
be put forward in support of the object 
of our present criticism, is that the 
President is the representative of the 
collective Union, in its relations and in- 
tercourse with foreign governments, 
and that therefore he ought to appear, 
to their resident ministers or agents, in 
a style worthy of the national great- 
ness he represents, and corresponding 


case ol 


does 
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somewhat to the social habits of those 
classes at home from which these per- 
sonages of the “ diplomatic corps ” are 
usually chosen, A similar argument is 
derived from the idea of making a 
suitable show to the eyes of the for- 
eign travellers who are naturally at- 
tracted to the federal centre, where 
they seek their first, and often, their 
last and only impressions, respecting 
the political system and genius of the 
country. Now it is precisely from this 
consideration, 
our strongest objections to this “ pa- 
lace,” in which these classes of per- 
sons are taken to see the Chief Magis- 
trate and Representative of the great 
American Union of Republics. No- 
thing can be more absurd than this 
meagre and miserable attempt to ape 
alittle, a humble little, of that style 
and state with which, under political 
systems pervaded by a spirit the very 
antagonist to ours, it is deemed neces- 
sary to invest the highest functionaries 
of government. The external appara- 
tus of government ought not to be out 
of harmony and proportion with the 
principles of which its various parts 
are the instruments, and ought to be 
the illustrations. One of the leading 
words of our theory is equality. It 
discountenances all other distinctions 
of man above man, than those of na- 
ture’s own discrimination, based on 
the right indeed divine of moral and 
mental aristocracy. It refuses, alike to 
wealth, to office, and even to meri- 


torious public service, any species of 


title or badge tending to create a clas- 
sification of rank. It is hostile to all 
ostentatious display, or to any strong- 
ly marked assumption of superiority 
above the ordinary social average, 
growing out of the general popular dif- 
fusion of the wealth of the country, and 
the natural simplicity of republican 
habits. While it attaches a general 
honor to the proper performance of duty, 
in all or any of the thousand depart- 
ments of pub lic service, it does not ele- 
vate any of the functionaries by whom 
they are filled, a single hair’s-breadth 
above the plain, common level of equal 
citizenship, and equal manhood, with 
the humblest of those upon whom 
their official action may be exerted. 
The externals of the presidential office, 


with its “ palace,” and meager stock of 


tinsel furniture, and its fourfold mea- 
sure of salary, presumed to be applied 


“ The Palace of the President.” 


that we derive one of 
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to those rich displays of social enter- 
tainment adapted to the style of high 
aristocratic habits,—the externals of 
the presidential office, we repeat, are 
surely far, very far from being in har- 
mony with the theory of that political 
system of which it stands as the crown- 
ing apex. 

How much more suitable to the 
character of our people, how much 
worthier of our real national greatness, 
would be the spectacle presented to 
the eye of the foreigner, who, on in- 
quiring for the Chief Magistrate of this 
great confederacy of democracies, 
should be pointed to a simple citizen, 
affecting no difference in his style of 
life from that surrounding him on all 
sides,—content with the moral dignity 
of his glorious position, and aiming to 
be a real and perfect representative of 
his country and countrymen, in a social 
and domestic point of view, as well as 
in his officia] political capacity! How 
eloquent such a rebuke, silent and sim- 
ple as it would be, to all those ideas of 
royal or aristocratic magnificence, of 
whose essential absurdity that specta- 
cle would make the transatlantic be- 
holder for the first time fully conscious! 

But, it may be objected, the building 
is there—to what other purpose shall 
it be applied? And though it may have 
been a folly originally toerectit for the 
purpose, yet there it must stand, and 
nothing would now be gained by aban- 
doning it to the owls and bats. To 
this we would reply, in the first place, 
that our criticism of “the Palace of 
the President,” has nothing to do with 
the dollar-and-cent aspect of the ques- 
tion. To put an end to the bad in- 
fluence it is apt to exert on the mind of 
its inmate himself, as well as on the 
political and general society about him, 

—to contribute thus far toward the re- 
form now become so necessary 
en the importance and diminish the at- 
tractive splendors of the presidential 
office,—to restore it to that harmony 
with the general theory of our system 
and the genius of our people, upon 
which it now presents an incongruity 
which we wish were merely useless,— 
would well justify, we doubt not, the 
expense of carting its demolished ma- 
terials down to the middle of the broad 
river which flows beneath its windows. 
But there occurs at this very period 
another appropriation which may be 
made of it, to which it is admirably 


to less- 
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adapted, and for which it is urgently 
needed. Letit be applied tothe use of 


the Smithsonian Institute. It will con- 
stitute a noble contribution on the part 
of our Government, toward the design 
of that noble bequest. Let the resi- 
dence of the President be transferred 
toa more modest mansion, which may 
be made ample in space for all proper 
purposes, and which need not exhibit 
any externals of superiority, over those 
which should be also provided for the 
official residences of his chief cabinet 
officers. Let the salary of the office be 
somewhat more nearly equalized with 
those of the latter, either by lowering 
it to their level, or by distributing over 
them its present disproportionate ex- 
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cess. The present affords a favorable 
moment for such a change, not likely 
soon again to recur. The Smithsonian 
Institute wants precisely such a struc- 
ture,—while the healthy purity of our 
system of government would be in no 
slight degree benefited by getting rid 
of it. The question is yet in suspense, 
who may be the next incumbent to 
whom the application of the proposed 
change would of course be made. 
Once practically attempted, it would 
be greeted with an all but unanimous 
public approval ; and the only wonder 
would soon come to be, how in this 
country we could so long have tolerated 
to see and hear of “ the Palace of the 
President.” 


THE COUP-DE-GRACE, 


Has the reader ever seen a Spanish 
bull-fight? Probably not,—and he 
therefore will need some explanation 
to understand the name and duty 
of the matador, a functionary who 
comes in at the heel of the entertain- 
meat, to perform a part generally 
greeted with the loudest applause 
awarded to any of the performers in 
that brave though brutal pastime. 
The matador, then, is the person who, 
after the bull has afforded sufficient 
diversion to the spectators, in his en- 
counters with the lances of the mca- 
dores, and the scarfs and fire-crackers 
and manifold torments wielded by the 
bandilleros, walks coolly into the are- 
na, with a small red flag in one hand, 
and in the other the long shining steel 
of a sword of finest temper, which it 
is his office to plunge up to the hilt 
into the huge beast, as he encounters 
his charge in full career. The bull is 
always pretty well spent with his toils 

and wounds before he receives this 
compliment from a new acquaintance, 
which generally serves as a “ finisher, 
bringing him down lumbering and bel- 
lowing to the ground. Mr. Webster 
makes a capital matador. 

It was, indeed, the coup-de-grace, 
the late Faneuil Hall speech. When 
a post-mortem examination shall be 
had of the dead body of the Whig 
Party, right through the ulcerated and 
corrupt mass which ought to be the 
heart will be found, we doubt not, the 
path of this last wound, struck home 
with steady aim and no feeble hand. 


We have always known that there 
was very little love lost between Web- 
ster and Clay; nor have we ever 
doubted that if fortune should bring 
round an opportunity to the former to 
prove his remembrance of all the over- 
bearing arrogance on the part of the 
latter, under which he has more than 
once had to quail on the floor of the 
Senate, he would show the world that 
there was at least one species of debt 
which he both could and would pay. 
Mr. Clay may now give him a receipt 
in full. 

In the great case at issue between 
the Whig Party and Mr. Tyler, Mr. 
Webster has come up as a witness for 
the defence; and his testimony as 
against the prosecution is decisive and 
crushing. He isa witness who cannot 
be either disregarded or discredited by 
the Whigs. He has too long in their 
ranks almost shared with Mr. Clay 
himself the post of primus inter primos. 
He has too recently been the object of 
a devotion and homage on their part 
which could scarce be content to see 
him in any secondary post of honor 
within their gift. He is too fresh with 
the stamp of General Harrison’s adop- 
tion and the universal Whig applause 
and delight. All these facts place it 
altogether out of the question for even 
the most violent fury of Clayism to 
attempt to break the force of Mr. Web- 
ster’s testimony, by impeachment of 
his character as a witness in the case. 

Mr. Webster stands by the President. 
He interposes all the seven thicknesses 
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of his Telamonian shield between him 
and the storm of abuse raining upon 
him from his guondam party. So far 
from regarding him as that monster of 
treachery and ingratitude which Clay- 
ism so fiercely execrates, Mr. Webster 
sees nothing in the past to forfeit for 
Mr. Tyler his high respect and warm 
gratitude and attachment. He is over- 
come almost to tears of tenderness at 
one passage in his reminiscences of 
their official intercourse. He virtually 
contradicts all the statements of the 
retiring Cabinet, respecting the bad 
faith imputed to the President in the 
business of the Bank bills. He throws 
upon the factiousambition and violence 
of the Clay dictatorship the responsi- 
bility of the dissensions which have so 
convulsed and destroyed the party 
which it was determined to rule or 
ruin. The war between the President 
and the Party has now reached a point 
at which the one or the other must 
fall, disgracefully and _ irretrievably. 
The one or the other must be outrage- 
ously, unpardonably wrong. Their 
second man—in the estimation of ma- 
ny their first—an authority beyond 
challenge by themselves—now de- 
clares for the President and against 
the Party. We accept his testimony, 
the public accepts it, as good and de- 
cisive of at least that issue. 

It is clear that the game is now all 
up with the Whigs, proper and impro- 
per. The elections of the summer 
and fall have turned directly upon the 
main point on which they have staked 
their last cast, their whole organized 
existence—Clay. We cannot see a 
chance, a hope—a chance of a chance, 
or a hope of a hope—now left to them. 
Since the Ohio election we have been 
reminde d of the contingent nature of 
Mr. Clay’s acceptance of their nomina- 
tion; and when the further evidence 
reaches him from New York of its 
utter desperation, it is difficult to ima- 
gine that he will continue much longer 
a struggle himself must feel to be 
worse than vain. And yet if Clay 
abandons them—as he might well say 
that they deserved for their abandon- 
ment of him in 1840—whao is there to 
constitute any rallying point of leader- 
ship to their disorganized and dissolving 
masses ? 
the question, after all the violence of 
feeling wrought up and brought out 
into every form of language and action 
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Webster stands now out of 
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against the administration of which he 
has been a member, and of which he 
continues anadherent. Not till a bridge 
shall span the broad Atlantic, can pos- 
sibility re-unite the still widening and 
deepening chasm which yawns be- 
tween them and Tyler. Old Adams 
might serve again as a last resort of 
despair, but for the irreconcilable rela- 
tions which the past few years have 
created between him and the united 
South. Can they hope to find any un- 
worthy member of the Democratic 
arty available as an instrument of at- 
tempted division in ourranks? There 
is none such within our range of vision, 
of importance sufficient to be formid- 
able, combined with laxity of principle 
to be within the reach of possible sus- 
picion ; and whoever should hazard the 
bad folly of such a treachery would 
quickly find his power for evil to perish 
on his handsin the very first act of using 
ge Clay can alone keep them toge- 
ther even as a minority Party; yet 
what the use of that attempt, even if 
he should be willing thus to sacrifice 
the lingering remnant of his old age fos 
nothing—for so much worse than no- 
thing! 

Now we have a certain kind of sin- 
cere regard for the Whig Party. We 
are most unaffectedly anxious that they 
should hold together a year or two 
longer, if any process of art can rally 
the exhausted powers of nature. If we 
may borrow a pugilistic illustration,we 
would pick them up and hold them up 
on their feet a little while longer till 
they can be knocked down again, never 
again to attempt to rise. When the 
day at last comes when we shall have 
no common foe left standing in the field, 
as a point of union to the ponderous 
masses of our forces, we fear that ele- 
ments encugh of trouble exist within 
the very camp of victory, in the com- 


peting or ambitions of so mz any wi rth 1V of 


its highest honors,—we hz ave nO desire 
to anticipate the arrival of that day. 
We, therefore, watch with some soli- 
citude the course of these events, and 
should be glad to give the Whigs a 
world of good advice, if they would but 
believe in the sincerity of its kindness, 

Meanwhile, where is Mr. Webster 


to go? He has himself asked that 
question,—and like Brutus he appears 


to “ pause for a reply.” Probably in 
our next, certainly in a very early Num- 
ber, the answer will be given, which 
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it would not be difficult to anticipate. 
There can be no doubt that, so far as 
Mr.Tyler’s administration is concerned, 
the farther he goes the better,—though 


THE NEXT SESSION OF 


Ve hope the W bigs will behave them- 
ae quietly and sensibly at the ap- 
proac hing session,—that os last linger- 
ing hours of their ill-gotten power will 
be. spent in decent re pose, and penitent 
meditation on their fast approaching 
latter end. If the convulsions of par- 
tizan passion exhibited by them at the 
two past sessions of the same Congress 


were then revolting, the repetition of 


them now would be only ridiculous. 
The rage of struggling and threatening 


strength, so long asa certain degree of 


the issue of a 


doubt may hang over 
sublime; but 


mighty strife, may be 
the writhing spite of defeated and des- 
perate impotence, even if it rise above 
the contemptible, can scarcely reach 
the level of the pitiable. We hope, 
therefore, that we — see them sub- 
mit with resignation, if not with a 
cheerful grace, to fog inevitable decree 
of fate; me give the concluding th ree 
months of their 
gressi mal majority, to the 
spatch of the necessary public business, 
and toa dutiful acquiescence in the w il 
of the People, as expressed beyond 
misunderstanding inthe general course 
of the elections of the year. No great 
party measure appears likely to arise, 
except the settlement of the fiscal sys- 
tem of the government. This it is to 
be hoped they will now be willing to 
leave in the hands of the Democratic 
Party in Congress, whom they must 
admit to constitute the true represent- 
ation of the People. And in whatever 


existe! ce, asa 


quie *t de- 


measures may prove necessary to fur- 
nish the supplies of government and 
sustain its credit, we trust nae will 


withhold any factiot 
the administration, and leave to 
friends the power, with the responsibi- 
lity, of this branch of the legis 
the session. The Senate too, in the per- 
formance of covrdinate executive 
duties, is bound to yield to the recent 


its 


its 


emphatic utterance of the popular ver- 
dict, and to desist from the system pur- 
sued at the last session, of harassing 
and thwarting the President at every 
step through his nominations. 


As for 
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we suppose we must be content with 


a distance of about three thousand 
+ ' 
mies. 
CONGRESS. 
the tariff, that, we suppose, must be 


suffered to lie over undisturbed in its 
practical operation, till the assembling 
of the next Democratic Congress. By 


that time, it will he ive fully deme nstra- 


ted the futility of the excuses alleged 
for itas arevenue measure. Its true 
prohibitory-protective character will 
stand confessed to the eyes of the 
blindest partizanship ; and violently as 
iis repeal will be contested, by some I 
the privileged classes for whose bloat- 
ed benefit it is totax and burihen the 
general interests of the country, a thor- 
ough revision of the bill will undoubted- 
ly be made | thenext Congre ss, W hich, 
we trust and doubt not, will bring it 
back to the legitimate standard of an 
honest and dona fide revenue bill. 

One word of advice to Mr. Tyler re- 
specting the fiscal system he may re- 
commend at the opening of this ap- 


The influence of the 


pre aching session. 
pparent over the 


Democratic reaction a 


whole extent of the country, ou rht not 
to be lost on him either. Let him accord- 
ingly harmonize his policy still more 
decidedly with this strong demon- 
stration of the popular will. Let us 
hear thing more of | of the 
United States in ve cuise; that is to 
say, of | corer for the Distri f Co- 
lumbia nationaliz red by in ind 
eee cnclierear re the assent, by the 
absence of pri hibition, of he different 
States within their respective limits 
This idea which he once strove so 
earnestly to press into service, V ith a 
view to avert the catheri feud \ 
Clay and Clayism, was one of the most 
unstatesmanlike evasions of a great 
principle ever put forward by a public 
man, ina high crisis of public affa 

Mr. Tyler will consultin vain the great 
- fathers of the Repu licen party,” to 


learn how even the express consent of 
a State—still less. n of its 
negation—can infuse into an_ act 
of the federal government a constitu 
tionality wanting to it “‘ per se.” It is 
a question of simple and very plain 
English, and his Latin does not at all 
mend his case. s hasno right 


: a 
the omissi 


Congres } 
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—in a just and proper sense it has no 
power—so to use an admitted power, 
as to extend its reach to an unlawful 
end. If it cannot create a National 
Bank in the proper sense of the ex- 
pression, it cannot, under the pretext of 
that local jurisdiction which itis bound 
to confine to local purposes, effect the 
same practical object by means of a 
District of Columbia charter, with a 
capital of national proportions and de- 
signed to be applied to national pur- 
poses. Mr. Tyler did himself no credit 
in the eyes of the Republican school, 
either for honesty or ability, by that 
pettiest piece of constitutional ,quib- 
bling. We trust he will teach us to 
forget it, by forgetting it himself. 

{i is to be hoped, too, that Mr. Web- 
ster’s declarations at Faneuil Hall are 
not to be taken as an indication that 
the awkward and dangerous scheme— 
with its insidious capabilities of abuse 

—~which was brought before the coun- 
try at the commencement of the last 
session, as Mr. Ewing’s Exchequer, is 
again to be urged on Congress as the 
measure of the Administration. The 
march of events since that day, the de- 
velopment of opinion, and the more dis- 


tinct relative arrangement of parties, 
now not only justify but demand at 
Mr. Tyler’s hands a measure more 


salisfactory than that bill, to the De- 
mocracy whose earnest preference is 
yet the Independent Treasury. We 
care comparatively little, either for the 
name or i wr the details of form, which 
may be deemed most suitable to recon- 
cile yet unsatislied prejudices,—though 
it would be no easy task to attempt to 
improve upon the work of the great 
minds which elaborated the admir: ible 
bill we refer to. All that the Demo- 
cratic Party care for, is the security of 
those le ding y prine ipl es in it, of whie h 
few now continue seriously to dispute 
the wisdom and the truth. This they 
have a right to expect, and without 
this Mr. Tyler can have but little right 
to expect from them much of their 
confidence or support. 

There is measure which we feel 
unwilling to omit the occasion of ad- 
verting to, as one which now most im- 
peratively claims the prompt and ear- 
nest attention of Congress,—the or- 


one 


ganization of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, It is already a shame anda 
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scandal in the eyes of the civilized 
world, that we have so long neglect- 
ed a duty, as interesting in itself as 
sacred in the nature and origin of its 
obligation. A basis of material al- 
ready exists at Washington, on which, 
with the addition of the large pecu- 
niary means afforded by this fund, a 
structure might easily be reared, the 
noblest boast of our country and time. 
The proceeds of the labors of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition will constitute a 
Museum of Natural History, which, 
annually enriched with the peaceful 
spoils to be harvested by our navy over 
the whole surface of the globe, will 
ere long become one of the most splen- 
did in the world. On another page a 
suggestion has been thrown out of a 
suitable building which should be de- 
voted to it, without the heavy drain 
which would be made upon the fund 
by the erection of another. And why 
might not the hitherto unsuggested 
feature be added, of a grand national 
school of art?—an application of a 
portion of the fund perfectly within 
the scope of the true spirit of the be- 
quest. At comparatively trifling cost 
a most glorious gallery could easily 
be established, both of casts of all the 
great sculptures existing in the world, 
and of copies of all the great paintings 
whose values are beyond the reach of 
expression in figures. By a compe- 
tition held out for the best of such 
copies, not only would productions se- 
cond only to the actual originals be se- 
cured ; but also great numbers of others, 
of competing merit, would be intro- 
duced into the country and soon scat- 
tered over its whole extent—every- 
where fruitful seeds of all those 
elevating moral influences, insepara- 
ble from the cultivation of the spirit of 
the Beautiful, the want of which is one 
of the most serious evils now sadly ap- 
parent in our national character. The 
galleries thus erected should be open 
to the world asa great free school of 
Art. On a future occasion this sug- 
gestion shall be developed with greater 
fulness; and we most devoutly trust 
that such an opportunity will not be 
suffered to pass unimproved, to secure 
one of the highest and most useful na- 
tional treasures which could enrich 
the country and adorn its capita], 
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546 A Day Dream 


A DAY DREAM. 


BY A BACHELOR.* 





I HAVE a picture in my mental eye, 

A cherished sketch of self-taught phantasy, 

Which often, when the gloomy hour comes on, 
And the chilled heart mourns hope’s departing sun, 
Has cheered the sadness of a midnight task, 

And given my spirit a strength which it could ask 


From nothing human else; and oft it seems 

That the same power that brings distempered dreams 
‘ 
f 


Upon the guilty soul, and to the cell 

Of the condemned wretch the shapes of hell, 
Will, to the patient heart and toiling mind, 

Be a most gentle guide, and helpmate ever kind. 


Methinks I see the hearth’s dear blaze illume 
The modest ceiling of a quiet room, 
W hose closely curtained windows on the sight 
Reflect the radiance of the cheerful light; 
And with the flickering flames, upon the wall 
The dancing shadows, glimmering, rise and fall. 
The book-strewn table and the cushioned chair 
Tell comfort and the mind’s best riches there ; 
While every slight adornment, sweetly placed, 
Betrays the guardian hand of love and taste, 
And to the eye and heart, though dumb, will speak 
All that the heart can wish, the eye can seek. 


Before that cheerful hearth, whose blaze by fits 
Shoots up in flashes o’er his form, there sits 
A thoughtful man, of high but furrowed brow, 
Which tells of cares long felt, nor idle now ; 
For he, all day , has trod the busy street, 
And mingled in the crowd, where all that meet 
Are bound on selfish errand; he has wrought 
With hard stern natures, and perhaps has bought 
For generous act unjust return; or lost 
A hope which he had toiled for; or been tost 


On the mad waves of popular tumult high, | 
While every storm-flash showed the breaker nigh ; 
Yet quailed he not,—for far, through cloud and foam, 
One guiding lamp beamed high, his pharos-light of home. 
* Every duty of gallantry commands the insertion of such a fableau-vivant, drawn 
and offered by so fair a hand, as that which here vainly seeks a disguise under the 
style and title of “.4@ Bachelor.” But as no one likes even to appear to be success- | 


fully imposed upon, we feel bound to accompany it with this intimation of the failure 
of the attempt in the present instance.—Eb. D. R. 
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A lovely boy, upon his father’s knee, 
Climbs with the licensed will of infancy 
His wonted seat,—and there, with stammering tongue, 
Essays the word he lisped the whole day long ; 
A fawn-like girl, his first-born joy and pride, 
Creeps fondly up, and nestles at his side, 
And folds her slender arm about his neck, 
f.nd sofily lays to his her dimpled cheek. 
That touch—that gentle pressure—it is felt 
Through every heart-rill, and the Man must melt 
To be the Father ;—see, upon his breast, 
With quickened throb the tender treasure pressed { 
With gentle touch he parts the clustered hair, 
And prints a kiss upon that forehead fair; 
The father’s kiss—how much of heaven above 
Dwells in that pledge of more than earthly love! 


And one there is, the mother of the twain, 
W ho knows that sweetest joy unmarred by pain, 
The joy that sees affection stronger prove 
By the sweet links that stretch the chain of love. 
In those soft lineaments the e ye may trace 
The maiden’s beauty in the matron’s grace, 
The woman’s tender heart, the lofty mind, 
The chastened temper, and the taste refined, 
And love, that, vine-like, round its object grown, 
Clings to one being, and to only one. 
’Tis she whose cheerful tones are first to greet 
His late return with welcome chidings sweet, 
W ho soothes each care and anxious doubt away 
That soured his bosom through the busy day, 
Prevents the wish before the eye can ask, 
Aud shares, and aids, and lightens, every task. 


And now, when by the hearth she sees the pair, 
The playful teaser and the daughter fair, 
Becuile the sadness from their father’s breast, 
And knows the anxious cares of day at rest, 
With mild delight she views each childish wile, 
And meets his fond look with endearing smile. 
When gathering clouds his hope’s blue skies deform, 
That smile is still his rainbow through the storm. 


Such are the lines deep graved by fancy’s art 
Upon the tablet of my secret heart. 
Through much ‘of sorrow, and through much of care, 
Unchanged, unfaded, still the tints are there ; 
And aye my compass, wheresoe’er I roam, 
Points this dear haven of a blessed home. 


Philadelphia, July, 1842. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue abundance of money now lying 
unemployed is very large, perhaps 
greater than ever before at this season 
of the year, which is, in New York, 
usually the most busy period. Not- 
withstanding the low prices of almost 
all merchantable articles there seems 
no disposition to embark in commercial 
enterprise; and the state of public 
opinion, in regard to most descriptions 
of paper securities, forbids any exten- 
sive investments in stocks. The fede- 
ral government has yet been unable to 
obtain any money on its six per cent. 
stock, and has been able to continue 
along only by the assistance of small 
issues of Treasury notes to meet the most 
urgent claims upon it, leaving large 
debts unsatisfied. Although no dispo- 
sition has been manifest to invest in 
the 6 per cent. stock, the Treasury 
notes bearing that rate of interest have 
been greatly in demand, and have 
commanded a small premium. They, 
by recent enactments, draw interest 
after their maturity, if not paid. 


Hence they partake of the nature of 


loans for an indefinite period, payable 
at the will, or rather, at the ability of 
the government. They form the most 
desirable means of investing money 
temporarily, or “at call,” and have 
been freely purchased by banks and 
capitalists for that purpose. There is 
so little business doing which creates a 
demand for money, that the large 
houses in Wall street have had no in- 
ducement to receive money “at call,” 
at 5 per cent., at which rate it has been 
offered in preference to stock invest- 
ments at this juncture. In State 
stocks there has been but little doing; 
a small loan of $250,000 New York 7 
per cent., was taken rather slowly at 
par, the disposition being to wait the 
result of the coming election, for the 
reason that the State credit being so 
precariously situated, pivoted as it were 
on the mill tax of the last session, 
which the Whig party threaten to re- 
peal should they obtain power, capital- 
ists chose rather that their money 
should lie idle than to risk being in- 
volved in the utter ruin which must 
overtake holders of stock should the 
election possibly result in favor of that 


party pledged to repeal the tax and in- 
crease the State debt. Discredit in 
New York would involve that of all 
other States toa greater degree than 
now exists. Many of the banks are 
large holders of the stocks, hence they 
are involved in the risk. This ope- 
rates as a bar to the employment of 
money in that direction. 

In commercial pursuits there is so 
little doing, and cash operations at 
low prices require so lite money, that 
they offer but little opportunity for the 
employment of capital. The import 
business would of course be very small 
in such a state of things under any 
circumstances, but under the weight of 
the new tariff it is crushed. Packet 
ships now bring home freights scarcely 
10 per cent, of those of former years. 
The import being thus small the exist- 


ing demand for foreign bills of ex- 
change, of course, is moderate. The 


prices touched their highest rates dur- 
ing the first week in October, when the 
heaviest remittances were made. Ster- 
ling bills then sold at 8 a 83 pre- 
mium, and are now dull at 5 a 6 
per cent. premium, city endorsement. 
The supply has been somewhat in- 
creased by Canada bills drawn against 
the new colonial loan guaranteed by 
the Imperial Parliament. In all the 
ports of the South, bills are under par. 
At New Orleans the rate is para 2 no- 
minal discount, which is really a 
count of 9 a 10 per cent., consequently 
specie flows into that port from all 
quarters. On the 5th inst. $50,000 in 
specie arrived there from Liverpool 
for the purchase of cotton, and was 
followed by larger sums; probably 
$2,000,000 have reached there within 
a few weeks from all quarters, an ope- 
ration by which 4 cent. per lb. is saved 
instead of drawing bills. Inland bills, 
partaking of this general character, have 
fallen to very low rates, and give 
symptoms of turning in favor of the 
points of production rather than that 
of sale, New York bills being now 
actually at a discount of 5a 6 per 
cent. in New Orleans. There seems 
to be little hope of a_ generally 
increased activity of trade unul the 
country becomes replete with the con- 


dis- 
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stitutional currency, an event which 
the present state of things will shortly 
bring about. 

The decennial portion of the nine- 
teenth century, which expired with 
the year 1840, was marked with the 
most violent and extraordinary changes 
in the financial and commercial world, 
chiefly affecting the three great nations 
of France, the United States, and the 
Empire of Great Britain. The period 
alluded to commenced under circum- 
stances calculated to produce the hap- 
piest effects in promoting the commer- 
cial and social intercourse of the na- 
tions of the earth, on a basis productive 
of mutual benefit. These circum- 
stances, taking their rise at the general 
cessation of hostilities in 1815, had de- 
veloped the commercial principle in 
legislation, which gained strength in a 
period of fifteen years of profound 
peace, until in 1830 it exercised a pow- 
erful influence upon the governments 
of the respective nations. No country 
had made such rapid advances as 
France in the prosecution of the peace- 
fularts. Its results were seen in the 
revolution of 1830, which placed the 
“citizen king” upon the throne, and 
paved the way to liberal principles in 
commercial legislation. In the United 
States a revolution of a less violent 
character had taken place, and the de- 
mocratic ascendency in the Federal 
government had justly began to exert 
its influence upon commercial regula- 
tions. The effect was speedily seen in 
the enactment of the compromise law, 
providing for a gradual return to unre- 
stricted trade from the high protective 
tariff of 1828. In England a similar 
change had taken place, and the party 
avowing the most liberal doctrines on 
the subject of commercial intercourse 
had come into power. Thus it hap- 
pened, that in the three leading nations 
of the earth, the progress of events had 
placed in power, simultaneously, the 
parties in each most inclined to favor 
national intercourse on the broad basis 
of mutual advantage. It was natural 
to suppose that such a combination of 
powerful leading causes should have 
produced effects extraordinary in them- 
selves and of the greatest consequences 
to commerce at large. These results 
were only to be dreaded from the fact 
that the combined movement of all 


three countries in connection with that 
of the commercial 


world, revolved 
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round and pivoted upon the paper sys- 
tem of England ;—a system whic th, 
vicious in itself, was originated ina 
period of the world when the com- 
merce of mankind was not only very 
much inferior to what it now is, but 
was restricted and confined to compa- 
ratively small circles, by slowness of 
intercourse, by the barbarous restric- 
tions imposed upon trade, and, above 
all, by the almost continual hostilities 
of the leading nations against each 
other. This system, which, on the res- 
toration of peace in 1815, was revived 
and placed upon as good footing as 
possible, was yet so precarious in its 
nature that Mr. Huskisson stated at the 
time, that “the government did not 
contemplate the possibility of the Bank 
continuing to pay specie during a con- 
tinuous large import of foreign corn.’ 
Such was the uncertain foundation for 
the extended operations of trade under 
the new order of things. This Bank 
was the centre of that system whose 
prosperity was speculation and extra- 
vagance, and whose reverse was ruin 
and want. Knowing no medium, it 
converted England and the commercial 
world into a species of stock exchange, 
where gambling establishes its empire 
with all its train of factitious emotions 
and excitements, and sudden rises and 
falls. 

During the period subsequent 
the great revulsion of 1825, the 
operations of the Bank in England, 
like that of the National Bank in the 
United States, continued remarkably 
steady. Undisturbed by violent fluctu- 
ations in the movements of the banks, 
the commercial classes in both coun- 
tries were unusually prosperous. In 
1830 the violent change in the French 
government caused a momentary loss 
of confidence and stagnation in busi- 
ness, which exhibited itself in an ex- 
eess of the currency of England as 
compared with that of France. The 
consequence of that derangement was 
a continued diminution of the bullion 
held by the Bank of England from 
July, 1830, to the spring of 1832, when 
the cradual restoration of credit on the 
continent gave a favorable turn to the 
exchanges, which continued until 1833, 
when the Bank held £11,000,000 in bul- 
lion. At the time that the exchanges 
became favorable to England began 
the general extension of paper credits 
in all these countries. After the great 
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revulsion of 1825 in England, the Bank 
of England, at the suggestion of Lord 
Liverpool, then at the head of the gov- 
ernment, established branches in differ- 
ent parts of England, as it was said, to 
control the issues of the private banks. 
At the same time provision was made 
by Parliament for the establishment of 
joint stock banks. During the season 
of steady prosperity which succeeded, 
up to 1832, however, that liberty was 
not much availed of, not more than 
twenty banks having been established. 
In 1832, however, seven banks went 
into operation, and up to 1837, one 
hundred and two new joint stock 


BANKING MOVEMENT IN ENGLA 


Se (ur Circula ma | 

Bank of England Joint Stock Banks. | 
1828 | 22°300,000 987,000 
1833 24,200,000 1,315,301 
1834 28,691,000 1,787,689 
1835 29 269.000 2.799.551 
1836 32,857,000 41,258,197 
1837 | 32,098.000 1.540.230 
1838 23.838.000 1,956,238 
1839 25,936,000 1. 665,000 
1840 22,722,000 1.792.013 


Here was an immense inflation of the 
currency of the two countries. In 
England, the National Bank expanded 
in eight years, from 1828 to 1836, fifty 
per cent., or near $60,000,000. The 
National Bank of the United States, in 
the five years from 1828 to 1833, ex- 
tended itself $28,000,000, and other 
banks pushed out their loans $257,- 
000,000, from 1833 to 1836. The ef- 
fect of this, was a gradual and im- 
mense rise of prices in both countries 


PRICES IN LONDON ANT 
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banks were established, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen private banks were 
turned into joint stock concerns. In 
France there were many new banks 
established, principally under the in- 


fluence of Lafitte, and the Bank of 


France established seven branches in 
different departments. In the United 
States the banking mania was still 
more apparent, and over three hundred 
new banks were established. The 
progress of these bank crediis in the 
United States and England, where 
they were carried to the greatest 
height, may be seen in the following 
table :— 


ND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Juri Sto jt ~ ‘ I 
Ranks estahlishe, Loans. | Banks io U.S, 

6 33,682,905) 200,451,214 
47 61,695,913} 

57 54,911,461324,119,499 
68 51,808.739'365, 163.834 

123 59.232. 445 457,.506.080 

130 57,393,709 525, 115,702 

131 15,256,571 485,63 1,687 

108 a 

108 36,829,593 462,896,523 


The rise in England is exhibited in the 
following table, which comprises the 
price of exchange on Paris, and on 
Hamburg, and the comparative price of 
wheat in England as compared with 
fifty other articles a cuously iaken. 

For instance in 1833, the pric e of whe ‘ 
and the other artic she S are considere: 

equal, and are represented by unity, : 
The variation from that figure shows 
the progre ssive rise or fall per cent. in 
eac h, as fo He WSs: 


) BULLION IN BANK. 


| Bullion in | Exchar i Exchange Comparative Fifty 

| Bank Hambu } on Paris priceof Wheat. Artic , 
January, 1833 £8,983,000 13,14 25,95 1,000 1,000 — 
August, “ 11,078,000 13,133 25,16 1,020 1,073 
January, 1834 8,948,000 13,10} 25,40 0,916 1,109 
August, “ 8,598,000 13,11 25, 32 0,899 1,110 
January, 1835 | 6,741,000 13,103 25,40 0,760 1,150 
August, “ | 6,283,000 13,141 25,60 0,785 1,169 
January, 1836 7,076,000 13,14 25,65 | 0,666 1,255 
August, “* 6,325,000 13,12 25,40 | 0,938 1,346 
January, 1837 4,287,000 13,12 25.55 | 1,095 1.268 
August, 5,754,000 13,14 25,55 | 1,116 1,133 


This table gives a singular fluctua- 
tion in exchanges and a gradual rise in 


January, 1833, to August, 1836, to the 


enormous extent of 34 percent. The 


the prices of fifty leading articles, from figures show that, simultaneously with 
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this rise in prices, exchange on the 
continent fell 2 per cent., and that the 
bank lost $25,000,000 in specie, which 
went to the continent in payment for 
goods imported directly into England, 
and also into the United States, and 


PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


EACH 


11832.) 1833, 1834, )1 


Hides, Rio 14 





10; 13 
Copper, Pig | 16) 16 | 16 
Iron, “* | 41; 40! 40 
English, AnnealedIron | 71] 79 70 
Tea, Hyson | on] 71 64 
Cotlee, Cuba | 33] 124) 21 
Wool, Buenos Ayres | 10) 9 10 
Indigo, Bengal 1,351,45 1,401 
Cotton Bagging, Hemp | 15) IT 16 
Brandy, Otard 1,62/1.55 1,301 
Molasses, Havana | 971 32 | 23 
Sugar, Cuba Brown , a g 
ss “ White | 40 1} 11 
Salt, Turks Island 19| 47 33 
Raisins, Casks 8,005.75 3.507 


Hemp, Russia 2.30,2.05 1,601 
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paid for by bills drawn on American ac- 
count against open credits in London. 
The imports into the United States 
were accelerated by a similar increase 
of prices arising from the same causes, 
as seen in the following table. 


NEW YORK MARKET, FOR OCTOBER OF 
YEAR, 


335. | 1835. }1837. ) 1838, ] 1839.) 1840, | 1841. ) 1842 














15} 14/ 13] 163| 143| 14| 15 | 13 
17} 21) 17] 174| 18 | 18| 17%) 173 


2 


42} 60) 40) 38 | 40] 35 34 28 
70} 96) 82) 80 | 82| 72! 61] 57 
50) 67) 75| 75 62 65 71 75 
14) 12} 11) 10] 11} 93) 10} 8 
12; 15) 91 10] 10 9] 9 10 
:33, 1,60,1,50 2,00 2,26 |1,62 |1,40 |1,44 
22; 21; 23} 18| 18/ 17) 21] 175 
62 2,00 1,70)1,62 |1,70 |1,00 | 31 |1,75 
32} 37) 32) 34 28 (1,65 (1,55 15 
| oe 8} 203) 171 6 
12) 13) 12) 113] 12 3 
36, 42 41) 50 10 | 
90 8,00 3,12 5,25 (4,12 
90 1,97 2,25 2,15 |2,30 


Flour 6,25)5,50 5,25 5,50 9.50 8,75 8,50 6,25 |5 
Wheat 1,14)1,10 1,05 1,252 00 1.75 2.00 |1.32 | 
Aggregate rise 30, 99 | 15 
“ fall | 16 25 22 


Showing an aggregate advance of 59 
per cent., in the years 1835 to 1836, 
and a nett advance of 49 per cent., 
from 1834 to 1839. 

The movement in the commerce of 





each country caused by this rise in prices 
up to 1837, isseen in the following table 
of the exports of each, with the customs 
revenue of each for the period under 
consideration. 


EXPORTS AND CUSTOMS REVENUE OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 









































ENGLAND FRANCE. } UNITED STATES 
( Exports. Custe Exports. Customs Exports. 
1830 £36,154,707 ; $28,923,514 $107,362,500 | $2],922,391 $73,849,508 
1831 32,819 206 : 28,088,971 115,893,750 | 81,310,583 
N32 33,406,029 36,133,098 29,942,545 130,537 ,500 §7.176,943 
1833 32,752,652 39,331.413 | 30,225,405 143,681,250 90,140,433 
1s34 33,294, 41,288,526 29,428,720 134,006,250 | 46,2 157 104,336,973 
1835 33,615,273 47 020,658 30,440,946 156,450,000 19 591,310 121,693,577 
1836 36,042,885 53,368,572 31,085,751 180.225,000 | 23,409,940 128,663,040 
1837 34,560,064 42,136,840 31,490,663 142,148,750 | 11 169,290 117,419,376 
1838 34,844,044 50,198,270 | 32,531,520 | 179,231,2 16,155,800 108,486,616 
1839 36,424,196 53,840,230 | 31,600,114 188,118,7: 23,137,924 121,028,416 
N40) 24,656,025 51,130,350 | 33,446,791 F89,525,000 | 13,499,502 | 132,085,946 


Such was the extension of trade by 
the three leading nations of the earth, 
for the period embraced in the table. 
The vast increase of bank credits, the 
consequent inflation of prices, promot- 
ing such extraordinary movements in 
commerce, all depended upon the winds 
and the weather of England, as they 
were favorable or otherwise, to the 

VOL. XI.—NO. LIII. 70 


growth of grain. The fictitious prosperi- 
ty brougbt about by these means had 
rapidly increased the consumers of 
corn, and reduced the number of pro- 
ducers, both in England and the Uni- 
ted States; a circumstance which 
greatly increased the danger to be ap- 
prehended from a failure of the crops 
in England, inasmuch as it would 








» 
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make thedeficiency tobe supplied from 
abroad greater. However, from 1832 
to 1838, no deficiency occurred, and in 
all that time the bubble rolled onwards. 
Although a revulsion occurred in the 
United States, in 1836-7, nothing 
transpired to shake the commerce of 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GRAIN IN FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE UNI 
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all three countries, until the failure of 
the harvest of England in 1833. 

The following table will show the 
import of wheat into England, and 
the import and export of grain into 
and from France and the United States, 
in each year. 


ITED STATES. 


| ENGLAND. | FRANCE | UNITED STATES. 
eae ‘Bullion’in | Imper. Wheat Imported Exported | Imported Exported 

| Bank. | Bushels Bushels | Bushels. | Bushel | Bushe 
1829 | — | 13,806,268 | 5,771,428 | 628,301 -- 3,760,503 
1830 ~ = | 13,306,104 | 6,614,285 | 658,371 _- 5,246,500 
1831 | “= | 18,479,760 | 5,700,000 | 1,142,892 — 8,418,500 
1832 -- 3,757,216 | 13,528,571 | 1,471,476 -— 1,114,570 
1833 11,078,000 | 2,380,520 | 642,857 1,014,321 1.162.500 
1834 | 8,598,000 1,410,568 | 528,571 1,059,450 1,225 1.176.760 
1835 | 6,283,000 | 535,240 | 525,784 4,114,273 278.769 | 3.896.980 
1836 | 7,076,000} 1,933,944| 4,571,428 | 3,913,574 583,898 | 2.527.000 
1837 | 4,287,000| 4,479,536 | 2,257,870) 2,117,542) 3,921,259 1.593.595 
1838 | 10,126,000 | 10,975,656 | 2,284,326 | 3,098,000 894.536 9 440.805 
1839 2,522,000 | 23,004,840 | 6,714,296 | 4,814,782 32,884 | 4,615,755 
1840 4,318,000 | 19,462,120 | 7,785,717 | 2,779,546 593 | 9.487.505 
1841 4,290,000 | 20,968,000 nee nat 632 7.579.085 
1842 8,883,000 | 19,700,338 — ae = 3 


In this table,in order the more easily 
to compare results, we have reduced 
the French litres and the English quar- 
ters to bushels, and given the equiva- 
lent in bushels of wheat for the Ame- 
rican flour exported. This movement 
of wheat, then, was the key of not only 
all the commercial movements of 
nearly the whole world, but on it de- 


pended the wealth and prosperity of 


every man in Great Britain and the 
United States. In the years of full 
harvest in England, viz., from 1831 to 
1838, the paper bubble in both hemi- 
spheres was immensely inflated. The 
concussion which took place in this 
country, consequent upon the with- 
drawal of the London credits in 1836-7, 
caused by the alarm of the Bank of 
England, growing out of the immense 
diminution of its bullion, which, as 
seen in the table, fell from £11,000,000, 
in 1833 to about £4,287,000 in 1837, 
would not have been serious had the 
harvest in the following year continued 
good. For we find in the table that the 
bank succeeded, by cutting off Ameri- 
can credits, in getting back its bullion 
in the following year, when it again 
reached £10,126,000. The harvest was 
then, however, deficient, and 23,000,000 
bushels of wheat were imported—an 
enormous quantity, equal to one fourth 
of the whole produce of the United 


States in that year, according to the 
late census. The result is evident in 
the decrease of bullion held by the 
bank, which fell to £2,522,000 during 
the year 1839, and the stoppage of 
the bank in the fall of that year was 
averted only by the Joan of £4,000,000 
obtained from the Bank of France. 
Since then, until the present year, 
England hasnot hada sufficient harvest. 


The consequence has been that the 
Bank of England with the utmost ex- 
ertion, could scarcely retain its bullion, 


even at the « xpense ¢ f the trade of the 
country. The large purchases of corn 
from abroad had enriched the continent, 
and furnished the means more actively 
to compete with the manufactures of 
England, and therefore to reduce the 
demand for them. Thus, simultane- 
ously with high rates for food, the de- 
mand for labor was decreased, until 
the manufacturing districts of England 
were reduced to insurrection and anar- 
chy. The whole country 1s enduring 
the penalties of its own excesses. It is 
infatuated with the idea that it is to 
manufacture for all the world, and, 
with glutted markets and prices for 
goods too low to pay, it continues to 
grind down the wages of its workmen, 
and to accelerate the ceaseless whirl] of 
its machines, whose motive power are 
paper banks and joint-stock compa- 
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nies. Under the stimulus of their in- 
stitution in 1835-6, it was estimated 
that the capital employed in manufac- 
turing machinery in Lancashire was 
doubled, and a similar result was pro- 
duced in all other sections. The 
whirlwind of a paper revulsion has 
now passed over it, and that descrip- 
tion of property is comparatively va- 
lueless. | Cotton-spinning establish- 
ments which were valued at £100,600, 
or $500,000, have recently been com- 


In 

January 1842 “ “ 74 
Sept. 1842 & “ 29 
Sept. 24, 1842 & “ 17 


Here was a branch of industry re- 
duced to about 12 percent. of its former 
magnitude, throwing hundreds and 
thousands of people out of the means 
of bread, by the compressing power of 
the Bank, joined to the seantiness of 


the harvest and the foreign com- 
petiion in manufactures. In the 
United States the same cause has 


bankrupted individuals, destroyed a 
great proportion of the banks, and left 
many of the States indelibly stained 
with the disgrace of repudiation. In 
France there had been less paper ex- 
pansion, and consequently less depres- 
sion. The continent became enriched by 
the money extracted from the United 
States and England during the inflation, 
and therefore prepared more successful- 
ly to compete with the latterin future. 

We have seen that the period of ten 
years—1830 to 1840—commenced un- 
der the happiest prospects and ended 
with the direstreverse. We have now 
entered upon a fresh term with a dif- 
ferent order of things. In England, 
although the late ministry professed 
liberal principles of trade, they did 
nothing during the long period of ap- 
parent prosperity to change the exist- 
ing regulations. A new ministry are 
now in power, and have been obliged 
by the prevailing distress to carry out 
the principles professed by their oppo- 
nents, and have made bold strides to- 
wards free trade by the amelioration of 
the tariff. In the United States the 


reverse has taken place: the distresses 
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promised at one fourth that valuation, 
or £25,000. It is recorded in the Lon- 
don papers, as an instance of the value 
of machinery, that the stock in trade 
of a hand-loom weaver, which cost 
£20, was sold for 8s.,for firewood. The 
decay of trade in the great iron district 
of South Staffordshire is represented in 
the following figures, showing the 
number of furnaces in blast at different 
periods :— 


1839 there were in blast 120 furnaces, yielding pig iron, tons 8,400 


“ec “ “ 5,680 
“ “ “ec 2,240 
“ « rt) 1,321 


here wrought a temporary change in 
the Federal government, and the op- 
portunity has been seized upon by the 
party in power to restore the oppressive 
tariff rates of former years. The 
credit system is, however, so far crip- 
pled by the effects of its own excesses 
as to be incapable of a speedy renova- 
tion. The aggregate real wealth of 
the country is however very great, and 
nothing seems to prevent a return of 
trade but faulty legislation. We have 
a large surplus of produce which, to be 
available, must find its way abroad, 
and the state of affairs in England is 
such as to lead to the hope that a large 
market will yet be found there. It has 
been an old policy with the govern- 
ment of England, whenever, by finan- 
cial revulsion, the distresses of the 
people have driven them to insur- 
rection, to call in the assistance of the 
Bank, which, by rendering money arti- 
ficially abundant, gave a temporary 
relief and averted the storm. Neverin 
the history of England has its danger 
from this cause been so great, deep- 
seated and wide-spread as now, and 
revolution seems to have been averted 
only by the chance of a good harvest 
giving the Bank power to make 
money lavishly abundant,—a power 
which she has not been slack in using 
during the past few weeks. The fol- 
lowing isa table of that which consti- 
tutes the basis of the currency of Eng- 
land, viz. the circulation and bullion of 
the Bank at different periods: 
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MOVEMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND FROM JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1842, wItH 
THE CURRENT RATE OF INTEREST IN THE LONDON MARKET: 











: ~ January is March. May, July. September. 
Bullion | 4,799,000 5,687,000 7,032,000 7,818,000 | 9,177,000 
Circulation | 16,632,000 16,769,000 17,586,000 18,279,000 | 19,714,006 
Deposites | 7,948,000 8.954.000 8,045,000 8.565.000 9,833,000 
Total £29,379,000 | 31,410,000 | 32,663,000 34,662,000 38,724,000 
Rate of in’t. 5} 4 3} 2} 2 


These figures present an augmenta- 
tion of about 31 per cent. of that which 
constitutes the foundation of the Eng- 
lish eredit system, and an immense 
fall in the rate of interest. The best 
of bills were taken very cautiously in 
the London discount market in January 
at 5tto 6 per cent., and now move 
briskly at 2 a 2} per cent. This is 
an artificial abundance of money that 
could not have arisen from the mere 
operations of trade. The exchanges 
are still in favor of England, arising 
from the fact that prices of produce 
are yet too low to tempt large imports. 
The credits of most foreign govern- 
ments, including the United States, are 
too bad to allow of their borrowing; 
and France and other nations, yet in 
good credit, have such an abundance 
of money at home as to make an ap- 


r 
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peal to the English market unneces- 
sary. Hence there is every probability 
that there will be no immediate check 
to the present flow of money in Eng- 
land. Under the new regulations it is 
estimated that corn will average 10s. 
per quarter lower than formerly, which, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of a con- 
sumption of 22,000,000 quarters, will 
release £11,000,000 to be applied to 
other uses, anda similar amount will be 
liberated from other articles of food, 
making £22,000,000 in favor of trade. 
Hence the home markets of England 
may be expected to revive, should the 
general government succeed in keeping 
down the people for the present. This 
briskness may afford an outlet to the 
produce of the United States, which, 
from its abundance, is likely to be very 
low. 


OF CHANNING. 
'S MATHEWS. 


but not of ebbing seas; 


A wailing voice—but not of autumn woods 
No Alleghany bows his aged knees 

In the Great Spirit’s temple-solitudes. 

Manhood than these hath more and mightier moods; 
Reports its sorrows wider than them all. 


Listen !—Earth, fear-struck, 


shudders with the fall! 


Look ! Look! How yawns the desert air, for He 
W ho shouldered with a mountain constancy 
Th’ ilimitable sky of calmest Truth 
W ho propped the sphere where sits in changeless youth 
The God-like Right:—the pillared majesty 
Of Peace, and Firm Intent, and large Humanity, 


[s fallen, and moulders, Cuanninc! in the grave with Thee 


Oct. 5, 1842. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN. 


The Literary World, in both hemispheres, 
seems, at the present time, to be ina 
perfectly quiescent state: the principal 
forthcoming novelties will, undoubtedly, 
include the following publications from 
the press of our own publishers. 

Mr. Norman’s beautiful volume on the 
“ Antiquities of Yucatan,’ copiously il- 
justrated in a novel and striking man- 
ner, forming one handsome octavo vo- 
lume. This work being elsewhere no- 
ticed in our pages, it only remains for us 
to announce its immediate publication. 

Mr. C. Epwarp Lesrer’s new work 
* The Condition and Fate of England,” 
is also just issued in two elegant vo- 
lumes, illustrated by two exquisite en- 
gravings on steel from the designs of 
Chapman. 

Another literary project, and an exceed- 
ingly useful one, is a new ** School Dic- 
tionary,” by Theo. Dwight, Jun., con- 
structed on an ingenious and novel plan, 
which is designed to aid children in trac- 
ing the origin of words. By the method 
proposed, a knowledge may be acquired 
of numerous roofs in the Latin and 
Greek, from which most of our English 
originals are derived, without addition- 
al labor; at the same time it imparts the 
primitive and etymological sense of a 
term by the easiest process imaginable. 
Any child by becoming acquainted 
with the original root, may, by the use 
of the ordinary prefixes and affixes, ac- 
quire the science of our language, with- 
out passing through the ordinary rou- 
tine of studying its foreign sources. We 
regret our limits forbid a more detailed 
account, which shall, however, be ren- 
dered to the industry and ingennity of the 
editor on the appearance of his work. 
new and beautifully executed volume 
is just about to appear, entitled “ The 
Scripture Floral Album ;” the object of 
which is to express, both by pictorial 
embellishment, and the all-but-vocal 
language of Flowers, incidents of Scrip- 
ture history. These plates are exceed- 
ingly choice, and the ladies will doubt- 
less highly applaud the immaculate 
taste of the publisher, (J. C. Riker, of 
this city.) 

The same publisher is about to issue a 
new volume of Poetry for schools, en- 
tirely American, edited by Mr. Gris- 
WOLD, whose critical skill, the beautiful 


— 





collection, “The Poetry and Poets of 
America,” sufficiently attest. 

J.S. Reprretp has in press a curious 
work, translated from the French, en- 
titled “The Criminal History of the 
English Government, from the Massacre 
of the Irish to the Poisoning of the Chi- 
nese,’ in one volume 12mo. A title of 
itself sufficient to awaken public curi- 
osity. “4 Pictorial History of Vir- 
ginia,” by a distinguished literary gen- 
tleman of that state; with a large num- 
ber of elegant engravings from designs 
by J. G. Chapman, Esq., one volume 
octavo. We have seen a number of the 
illustrations for this work, and they are 
really beautiful. 

Mr. TvuckerMAN has, we hear, a Volume 
of Poems in press; his last ** Rambles 
and Reveries’”? made a most delightful 
volume, with a strong spice of Hazlitt 
in them. 

We give the following only as an on dit, 
and regret we cannot learn the full par- 
ticnlars; we refer to the projected publi- 
cation of a beautifully illustrated work 
on the “ Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.” 

We observe Mr. Birpsaut has issued a 
prospectus for publishing ‘*.@ History 
of the Lo 0-/0CO, Or Equal Rights Party,” 
with sketches of its prominent men, &c, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The following are just out, — “The 
Conversion and Sufferings of Sarah 
Dogherty, illustrative of Popery in Ire- 


land,” &e. A new abridged edition of 


“ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” with plates, 
12mo. lso a new edition of a valua- 
ble medical work, by M. Rrcorp, “4 
Practical Treatise on Venereal, and more 
especially on the History and Treatment 
of Canchre, Gc.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Rappe has just issued Hufeland’s Manual 
of Practical Medicine, entitled, “ En- 
chiridion Medicum.” 1 vol. 12mo.; and 
Dr. Hvutv’s edition of Everest’s “ Pop- 
ular View of Homeopathy, &c.” 

We have also on our table, a copy of 
Swert’s edition improved of“ Murray’s 
English Grammar,’ comprehending 
the principles and rules of the language, 
illustrated by appropriate exercises. 
This work proposes several essential 
points of improvement in the original 
compilation by Murray, and as far as 
we have had leisure to inspect it, the 
volume is deserving of the attention of 
those concerned in the education of 
youth. 
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The Library Companion and Guide to A new Almanac, published by Butter, 





Knowledge.—Under this title a work is 
about to appear, of a very useful and 
comprehensive character, well calcu- 
lated to supply a deficiency which every 
reader and purchaser of books must 
have frequently experienced. The eon- 
tents of the work will be as follows :— 
1. A brief sketch of the general nature 


and advantages of a systematic plan of 


study. 2. A classification of the vari- 
ous branches of human knowledge, 
each of them preceded by a view of its 
objects and relative value. 3. Copious 
and carefully selected lists of the most 
useful and important works in every 
branch of study, with critical opinions 
of their merits from respected authori- 
ties; accompanied also by suggestions 
as to the order in which the various sub- 
jects, and the works treating of them, 


should be studied, so that the object of 


inquiry, whether general or particular, 
may be attained in the readiest and 
surest manner. 4. A copious Literary 


Chronology, showing the progress of 


literature from the earliest to the pre- 
sent time, and so arranged as to exhibit 
the contemporaneous state of literature 
in the various nations of the world. 
There will also be appended, the ne- 
cessary Indexes, together with the plan 
of an improved Common-Place Book, 
and several other features of great 
utility. 
the Author, who has for many years 
devoted himself to the task, it is confi- 
dently anticipated that this work will 
fully accomplish the purpose contem- 
plated, viz. that of supplying the stu- 
dent and general reader with a guide in 
their inquiries on which they may 
safely rely; 
families, schools, public libraries, lyce- 
ums, literary associations, &c., to make 


judicious selections in the formation of 


their libraries, whereby a large portion 
of the funds now wasted in the indis- 
criminate purchase of may be 
appropriated to those of an enduring 
character, and whose value can never 
depreciate. For such a guide as this 
will doubtless prove, there daily be- 
comes a more imperious necessity, from 
the multitude of books that are con- 
stantly issuing from the press; and 


books 


from the consequent deterioration of 


taste in the neglect of those productions 
of by-gone times that have made Eng- 
lish literature the pride and glory of the 
whole world. 


This will be a work of infinite importance 


to the bookselling fraternity, as well as 
buyers of books, and possessors of 
private libraries. 


JOHN 


From the peculiar resources of 


and of enabling heads of 


The 


Philadelphia, entitled “The United 
States Almanac for 1843,” comprising a 
prodigious amount of useful informa- 
tion, including the New Census, and 
other numerous statistics, &c. 

8S. Taytor & Co. have in press 
‘* Tine upon Line.” A Series of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction the in- 
fant mind is capable of receiving. By 
the author of The Peep of Day. 1 vol. 
18mo., pp. 250. Lllustrated. “ Tales 
and Illustrations.” Designed for the 
young. By Cuartorre ELizaneruH. 
1 vol. 18mo., pp. 228. Illustrated. 
* Self Cultivation.” By Tryon Ep- 
WARDS. Pocket edition. 32mo. “ The 
Christian’s Pocket Companion.”  Se- 
lected from the works of PresmEntT 
Epwarps, JoHN Rocers, Davip 
BratNerp, and others. 


32mo. 


Mrs. Brookes, better known by her po- 


etic signature, Maria del Occidente, has 
in press anew Poem, entitled “ Jdomen, 
or the Valeof Yumuri.”” The works of 
the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, com- 
plete in 4 vols. 8vo., are about to appear 
for the first time in an American guise. 
“ The Life and Adventures of Col. Lei- 
tensdorfer’’ is also in press at St. Louis. 
The new publication by Mr. Srars, 
entitled “* Wonders of the World,” illus- 
trated by about 500 plates, including an 
exceedingly beautiful title-page, de- 
signed by Chapman, has just appeared. 
This work is about the cheapest speci- 
men of bibliography yet produced, and 
it has even the more important addi- 
tional recommendation in its favor— 
that of being an exceedingly useful and 
amusing book. No one who catches a 
glance of its brilliant exterior will deny 
himself the possession of a copy—and 
he cannot, forsooth, do a wiser thing 
than secure the prize. 





ENGLISH. 


following are among the English 
Literary novelties, as we learn by our 
files, per the Britannia :— 


A new work on the “ Natural Principles 


and Analogy of the Harmony of Form.” 
By D. B. Day. 


Dr. W. P. Allison’s “ Outlines of Pa- 


thology Medicine 
art I. 

Notes of a Traveller on the Social and 
Political State of France, Prussia, Swit. 
zerland, Italy, §c.” By 8. Laing, au- 
thor of a “ Tour in Norway,” &c. 


and Practice of 


; 


Captain Marryat’s “‘ Masterman Ready,” 


art Third, will be published at Christ- 


mas, 
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“ The Letlers of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
are just ready for publication, also 
“4 Narralive of the Expedition to China 
JSrom the Commencement of the War 
to the Present Time.” By J. E. Bing- 
ham, 2 vols., plates.— Memoirs of the 
House of Commons from the Convention 
Parliament in 1688 tothe Passing of the 
Reform Bill.” By W. C. Townsend. 
—Lord Londonderry’s “ Letter on the 
Mines and Collieries.”—“ The Literary 
Ladies of England.”? By Mrs. Elwood. 
— Self-Devotion.” By the author of 
the “ Only Daughter.”—* Nimrod 
Abroad.” By C. J, Apperley—and the 
Second Volume of Kohl’s excellent 
work on “ Russia and the Russians.” 

Mapame D’Arsray’s Drary.—The fifth 
volume of this delightful work, now in 
the press, will contain the completion of 
Miss Burney’s Journal of her Residence 
at the Court of George the Third, and 
a portion of her Correspondence with 
a variety of distinguished personages 
with whom she was on habits of inti- 
macy. It will be embellished with a 
portrait of General D’Arblay. 

‘ Handley Cross; or, the Spa Hunt,” by 
the author of “ Jorrocks, Jonets, and 
Jollities,” will be published shortly. 
It will be illustrated by Phiz. 

The Part necessary to complete the Sixth 
and Seventh Editions of “ T’urner’s 
Chemistry,’ edited by Professors Lie- 
big and Gregory,was to have been pub- 
lished early in October. 

The Shakspeare Society are about to issue 
a fourth publication for this year’s 
subscription, “* 4 Nest of Ninnies, sim- 
ply without Compounds.” By Robert 
Armin, the celebrated Actor in Shak- 
speare’s Plays. From the only known 
edition of 1608, With an Introduction, 
&e., by J. Payne Collier, Esq. This 
work contains anecdotes, in verse and 
prose, of various celebrated Fools and 
Jesters. 

Bentley announces as now ready, a new 
book of travel, by Mrs. Trollope, “ 4 
Visit to Italy in 1841.” Also two works 
of fiction; “ William Langshawe, the 
Cotton Lord,’ a story of Manchester in 
the present day. By Mrs. Stone; and 
“ Richard Savage,” a romance of real 
life. By Charles Whitehead, with 
plates; which iatter originally ap- 
peared in Bentley’s Miscellany. 

“The Eastern and Western States of 
America.” By J. 8, Buckingham, Esq. 
3 handsome 8vo. volumes, with 15 En- 
gravings on Steel. 

Rey. C. B. Tayler, author of “ Records of 
A Good Man’s Life,” has just ready 
* Dora Medler, a Story of Alsace,’ a 
translation. 


” 


A new work is announced from the pen 
of Capt. Medwin. “ Lyrics for Leisure 
Hours,” by Florence Wilson, and “ The 
Miser’s Daughter,” complete, are to ap- 
pear immediately. ‘“ The Elliston Pa- 
pers,” comprising his Correspondence 
and Facetie, will be commenced in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine immediately, 

A beautiful little volume with 240 plates, 
has just been published from the pen 
of Lady Callcott, entitled “ .2 Scripture 
Herbal,” &c., and another little bijou 
similarly embellished, called « Popular 
Conchology.” 

A new work has been commenced in 
monthly parts, on “ Ancient and Modern 
Architecture,” with fine plates, edited 
by M. Gailhabaud. 

“ Lays of Ancient Rome,” by the Right 
Hon. cy B. Macauley 7 “< Pereira’s Trea- 
tise on Food and Diet ;” “ Louisa, or the 
Bride,” by J. H. Newman. 

Another cheap serial, likely to prove very 
acceptable to the scientific man, is 
called, “ Annals of Chemistry and Prac- 
tical Pharmacy.” 

Another work on Architecture is also just 
published by Longman, entitled “.4n 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, Histori- 
cal, Theoretical and Practical.” By 
Joseph Gwilt. 1 large octavo, with 
1000 wood cuts. 

Parts I. to III. are out of the “ History of 
Frederic the Great,” from the German of 
Kugler, with fine illustrations. Also, 
‘The Gardener and Practical Florist,” 
Part I., and “ Work and Wages,” 
another new juvenile. By Mary 
Howitt. 

A new work on Engineering, by Professor 
Mosely. 1 Vol. ; Mr. Strutt’s  Do- 
mestic Residence in Switzerland,” with 
colored plates; Mr. A. J. Strutt’s “ Pe- 
destrian Tour through Calabria and 
Sicily,” with plates; “The Parent’s 
Hand Book ; or Guide to the Choice of 
Professions, &c.;”’ and a new novel by 
Miss Burdon, entitled * The Pope and 
the Actor.”’ 

Tue Navat Civs.—Under this promis- 
ing title the *“* Old Sailor ” has in pre- 
paration a new work, the publication 
of which was expected in October. 


GERMAN, 


“ Geschichte der Letzen 25 Jahre”’—a 
continuation of Rotteck’s Universal 
History. By K.H. Hermes. 2 vols. 

“ Der Deutsche Oberrhein.” By C. dela 
Roche. 

“ Der Freie Deutsche Rhein.” By H. B. 
Oppenheim. 
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A small volu ime on the * Law of Libel in Recent Dearus.—One of the great mas- 


England” has recently appeared in ter spirits of the age, has, we regret to 
Germany, which well deserves trans- record, passed beyond the confines of 
lating. time, and deprived the world of the be- 
The following are in press :—* ntisihe- nefits of a great and active intellect en- 
nis Fragmenta,’’ Zum ersten mal dowed with the most comprehensive 
herausgegeben von A. G. Winklemann. benevolence and an ardor of feeling 
—Ennemoser, Dr. J., Geschichte des overtasking a form enfeebled by long in- 
Thierischen Magnetismus.” 2te au- disposition. We allude to the demise of 
flage, 8vo.—Kinig, H., Deutsches Leben Dr. Channing, which occurred at Ben- 
Novellen. nington, Vt., on the 2d October, in the 
sixty-third year of his age.—Baron 

_— Larrey, the far-famed surgeon of Na- 


poleon, and highly celebrated both in 


MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
the practical and theoretical knowledge 


American ATHENEvM AT Paris.—A of the science he professed, died re- 
new Literary Institution has lately been cently at Lyons, on his return from a 
opened at Paris under the auspices of medical inspection in Algeria.—Let- 
M. Vattemare, the American Consul, ters from Copenhagen announce the 
and other scientific gentlemen, which sudden death, in that city, by apoplexy, 
bids fair not only to become an orna- at the age of sixty-one, of the learned 
ment to the French capital, but which Danish archeologist, M. Broendsted, 
must eventually prove invaluable to the author of many well-known works, 
the American tourist and resident in most of them written in French, and 
France. All persons disposed to be- published in Paris, where the author 
friend a plan so admirably a lapted to resided for the greatest portion of his 
cement the amicable relations of the life.—Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westmin- 
Old World with the New, by dona- ster, who died last September, aged 
tions of books, magazines, newspapers, eighty-one, was the author of several 
specimens of American art, &c. (all of works, anda contributor to the ** Quar 
which wonld be gratefully and advan- terly.” He has left 20,000/, to learned 
tageously appropriated), are respect- societies.—The death of Sir William 
fully requested to forward their com- Ouseley, the laborious Oriental scholar 
munications addressed to the care of and voluminous writer, has, we regret 
Mr. W. B. Draper, 51 Beaver-street, to observe, also recently occurred, add- 
New York. There is to be a similar ing another illustrious name to our re- 
society established at Cairo, for the use cords of mortality among the learned 
of European travellers. men of the age. 


NOTE 
TO ARTICLE No. VI. 


The reader will note the following correction of errors and omissions in the Sketch 
of Mr. Tyler, which came to the knowledge of the author after the article had passed 
through the press. 

He was born on the 29th of March, 1790—instead of the 29th of April, as stated at 
page 503. 

In page 504, it is stated that Mr. Wise addressed the President on the subject of 
a National Bank. The letter by the President thus alluded to was addressed to some 
citizens of Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, in reply to a communication received 
from them, but was forwarded to Mr. Wise in the manner, and for the object, stated 
in the sketch. 

In page 503, it should be added that the father of Mr. Tyler entered most zealously 
into our revolutionary struggle; early in the contest was elected to the General 
Assembly, over which body he presided as its Speaker for several years; and enjoyed 
a close association with Patrick He *nry and other distinguished Statesmen of that day. 

He was the intimate friend of Thomas Jefferson—but not, as stated, his near 
neighbor. 

In page 504, it should have been remarked that the President voted against the 
renewal of the Charter of the United States in 1832, and afterwards voted in support 
of General Jackson’s veto of the Bill which had passed Congress. 















